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ADVERTISEMENT. 


All  the  contents  of  this  volume  have  been 
so  repeatedly  brought  before  the  Public, 
that  I  had  no  intention  of  printing  another 
edition  of  any  of  them. 

Understanding,  however,  that  the  Book- 
sellers had  it  in  contemplation  to  publish 
The  Apology  for  Christianity,  and  The  Apo- 
logy for  the  Bible,  in  one  octavo  volume, 
from  the  expectation  of  its  becoming  what 
they  call  a  standard  work,  I  have  thought 
-it  might  be  useful  to  subjoin  to  the  Apo- 
logies two  Sermons,  and  a  Charge,  origi- 
nally published   in   Defence  of  Revealed 

Religion  in  1795. 

R.  Xi. 

Calgarth  Park, 
Sept.  28, 1805. 

The  favorable  manner  in  which  the 
former  edition  was  received  by  the  Public, 
jhave  induced  the  proprietors  to  print  a  new 
edition,  in  which  a  few  errors  of  the  press 
are  corrected. 

February,  AS16, 
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I  KNOW  not  whether  I  may  be  allowed, 
without  the  imputation  of  vanity,  to  ex- 
press the  satisfaction  Tfelt  on  being  told  by 
my  Bookseller,  that  another  Edition  of  the 
Apology  for  Christianity  was  wanted.  It 
is  a  satisfaction,  however,  in  which  vanity 
has  no  part ;  it  is  altogether  founded  in  the 
delightful  hope,  that  I  may  have  been,  in 
a  small  degree,  instrumental  in  reconmiend- 
ing  the  Religion  of  Christ  to  the  attention 
of  some,  who  might  not  otherwise  have  con- 
sidered it,  with  that  serious  and  unpreju- 
diced disposition  which  its  importance  re- 
quires. 

The  celebrity  of  the  work  which  gave 
rise  to  this  Apology,  has,  no  doubt,  prin- 
cipally contributed  to  its  circulation :  could 
I  have  entertained  a  thought,  that  it  would 
have  been  called  for  so  many  years  after  its 
first  publication,  I  would  have  endeavoured 

B  2 


[     iv     ] 

to  have  rendered  it  more  intrinsically  worthy 
the  public  regard.  It  becomes  not  me  how- 
ever to  depreciate  what  the  world  has  ap- 
proved; rather  let  me  express  an  earnest 
wish,  that  those  who  dislike  not  this  little 
Book,  will  peruse  larger  ones  on  the  same 
subject :  in  them  they  will  see  the  defects 
of  this  so  abundantly  supplied,  as  will,  I 
trust,  convince  them,  that  the  Christian 
ReUgion  is  not  a  system  of  superstition, 
invented  by  enthusiasts,  and  patronised  by 
statesmen,  for  secular  ends,  but  a  revelation 
of  the  will  of  God. 

London, 
March  10,  1791. 


AN  APOLOGY 


POR 


CHRISTIANITY. 


LETTER  L 


SIR, 

It  would  give  me  much  uneasiness  to  b*e  re- 
puted an  enemy  to  free  inquiry  in  religious  mat- 
^  ters,  or  as  capable  of  being  animated  into  any 
degree  of  personal  malevolence  against  those 
who  differ  from  me  in  opinion.  On  the  contra- 
ry, I  look  upon  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
in  every  concern  respecting  God  and  ourselves, 
as  superior  to  the  controul  of  human  authority^ 
and  have  ever  regarded  free  disquisition  as  the 
best  mean  of  illustrating  the  doctrine,  and  es- 
tablishing the  truth  of  Christianity.  Let  the 
followers  of  Mahomet,  and  the  zeal9ts  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  support  their  several  religious 
systems  by  damping  every  effort  of  the  human 
intellect  to  pry  into  the  foundations  of  their  faith : 
but  never  can  it  become  a  Christian,  to  be 
afraid  of  being  asked  a  reason  of  the  faith  that 
is  m  him;  nor  a  Protestant^  to  be  studious  of 
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enveloping  his  religion  in  mystery  and  igno- 
rance ;  nor  the  church  of  England,  to  abandon 
that  moderation  by  which  she  permits  every  in- 
dividual et  senHre  qtuB  veUty  et  qiuB  seniiat  dicere. 

It  is  not,  Sir,  without  some  reluctance,  that, 
under  the  influence  of  these  opinions,  I  have 
prevailed  upon  myself  to  address  these  letters  to 
you  ;  and  you  will  attribute  to  the  same  motive 
ytiy  not  having  given  you  this  trouble  sooner. 
I  had  moreover  an  expectation,  that  die  task 
would  have  been  undertaken  by  some  person  ca- 
pable ctf  doing  greater  justice  to  the  subject, 
and  more  worthy  of  your  attention.  Perceiv- 
ing, however,  that  the  two  last  chapters,  the 
:flfteenth  in  particular,  of  your  very  laborious 
iand  classical  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  had  made  upon  many  sm 
impression  not  at  all  advantageous  to  Christiani- 
1y  J  und  that  the  silence  of  others,  of  the  clergy 
eispecially,  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  ac- 
qqiescence  in  what  you  had  therein  advanced ; 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect and  goodwill  towards  you,  to  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  to  your  coni^deration  a  few 
remarks  upon  some  of  the  passages  which  have 
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been  esteemed  (whether  you  meant  jthat  they 
should  be  so. esteemed  or  not)  as  powerfully  mi- 
litating against  that  revelation,  which  still  is  to 
many,  what  it  formerly  was  to  the  Greeks— fooU 
ishness;  but  which  we  deem  to  be  true,  to  be 
the  ptywer  qf  God  unto  sahaHon  to  e^cerjf  one  that 
beUeveth. 

To  the  inquiry  by  what  means  the  Christian 
£iith  obtained  so  remarkable  a  victory  over  the 
established  religions  of  the  earth,  you  rightly 
answer.  By  the  evidence  of  the  doctrine  itself 
and  die  ruling  providence  of  its  Author.  But 
afterwards,  in  assigning  for  this  astonishing 
event  five  secondary  causes,  derived  from  the 
passions  of  the  human  heart  and  the  general  cir- 
cumstances of  mankind,  3^u  seem  to  some  to 
have  insinuated,  that  Christianity,  like  other 
impostures,  might  have  made  its  way  in  the 
world,  though  its  origin  had  been  as  human  as 
the  means  by  which  you  suppose  it  was  spreads 
It  is  no  wish  or  intention  of  mine,  to  fasten  the 
odium  of  this  insinuation  upon  you:  I  shall 
simply  endeavour  to  shew,  that  the  causes  you 
produce  are  either  inadequate  to  the  attainment 
of  the  end  propoi^  y  or  th^t  their^efficiency, 
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great  as  you  imagine  it,  was  derived  from  other 
principles  than  those  you  have  thought  proper 
to  mention.  • 

Your  first  cause  is,  "  the  inflexible,  and,  if 
ydu  may  use  the  expression,  the  intolerant  zeal 
of  the  Christians,  derived,  it  is  true,  from  the 
Jewish  religion,  but  purified  from  the  narrow 
and  unsocial  spirit  which,  instead  of  inviting, 
had  deterred  the  Gentiles  from  embracing  the 
law  of  Moses." — Yes,  Sir,  we  are  agreed  that  the 
zeal  of  the  Christians  was  inflexible ;  neither 
deaths  nor  life^  nor  princtpalities^  nor  powers^  nor 
things  presentj  nor  things  to  come^  could  bend  it 
into  a  separation  j^owi  the  love  of  God y  which  was 
in  Christ  JesiAS  their  Lord :  it  was  an  inflexible 
obstinacy,  in  not  blaspheming  the  name  of 
Christ,  which  everywhere  exposed  them  to  per- 
secution;  and  which  even  your  amiable  and 
philosophic  Pliny  thought  proper,  for  want  of 
other  crimes,  to  punish  with  death  in  the  Chris- 
tians of  his  province. — ^We  are  agreed,  too,  that 
the  z^'  of  the  Christians  was  intolerant ;  for  it 
denounced  tribulation  and  anguish  upon  every  soul 
of  marrthnt  did  evil,  of  the  Jew  first ^  and  also  of 
the  Gentile:  it  would  not  tolerate  in  Christian 
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worship  those  who  supplicated  the  image  of  Cap- 
sar,  who  bowed  down  at  tlie  altars  of  Paganism, 
who  mixed  with  the  votaries  of  Venus,  or  wal- 
lowed in  the  filth  of  Bacchanalian  festivals. 

But    though  we   are    thus  far   agreed  with 
respect  to  the  inflexibility  and  intolerance   of 
Christian  zeal,  yet,  as  to  the  principle  from  wliich 
it  was  derived,  we  are  toto  cosh  divided  in  opinion. 
You  deduce  it  from  the  Jewish  religion  ;  I  would 
refer  it  to  a  more  adequate  and  a  more  obvious 
source,  a  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity.    What !  think   you   that   it  wj^  a  zeal 
derived  from   the   unsocial   spirit  of  Judaism, 
which  inspired  Peter  with  courage  to  upbraid  the 
whole  people  of  the  Jews  in  the  very  capital  of 
Judsea^  with    having  delivered  up    Jesus y  with 
having  denied  him  in  the  presence  of  Pilaley  with 
having  desired  a  murderer  to  be  granted  them  in 
his,  steady  with  having  killed  the  Prince  of  life? 
Was  it  from  this  principle  that  the  same  Apostle 
in  conjunction  with  John,  when  summoned,  not 
before  the  dregs  of  the  people  (whose  judgments 
they  might  have  been  supposed  capable  of  mis- 
leading, and  whose  resentment  they  might  have 
despised),  but  before  the  rulers  and  the  elders 
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and  the  scribes,  the  dread  tribunal  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  commanded  by  them  to  teach  no 
more  in  the  name  of  Jesus — ^boldly  answered, 
that  they  could  not  but  speak  the  things  which  they 
had  seen  and  heard  ?  They  had  seen  with  tlieir 
eyeSy  they  had  handkd  with  their  handSy  the  word 
(^  U^ ;  and  no  human  jurisdiction  could  deter 
them  from  being  feithful  witnesses  of  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard.    Here  then  you  may  per*- 
ceive  the  genuine  and  undoubted  origin  of  that 
zeal,  which  you  ascribe  to  what  appears  to  me  a 
very  insufficient  cause ;  and  which  the  Jewish 
rulers  were  so  far  from  considering  as  the  ordi- 
nary effect  of  their  religion,  that  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  it : — ntm 
when  they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John^  and 
perceived  that  they  were  unleamed  and  ignorant 
meriy  they  marvelled.    The  Apostles,  heedless  of 
consequences,  and  regardless  of  every  thing  but 
truth,  openly  everywhere  professed  themselves 
witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  j  and  with 
a  confidence  which  could  proceed  from  nothing 
but  conviction,  and  which  pricked  the  Jews  to 
the  heart,  bade  the  home  of  Israel  know  assuredh/^ 
that  God  had  made  that  same  Jesus^  whom  they 
had  crucyiedy  both  Lord  and  Christ. 
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I  mean  not  to  produce  these  instances  of  apos- 
tolic zeal  as  direct  prooft  of  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity; for  every  reli^on,  nay,  every  absurd  sect 
43€  every  religion,  has  had  its  zealots,  who  have 
not  scrupled  to  maintain  their  principles  at  the 
expense  of  thdr  lives :  hnfl  lite  ougllt  rh  more  to 
infer  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  the  mere  zeal 
of  its  propagators,  than  the  truth  of  Mahomet- 
anism  from  that  of  a  Turk.    When  a  man  suffers 
himself  to  be  covered  with  infamy,  pillaged  of 
his  property,  and  dragged  at  last  to  the  block  or 
the  stake,'  rather  than  give  up  his  opinion  :  the 
{nt>per  inference  is,  not  that  his  opinion  is  true, 
but  that  he  believes  it  to  be  true ;  and  a  ques- 
tion of  serious  discussion  immediately  presents 
itself— upon  what  fimndation  has  he  built  his  be- 
lief?    This  is  often  an  intricate  inquiry,  inclu- 
ding in  it  a  vast  compass  of  human  learning :  a 
Bramin  or  a  Mandarin,  who  should  observe  a 
missionary  attesting  the  truth  of  Christianity  with 
his  blood,  would,  notwithstanding,  have  a  right 
to  ask  many  questions,  before  it  could  be  expect- 
ed that  he  should  give  an  assent  to  our  faith. 
In  the  case  indeed  of  the  Apostles,  the  inquiry 
would  be  much  less  perplexed  j  since  it  would 
briefly  resolve  itself  into  this-*-whether  they  were 
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CTediWe  reporters  of  facts  which  they  themselves 
professed  to  have  seen  : — ^and  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  shew,  that  their  zeal  in  attesting 
what  they  were  certainly  competent  to  judge  of, 
could  not  proceed  from .  any  alluring  prospect  of 
worldly  ihtefest  oi^n'^mbitjon,  or  from  any  other 
probable  motive  than  a  love  of  truth. 

But  the  credibility  of  the  Apostles'  testimony, 
or  their  competency  to  judge  of  the  facts  which 
they  relate,  is  not  now  to  be  examined ;  the 
.question  before  us  simply  relates  to  the  principle 
by  which  their  zeal  was  excited :  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  real  astonishment  to  me,  that  any  one 
conversant  with  the  history  of  the  first  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity,  acquainted  with  the  oppo- 
sition it  every  where  met  with  from  the  people 
of  the  Jews,  and  aware  of  the  repugnancy  which 
must  ever  subsist  between  its  tenets  and  those 
of  Judaism,  should  ever  think  of  deriving  the 
zeal  of  the  primitive  Christians  from  the  Jewish 
religion. 

Both  Jew  and  Christian,  indeed,  believed  in 
one  God,  and  abominated  idolatry;  but  this 
detestation  of  idolatry,  had  it  been  unaccompa- 
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nied  with  the  belief  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
would  probably  have  been  just  as  inefficacious  in  • 
exciting  the  zeal  of  the  Christians  to  undertake 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  world,  as  it  •  had 
ftir  ages  been  in  exciting  ths^  of  the  Jew.  -  But 
supposing,  what  I  think  foy^  have-not  proved,' 
and  what  I  am  certain  cannot  be  admitted'with- 

a 

Out  proof,  that  a  zeal  derived  from  the  Jewish 
religion  inspired  the  first  Christians  with  forti- 
tude to  oppose  themselves  to  the  institutions  of 
Paganism  ;  what  was  it  that  encouraged  them  to 
attempt  the  conversion  of  their  own  country- 
men ?  Amongst  the  Jews  they  met  with  no 
superstitious  observances  of  idolatrous  rites ; 
and  therefore  amongst  them  could  have  no  op- 
portunity of  "  declaring  and  confirming  their 
zealous  opposition  to  Polytheism,  ,or  .of  fortify- 
ing by  frequent  protestations  their  attachment  to 
the  Christian  faithi"  Here  then,  at  least,  the 
cause  you  have  assigned  for  Christian  zeal  ceases 
to  operate  j  and  we  must  look  out  for  some  other 
principle  than  a  zeal  against  idolatry,  or  we  shall 
never.be  able  satisfactorily  to  explain  the  ardour 
with  which  the  Apostles  pressed  the;  disciples  of 
Moses  to  become  the  disciples  of  Christ.  > 
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Again,  doe»  a  determmed  opposition  to,^  and 
an  open  abhorrence  of  every  tiie  minutest  part 
of  an  established  religion  appear  to  you  to  be 
the  most  likely  method  of  conciliating  to  another 
faith  those  who  profess  it  ?  The  Christians,  you 
contend,  could  neithpf  mix  with  the  Heatheos^. 
in  their  convivial  entertainments,  nor  partake 
with  them  in  the  celebration  of  their  solemn  fe3- 
tivals  \  they  could  neither  associate  with  them 
in  their  hymeneal  nor  funeral  rites ;  they  could 
not  cultivate  their  arts,  or  be  spectators  of  thei|r 
shows ;  in  short,  in  oi^er  to  escape  the  rites  of 
F<^y theism,  they  were  ifi^  your  opinion  obligj^d 
to  renounce  the  commerce  of  mankind,  and  all 
the  offices  ind  amuaemento  dl  Hfe.  Now,  how. 
sucl^  an  extravagant  and  intemperate  zeal  as  ymk 
here  describe,  can,  humanly  speaking,  be  coa- 
aidered  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  quick 
propagatibn  of  Christianity,  Jn  opposition  to  att 
the  established  powers  of  Pagimism^  is  a  circum^ 
stance  I  can  li^nd  means  comprehend  The 
Jesmt  missionaries,  whose  humian  prudence  iicr 
one  iRnll  question,  were  quite  of  a  contrary  way 
of  thinking ;  and  broi]^ht  a  deserved  cen$i}^ 
upon  thmsiffveto  fbr  not  sccopU^g  to  pcop^igaM 
the  faith  of  Christ,  by  indulging  to  their  Pagan 
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converts  a  .frequent  use  of  idolatrous  ceremo* 
nies.  l^n  the  whole  it  appears  to  me,  that, 
the  Christians  were  in  no  wise  indebted  to  the 
Jewish  religion  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  pro- 
pagated the  gospel  amongst  Jews  as  well  as  gen- 
tiles ;  and  that  such  a  zeal  as  you  describe,  let 
its  principle  be  what  you]  please,  could  never 
have  been  devised  by  any  human  understanding 
as  a  probable  mean  of  promoting  the  progress 
of  a  reformation  in  religion,  much  less  could  it 
have  been  thought  of  or  adopted  by  a  few  ig- 
norant and  unconnected  men. 

In  expatiatii^  upon  this  subject  you  have 
taken  an  opportunity '  of  remarking,  that  "  the 
contempbraries  of  Moses  and  Joshua  had  beheld 
with  careless  indlfl^nce  the  most  amazing 
miracles^— and  that,  in  contradiction  to  every 
known  principle  of  the  human  mind,  that  singu- 
lar people  (the  Jews)  seems  to  have  yielded  a 
stronger  and  more  ready  assent  to  the  traditions 
of  thdr  remote  ancestors  than  to  the  evidence 
of  their  own  senses/'  This  observation  bears 
hardup<m  &e  vMacity  <tf  the  Jewish  Scriptures; 
and,  was  it  true,  would  force  us  either  to  reject 
them,  or  to  admits  p<>sition  as  extraorcHnaiy  as 
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a  miracle  itself— that  the  testimony  of  others 
produced  in  the  human  mind  a  stronger  degree 
of  conviction,  concerning  a  matter  of  fact,  than 
t^js  ^testimony  of  the  senses  themselves.  It  hap- 
pens however,  in  the  present  case^  that  we  are 
under  no  necessity  of  either  rejecting  the  Jewish 
Scijlptures,  or  of  admitting  such  an  absurd  posi- 
tion j  for  the  fact  is  not  true,  that  the  contem- 
poraries of  Moses  and  Joshua  beheld  with  care- 
less  indifference  the  miracles  related  in  the  Bible 
to  have  been  performed  in  their  favour.  That 
these  miracles  were  not  sufficient  to  awe  the 
Israelites  into  an  uniform  obedience  to  the  The- 
ocracy, cannot  be  denied  j  but  whatever  reasons 
may  be  thought  best  adapted  to  account  for  the 
'  propensity  of  the  Jews  to  idolatry,  and  their  fre- 
quent defection  from  the  worship  of  the  One  true 
God,  "  a  stubborn  incredulity"  cannot  be  admit* 
ted  as  one  of'  them. 

To  men,  indeed,  whose  understandings  have 
been  enlightened  by  the  Christian  revelation,  and 
enlarged  by  all  *  the  aids  of  human  learning  ; 
who  are  under  no  temptations  to  idolatry  from 
without,  aud  whose  reason  from  within  wouldi 
revolt  at  the  idea  of  worshipping  the  infinite 
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Author  of  the  universe  under  any  created  sym-i 
bol ;— 4o  men  who  ar^  compelled,  by  the  utmost 
exertion  dT  their  reason,  to  admit  as  an  irrefra- 
gabk  truth,  what  puzzles  the  first  principles  cf 
all  reasoning — the  eternal  existence  of  ^n  uh^ 
caused  Being ;  and  who  are  conscious  that  they 
cannot  give  a  fiill  account  61  any  one  phasnome- 
non  in  nature,  from  the  rotation  of  the  great  orbs 
of  the  universe  to  the  germination  of  ^  blade  of 
grass,  without  having  recourse  to  him  as  the  pri« 
maiy  incogsprehensible  cause  of  it ;— -and  who^ 
from  seeing  him  every  where,  have,  by  ^  strange 
&tality  (converting  an  excess  of  evidence  into  a 
|»rinciple  of  disbelief,)  at  times  doubted  con- 
teeming  his  existence  a^y  wh^e,  and  made  the 
very  universe  their  Ood; — to  men  of  such  a 
stamp,  it  appears  almost  an  incredible  thing, 
that  any  human  being  which  had  seen  the  order 
of  nature  interrupted,  or  tiie  uniformity  of  its 
course  suspended,  though  but  for  a  moment, 
should  ever  afterwards  lose  the  impression  of 
reverential  awe  which  they  apprehend  would 
hove  been  excited  in  their  minds.  But  wliat- 
ever  effix^  "die  visible  interposition  of  the  IMtf 
might  have  in  removing  the  scepticiism,  or  con^ 
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jSrming  the  &ith  of  a  few  philosophers,  it  is  with 
me  a  very  great  doubt,  whether  the  people  in 
general  of  our  days  would  be  more  strongly  af- 
fected by  it  than  they  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  days  of  Moses. 

Was  any  people  under  heaven  to  .escape  the 
certain  destruction  impending  over  them,  from 
the  close  pursuit  of  an  enraged  and  irresistible 
einemy,  by  seeing  the  waters  of  the  ocean  become 
iing  a  waU  to  them  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their 
Ufi;  they  would,  I  apprehend,  be  agitated  by 
the  very  same  passions  we  are  told  the  Israelites 
were,  when  they  saw  the  sea  returning  to  his 
strength,  and  swallowing  up  the  host  of  Pha- 
raoh ;  they  would  fear  the  Lord^  they  would  he- 
Uefoe  the  Lord^  and  they  would  express  their  faith 
and  their  fear  by  praising  the  Lord : — they  would 
not  behold  such  a  great  work  with  careless  inc^f- 
Jerencej  but  with  astonishment  and  terror }  nor 
would  you  be  able  to  detect  the  slightest  vestige 
of  stubborn  incredulity  in  their  song  of  gratitude. 
No  length  of  time  would  be  able  to  blot  from 
their  minds  the  memory  of  such  a  transaction,  or 
induce  a  doubt  concerning  its  Author;  though 
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future  hunger  and  thirst  might  make  them  call 
out  for  water  and  bread,  with  a  desponding  and 
rebellious  importunity. 

But  it  was  not  at  the  Red  Sea  only  that  the 
Israelites  regarded  with  something  more  than  a. 
careless  indifference  the  amazing  miracles  which 
God  had  wrought ;  for,  when  the  law  was  de- 
clared to  them  from  mount  Sinai,  all  the  people 
saw  the  thunderingSj  and  the  lightnings^  and  the 
noise  of  the  tempest^  and  the  mountains  smoking  ; 
and  'when  the  people  saw  it^  they  removed  and  stood 
afar  off:  and  they  said  unto  Moses^  Speak  thou 
with  uSy  and  we  will  hear  ;  but  let  not  God  speak 
with  uSy  lest  we  die. — ^This  again.  Sir,  is  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  language  of  the  con* 
temporaries  of  Moses  and  Joshua ;  and  I  leave  it 
to  you  to  consider  whether  this  is  the  language  of 
stubborn  incredulity  and  careless  indifference. 

We  are  told  in  Scripture,  too,  that  whilst  any 
of  the  contemporaries  of  Moses  and  Joshua  were 
alive,  the  whole  people  served  the  Lord :  the 
impression  which  a  sight  of  the  miracles  had 
made,  was  never  effitced-— nor  the  obedience, 
which  might  have  been  expected  as  a  natural 
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consqquepce,  refund — till  Moses  and  Joshua^ 
^d  all  their  contemporaries,  were  gathered 
unto  their  fathers  ;  till  another  generation  qfter 
them  arosey  which  knew  not  the  Lordj  nor  yet  the 
idsorks  which  he  had  done  for  Israel.  Bat  the 
people  served  the  Lord  all  the  daj/$  of  Joshua^ 
qnd  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua^ 
who  had  seen  all  the  great  works  qf  the  Lord  that 
Al  did  for  Israel. 

I  am  far  from  tbinl^ipg  you.  Sir,  unacquainted 
with  Scripture,  or  desirous  of  sinking  the  weight 
of  it9  testimony }  but  as  the  words  of  the  history 
from  which  you  must  have  derived  your  obser- 
vation, will  not  support  you  in  imputing  careless 
indifference  to  the  contemporaries  of  Moses,  oif 
stubborn  increduUty  to  the  forefathers  of  the  Jew9» 
I  know  not  what  can  have  induced  you  to  pass 
so  severe  a  censure  upon  them,  except  that  you 
look  upon  a  lapse  into  idolatry  as  a  proof  of  infi- 
delity* In  answer  to  this  I  would  remark,  that 
with  equal  soundness  of  ai^ument  we  ought  to 
inf^r,  that  every  one  who  transgresses  a  religioii, 
disbelieves  it ;  aiid  that  every  individual,  who  in 
any  conununity  incurs  civil  pains  and  penalties^ 
is  a  disbeliever  of  the  exbtence  of  th^  authority 
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by  vrhidi  they  are  inflicted*  Hie  sanctiom  of  the 
Mosaic  law  were,  in  your  opinion,  terminated 
withii^  the  narrow  limits  of  this  life ;  In  that  pair* 
ticular,  then,  they  must  have  rlBsembled  the  MitC** 
tiotA  c{  all  other  dvil  laws:  Pran$greis  imddie 
is  the  language  of  every  one  of  them,  as  well  as 
that  of  Moses ;  and  I  know  not  what  reason  we 
have  to  expect  that  the  Jews,  who  were  ai)^<» 
mated  by  the  same  hopes  of  temporal  rewards, 
impelled  by  the  same  fesuis  of  temporal  puniiEfti* 
ments,  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  should  have 
been  so  singular  in  their  conduct,  as  never  to 
have  listened  to  the  clamours  of  passion  before 
the  still  voice  of  reason ;  as  never  to  have  pri> 
ferted  a  present  gratification  of  sense,  in  the  lewd 
^celebration  of  idolAtrous  rites,  before  the  i%id 
observance  of  ixJutome  Ceremonies. 

Before  I  rel^stse  ydit  firotn  the  trouble  dT  this^ 
Letter,  I  cannot  hel))  observing,  that  I  could 
have  wished  you  h&d  fumi^ed  your  reader  widi 
limborch's  answers  to  the  objectiotis  dT  the  Jew 
(kobio,  concerning  the  p^petiml  obligation:  of 
the  law  of  Moses*  You  have  indeed  mentioned 
Limbcxrch  with  reqpect,  in  a  short  note  \  but 
UuNigh  you  have  studiousty  put  i&to  the  mouths 
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of  the  Judaising  Christians  in  the  apostolic  days^ 
and  \dth  great  strength  inserted  in  your  text, 
whatever  has  been  said  by  Orobio  or  others 
against  Christianity,  from  the  supposed  perpe- 
tuily  of  the  Mosaic  dispensiation ;  yet  you  have 
not  favoiired  us  with  any  one  of  the  numerous 
replied  which  have  been  made  to  these  seemingly 
strong  ol^ections.  You  are  pleased,  it  is  true, 
to  say,  **  that  the  industry  of  our  learned  divines 
has  abundantly  explained  the  ambiguous  lan- 
guage of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  ambiguous 
conduct  of  the  apostolic  teachers/*  It  requires. 
Sir,  no  learned  industry  to  explain  what  is  so  ob- 
vious and  so  express,  that  he  who  runs  may  read 
it.  The  language  of  the  Old  Testament  is  this: 
Beholdy  the  days  comcy  saiHi  the  Lordy  that  t  isAU 
make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  oflsrael^  and 
mth  the  hotise  of  Judah ;  not  according  to  the 
covenant  (hat  I  made  with  their  fatJierSy  in  the 
day  that  I  took  them  by  the  liand  to  bring  them 
tnit  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  This,  methinks,  is  a 
clear  and  solemn  declaration — ^there  is  no  ambi- 
guity at  all  in  it — ^that  the  covenant  with  Moses 
was  hot  to  be  perpetual,  but  was  in  some  future 
time  to  give  way  to  a  new  covenant.    I  will  not 

detain  you  with '  an  explanation  of  what  Moses 
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himself  has  ^aid  lipdn  this  subject ;  but  you  may 
try,  if  you  jdease,  whether  you  can  apply  the 
fi)Uowing  declaration,  which  Moses  made  to  the 
Jews,  to  any  prophet  or  succeauon  of  prqphets, 
with  the  same  propriety  that  you  can  to  Jesus 
Chnst  :—The  Lard  thy  God  wiU  raise  up  unto 
thee  a  Prophetjram  the  midst  of  thee^  qf  thy  hre* 
threrij  tike  unto  me :  unto  him  shall  ye  hearken. 
If  you  think  this  ambiguous  or  obscure,  I  an- 
swer, That  it  is  not  a  history,  but  a  prophecy, 
and,  as  such,  unavoidably  liable  to  some  d^ree 
«f  obscurily,  till  interpreted  by  the  event. 

Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles  more 
ambiguous  than  the  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  they  did  not  indeed  at  first  comprehend 
the  whole  of  the  nature  of  the  new  dispensation^ 
and  when  they  did  understand  it  better,^  they 
did  not  think  proper  upon  every  occasion  to  use 
their  Christian  liberty;  but,  with  t;rue  Christian 
chiu*ity,  accommodated  themselves  in  matters  of 
indifference  to  the  prejudices  of  their  weaker 
brethf  eiiv  But  he  who  changes  his  conduct  with 
a  change  of  sentiments,  proceeding  from  anJup 
creabe  of  knowledge^  is  not  ambiguomi;  in  his 
^Qitact  (  nor  should  he  be  accuiiedi^  a  ci^>able 
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4.uf  licil^i  whp  in  a  ms^tv  of  the  last  inlportrace 
eftd^avoura  to  conciliate  (Jiye  goocUwill  of  all,  by 
CQnjforining  iu  a  few  inBocent:  Dbservances  to  tlie 
jxacficular  persuasions  of  diffisrent  men. 


.* 


, .  On^  remark  more, and  Ihav^  done*.  In y<?ur 
.acccHifit  of  jixe  Gn(»rttea^  you  haw  given  us  a  very 
.qainute  catalogue  of  t]be  objeetions  which  they 
i^ade  to  the  authority  of  Moses,  firo^  his  account 
^of^e  creation)  of  the  pAtmffffh^f  of  the  law,  suad 
S^.ftj^  attributes  of  tbt  XH^ty*  I  have  not  lei- 
sure to  examine  whether  tlie  Qnosticsof  fbrmcfr 
ages  really  made  all  the  objections  you  have 
mfiationed  j  I  tahe  it  &^  granted,  upop  your 
iMliority,  that  they  did ;  but  I  am  certain,  if 
ihey  di4>  that  the  Gnostics  of  modern  tim^s  have 
110  reason  to  be  pu£fed  up  wi^theit  knowledge, 
orito.  be  hkd  in  admiratiod  is  men  of  subtile 

• 

j^etraticm  or  xefiaed  erudition  :.  they  are  dll 
miswable  xopidrs  of  thdir  brethren  of  antiquity ; 
md.Htttiier;  Mosgan,  nbr  Tindal^  nor  Bolisg- 
bdkoi  nor  Yoltaire^  have  bees  able  to  proiduce 
^beurcie  a  single  iiew  ob^doB.  Yoa  think  :tiiat 
4lie  Fath^a:  h»ve  not  {troperly  aii&wered  the 
filbwtiwi  n  {  imakb  no  qaeifa^k)i^-iSiry.  you  Are 
4Mte;^  answw  them  ia  y6ar  dwit  safi^fiM^on, 
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and  informed  of  every  thing  that  has  been  said  by 
our  industrious  divines  upon  the  subject ;  and  we 
should  have  been  glad,  if  it  had  fallen  in  with 
your  plan  to  have  administered  together  with  the 
poison  its  antidote :  but  since  that  is  not  the 
case,  lest  its  malignity  should  spread  too  &r,  I 
must  just  mention  it  to  my  younger  readers,  that 
Leland  and  others,  in  their  ref^es  to  the  modem 
Deists,  have  given  very  full,  and  as  many  leartr- 
ed  men  apprehend^  very  satis&ctory  answers  to 
«tei^  one  of  the  ofajectioiis  which  you  have  de- 
rived ftam  the  Gnostic  Heresy. 

*  I  am,  &i. 


.  I'i 


Ou,. 


LETTER  IL 


SIR, 

**  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  improved  by 
every  additional  circumstance  which  could  give 
weight  and  efficacy  to  that  important  truth/' 
is  the  second  of  the  causes  to  which  you  at* 
tribute  the  quick  increase  of  Christianily.  Now 
if  we  impartially  consider  the  circumstances  of 
the  persons  to  whom  the  doctrine,  not  simply  of 
a  future  life,  but  of  a  future  life  accompanied 
with  punishments  as  well  ds  rewards ;  not  only 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  accompanied  with  that  of  the 
resurrection,  was  delivered ;  I  cannot  be  of  opi- 
nion that,  abstracted  from  the  supernatural  tes- 
timony  by  which  it  was  enforced,  it  could  have 
met  with  any  very  extensive  reception  amongst 
them. 

It  was  not  that  kind  of  future  life  which  they 
expected ;  it  did  not  hold  out  to  them  the  pu- 
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nishments  of  the  infernal  regions  as  aniksjabuhs. 
To  the  question.  Quid  si  post  mortem  maneant 
animi  ?  they  could  not  answer  with  Cicero  and 
the  philosophers — Beatos  esse  concede  ;  because 
there  was  a  great  probability  that  it  might  be 
quite  otherwise  with  them.     I  am  not  to  learn 
that  there  are  passages  to  be  picked  up  iii  the 
writings  of  the  antients  which  might  be  produced 
as  proo&  of  their  expecting  a  future  state  of 
punishment  for  the  flagitious  ;  but  this  opinion 
was  worn  out  of  credit  before  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  :  the  whole  disputation  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Tusculan  Questions,  goes  upon  the  other 
supposition.     Nor  was  the  absurdity  of  the  doc- 
trine  of  future  punishments  confined  to  the 
writings  of  the  philosophers,  or  the  circles  of  the 
learned  and  polite ;  for  Cicero,  to  mention  no 
others,  makes  no  secret  of  it  in  his  public  plead- 
ings before  the  people  at  large.     You  yourself. 
Sir,  have  referred  to  his  oration  for  Cluentius : 
in  this  oration,  you  may  remember,  he  makes 
great  mention  of  a*  very  abandoned  fellow,  who 
had  forged  I  know  not  how  many  wills,  mur- 
dered I  know  not  how  many  wives,  and  perpe- 
trated a  thousand  other  villanies;  yet  even  to 
this  profiUlgate,  by  name  Oppiamcus,  he  is  per- 
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suaded  that  death  was  not  the  occasion  of  any 
evil  *•  Hence,  I  think,  we  may  conclude,  that 
such  <^  the  Romans  as  were  not  wholly  infected 
with  the  annihilating  notions  of  Epicurus,  but 
entertained  (whether  from  remote  tradition  or 
enlightened  argumentation)  hopes  of  a  future 
life,  had  no  manner  of  expectation  of  such  a  life 
9s  included  in  it  the  severity  of  punishment  de- 
nounced in  the  Christian  scheme  against  the 
wickedii 

Nor  was  it  that  kind  of  future  life  which  they 
wished :  they  would  have  been  glad  enough  of 
an  Elysium  which  could  have  admitted  into  it 
men  who  hiid  spent  this  life  in  the  perpetration 
oi  every  vice  which  can  debase  and  pollute  the 
human  heart.  To  abandon  every  seducing  gra^ 
tification  of  sense,  to  pluck  up  every  latent  root 
of  ambition,  to  subdue  every  impulse  of  revenge, 
to  divest  themselves  of  every  inveterate  habit  in 
which  their  glory  and  their  pleasure  consisted; 

*  Nam  nunc  quidem  quid  tandem  mail  illi  mors  attulit  ? 
nisi  fort^  ineptiis  ac  fabulis  ducimur^  ut  existimemus  apud 
inures  impiorum  supplkia  perferK^  ac  plures  illic  oflendissc 
idiBicoB  quam  hie  reUquiese— 4|u«  si  faka  sint,  \A  quod  omnes 
mtcDigunt^  &c.    . 
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to  do  all  this  and  moret  before  they  could  look 
up  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  Hfe  mihont  terror 
and  amazement,  was  not,  one  would  thinly  aa 
easy  undertaking :  nor  was  it  likely  that  many 
would  fiviake  the  religious  institutions  of  theiu 
ancestors,  set  at  nought  the  gods  under  whose 
nuspices  the  Capitol  had  been  founded,  and 
Rome  made  mistress  of  the  world ;  and  suffer 
themselves  to  be  persuaded  into  the  belief  of  a 
tenet,  the  very  mention  of  which  made  VeJiit 
tremble,  by  any  thing  less  than  a  full  convi& 
tion  of  the  supernatural  authority  of  those  who 
taught  it. 

The  several  iichoola  of  Genttie  pbibsopby  had 
discussed^  with  no  ^small  subtlety, .  eveiy .  argu-v 
ment  which  xeason  ooilld  sugge^tt  M  and  fig^n«k 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  ibiMe  ittncertam 
glimmerings  of  the,  light  of  nfiture  would  have 
prepared  the  minds  of  the  learned  &r  the  xecpfh 
tion  of  the  full  illustration  of  this  subject  by  the 
gospel,  had  not  the  resurrection  been  a  part  of 
the  doctrine  therein  advaqced*  But  ttiat  tbffi 
corporeal  frame,  which  is  faqucly  mouldering 
away,an4  resolved  at  last  into  the  undistUDguished^ 
mass  ojf  tdeiqeiita  from,  which  it  was  at  first  de^ 
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rived,  should  ever  be  clothed  mth  immortaBfy  f 
that  this  corruptible  should  ever  put  on  incorrupt 
Hon  ;  is  a  truth  so  &r  removed  from  the  appre- 
hension of  philosophical  research,  so  dissonant 
from  the  common  conceptions  o£  mankind,  that 
,  amongst  all  ranks  and  persuasions  of  men  it  was 
esteemed  an  impossible  thing.  J\t  Athens  the 
philosophers  had  listened  with  patience  to  St. 
Paul,  whilst  they  conceived  him  but  a  setter ^th 
qf  strange  gods;  but  as  soon  as  they  compre- 
hended that  by  the  ava^oung  he  meant  the  resur- 
rection, they  turned  from  him  with  contempt.  It 
was  principally  the  insisting  Upon  the  same  to- 
pic, which  made  Festus  think  that  much  learning 
had  nuide  hm  mad.  And  the  questions.  How 
are  the  dead  raised  up  ?  and,  WiA  what  body  do 
they  come  f  seem,  by  Paul's  solicitude  to  answer 
them  with  fiilness  and  precision,  to  have  been 
not  unfrequently  proposed  to  him  by  those  who 
were  desirous  of  becoming  Christians. 

The  doctrine  of  a  friture  life  then,  as  pro^ 
mulged  in  the  gospel,  being  neither  agreeable  to 
the  expectations,  nor  corresponding  with  the 
wishes,  nor  conformaUe  to  the  reason,  of  the 
Gentiles,  I  can  discover  no  motive  (setting  aatde 
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the  true  one,  the  divine  power  of  its  first 
preachers)  which  could  induce  them  to  receive 
it ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  belief,  to  con* 
form  their  loose  morals  to  the  rigid  standard  of 
gospel  purity,  upon  the  mere  authority  of  a  few 
contemptible  fiidiermen  of  Judea.  And  even 
you  yourself.  Sir,  seem  to  have  changed  your 
opinion  concerning  the  e&csLcy  of  the  expectation 
of  a  future  life  in  converting  the  Heathens,  when 
you  observe,  in  the  following  chapter,  that  **  the 
Pagan  multitude  reserving  their  gratitude  for 
temporal  benefits  alone,  rejected  the  inestima*^ 
ble  ^«  of  life  «d  i  J^rflity  which  w» 
offered  to  mankind  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth/' 

Montesquieu  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  ever  be 
impossible  for  Christianily  to  establish  itself  in 
China  and  the  East,  from  this  circumstance,  that 
it  prohibits  a  plurality  of  wives.  How  then  could 
it  have  been  possible  for  it  to  have  pervaded  the 
voluptuous  capital,  and  traversed  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  by  the  feeble  ef- 
forts of  human  industry,  or  human  knavery  ? 

But  the  Gentiles,  you  are  of  opinion,  were 
converted  by  their  Ifears ;  and  reckon  the  doc% 


Uines  of  ChriBt's.  speedy  appearanpe^  of  ^  mil^ 
knnmm^  and  of  the  .general !  conflagralioiii 
«mongst  those  I  additional  ciiocuinstances  i¥bidi 
gave  weight  tp  that  comieraisg^  a  fiituri^  stat4»f 
Befoce  I  pirdceed  to  the  exanua^tiQn  of:  the  e£$^ 
ciency  of  tbeae  several  circumstaiices  iii  aianmng 
the  ap^ebeiisioQ80f  the  GentilQs,wl}at  if  I  shoidd 
grant  jom  pteition  i  still  th?  main  questixHi  re^ 
cursr^f<rom  what  soured  did  they  derive  the  feass 
which  cony^erted  them  2  Not  sorely  from  the 
mere  human  labours  of  men,  who  were  every 
where  spoken  against^  ipade  a^qiectacle  of,  aad 
considi^ed  as  the  filth  oftibe  world,  and  tlptp  offi- 
scourhigof  all  thingfih-^not  siirely  firom  the  hu^- 
man  powers  of  him  who  professed  himself  ncde 
m  speech^  in  bodilg  presence  eontemptible,  and  a 
deviser  ^  the  ea^eeUeney  qf  speeth^  and  the  enU* 
e$Hig  words  qffmenfs  wisdom.  No,  such  wretched 
mstraments  were  but  ill  fitted  to  injure  the 
haughty,  and  tiae  leatned  Romans  with  any  other 
nisstons  than  those  of  nitv  or  ooatemnt« 


Now,  Sic,  if  yoB  please,  we.  wiU:  consider  thai; 
universal  expectation  of  the  approaching  end  o£ 
the  wotid,  w)uch,  you  tkHiiky  had  saidh  gieat  iidu- 
«i$ee  in  eooverting  Uiq  Pagans  to  ikdt  jmofiession 
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of  Chriatianity.  The  near  approach^  you  say, 
of  this  wonderful  event  had  been  predicted  by 
the  Apostles,  ^  though  the  revolution  of  seven- 
teen centuries  has  instructed  us  not  to  press  too 
closely  the  mysterious  language  of  prophecy  and 
revelation."  That  this  opinion,  even  in  the  times 
of  the  Apostles,  had  made  its  way  into  the  Chris- 
tian church,  I  readily  admit}  but  that  the  Apos- 
tles ever  either  predicted  this  event  to  others,  or 
dierished  the  expectation  of  it  in  themselves, 
does  not  seem  probable  to  me.  As  this  is  a 
point  of  soiQe  diflipulty  and  importance,  you  will 
sttffer  me  to  explain  it  at  some  length. 

It  must  be  owned  that  there  are  several  pas- 
sages in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles^  which,  at 
first  view,  seem  to  countenance  the  opinion  you 
have  adopted.  N(m^  says  St  Paul,  in  his  Epistle 
fo  the  Romans,  it  i$  high  time  to  awake  autqf 
sleep;  Jbr  now  is  owr  salvation  nearer  than  "when 
loe  beUeoed.  The  night  is  far  spent^  (he  day  is  at 
hand.  And  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  he  comforts  such  of  them  as  were  sorrow- 
ing for  the  loss  of  their  friends,  by  assuring  them 
that  they  were  not  lost  for  ever ;  but  that  th^ 
l^rd,  when  be  came,  would  bring  them  with 


hifli ;  ttixd  thM  they  %DtiId  nbt,  ih  iKe  ]Mttidpft. 
tion  of  imy  bl^ssing^^be  ifi  aA^r  Wise  beihiiid  those 
who  bhould  happeii  theA  to  be  alive :  we,  says 
he  (the  Qiristians  (if  iivhatever  age  or  countirjr, 
i^eeablei  to  a  freqttent  use  of  the  prcyitoun  tri?), 
Mfkh  ate  aUoe  and  remain  tmto  the  con^g  of  the 
Xjord,  tfhatt  hot  prevent  them  winch  are  asleep ; 
Jbt  ihi  ijyr*d  khkse^  shall  descend  Jhm  heaven 
^Bl>i(h  a  i0i6ut,  ibifh  tke  voice  of  the  archangel,  and 
idth  the  WiitAp  b^  imd  thef  dead  in  Christ 

shaU  a^  Jlrst ;  fkeh  we  WhUh  Ure  alive,  and  re- 
mdiity  shall  "he  ddUght  up  togeMkr  Ivi^  them  in  <fte 
clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord.  In  hil^  Epistle  to  liie 
Hiilippians  he  exhorts  his  Christian  brethren 
not  fco  disquiet  themselves  with  carking  cares 
aboat  their  tenrpbral  coitcems,  from  this  powcr- 
ftd  contfdfetatWni  fliAt  tiie  Lord  was  at  hatld: 
'Let  i/ot^r/iddet*ittlon  he  hnomt  tmto  all  men;  the 
Lord  fe  at  hahd ;  Be  ctr^l  aBdut  iioihmg.  Tlie 
Aposile  to  the  Hebiiews  ihrtdcates  the  same  doc- 
triinte^  atdmonishii^  his  cottvterts  to  prwoke  one 
tmoih^  to  tot)e,  and  to  good  works  ;  and  so  much 
the  mchrei  as  fkeif  saw  the  day  approaching.  The 
age  in  which  tnfe  Apbstfes  Kvcfd,  is  frequently 
called  by  them  the  tehd  of  thfe  world,  the  Ikst 
day Sy  the  laiM;  fadur.  I '  thmk  it  linnecefilSftry,  Sir, 
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to  triAible  you  with  m  expHcation  x£  these  and 
0ther  similar  texts  of  Scriptare,  which  are  usually 
adduced  in  support  of  your  opinion  ^  since  I 
hope  to  be  9bie  to  r  give  you  a  direct  prod^  thi^t 
,&e  Apdades  neither  comforted  themselves,  nor 
«ncoucaged  others,  with  the  deli^tful  hope  of 
aeei^g  their  Maatar  coming  again  into  the  wodd. 
It  is  evident  then  that  jSt.  John,  who  survived  all 
the  other  Apostles,  could  not  have  had  any  such 
^^ptotation;  since  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation, 
the  tatiu»  events  of  the  Christian  diurch,  which 
w^e  foiot  to  take4||lape,  many  of  them,  till  a  long 
utiles  of  yews  ;afi^r  h^  death,  and  somie  of  whicb 
liave  not  yet  h^n  #4^coi9plished,  are  there  mi- 
nutely deefGHb^  S^  Peter,  in  like  manner, 
•strongly  intiniate£i,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord 
au^ht  be  said  to  be  at  band,  though  it  was  at 
the  distant  qf  a  vkhousand  years  or  more  i  fi>r  in 
ireplying  to  tiie  itMn%  of  those  who  did  then,  or 
ahould  in  fiiitnre  ask.  Where  is  thp  promise  qf  his 
jcgnking  f  he  says,  JBelovedf  be  not  ignorqifit  qfHus 
Mie  tlmg^  ikat  one  day  4s  with  &e  Lord  as  a 
ihomdnd^ees^i  imdA  thousand  years  as  one  day  t 
I  The.  Lord  is  not  sktek  concerning  hispromse,  as 
mne  men  count  slackness*  And  be  ^eaks  oi 
fu^tiqgoff  his  tab^nv^ley  a»  the  ij^had  shewed 
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him ;  and  of  his  endeavour,  that  the  Christians 
after  his  decease  might  be  able  to  have  these 
things  in  remembrance:  so  that  it  is  past  a 
doubt,  he  could  not  be  of  opinion  that  the 
Lord  would  come  in  his  time.  As  to  St*  Paul, 
upon  a  partial  view  of  whose  writings  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ  is 
principally  founded;  it  is  manifest  that  he  was 
conscious  he  should  not  live  to  see  it,  notwith- 
standing the  expression  before  mentioned,  tt^ 
vobkh  are  a&oe  ;  for  he  foretels  his  own  death  in 
Express  terms — the  Ume  qf  ^  departure  is  at 
Jutnd ;  and  he  speaks  of  his  reward,  not  as  im- 
mediately to  be  conferred  on  him;  but  as  laid  up 
and  reserved  for  him  till  some  future  day — /  have 
Jbught  a  goodjight^  I  have  Jinished  my  course  ; 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  Jbr  me  a  crown  qf 
righteousness^  which  the  Lord^  the  righteous  jw^Cy 
shall  give  me  at  that  day.  There  is  moreover 
one  passage  in  his  writings,  which  is  so  express 
and  filU  to  the  purpose,  that  it  will  put  the  mat^ 
ter  I  think  beyond  all  doubt;  it  occurs  in  his 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians :  they,  it 
seems,  had  either  by  misinterpreting  some  parts 
of  his  former  letter  to  them,  or  by  the  preaching 
of  some,  who  had  not  the  spirU  of  truth ;  1^ 
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some  means  or  other,  they  had  been  led  to  lex* 
pect  the  speedy  coming  of  Ckifot,  and  been 
greatly  disturbed  in  mind  upiMr  that  account. 
To  remove  this  error,  he  writes  to  them  in  the 
following  very  solemn  and  affectionate  manner: 
We  beseech  yaUy  brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our 
Lard  Jesus  Christy  and  ly  our  gathering  together 
wUo  hm^  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  be 
troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by 
letter  as  from  us,  as  that  the  day  qfthe  Lord  is  at 
hand;  let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means.  He 
then  goes  on  to  4^scribe  a  &Uing  away,  a  great 
corruption  of  the  Christian  church,  which  was  to 
hi^en  before  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Now  by 
thb  revelation  of  the  man  of  sin,  this  mystery  of 
iniquity,  which  is  to  be  consumed  with  the  spirit 
of  his  mouth,  destroyed  by  the  brightness  of  his 
coming,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  is  to 
be  understood  the  past  and  inresent  abominations 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  How  then  can  it  be  said 
of  Paul,  who  clearly  foresaw  this  corruptiofi 
above  seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  that  he  ex- 
pected the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  his  own  day? 
Let  us  press.  Sir,  the  mysterious  language  of 
prophecy  and  revelation  as  closely  as  you  please; 
^ut  let  us  press  it  truly ;  aiid  we  n)ay,  peichaps^ 
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fitid  riaboh'ftoth  tbence  to  reo^ve^  with  less  rck 
Ittctainee,  a.  »%k)n^  wbidn  -  describes  a  comip 
tidn^  the  stcabgen^ss  6f  which,  had  it  inot  been 
foretold  id  uHeqluvocal;  tenns,  mi^ :  havb 
amazed  even  a  fiie&d  to  ChxisiiaBity.    \ 

'  I  will  prodfxee  you,  Siiry\a>pro{>heo}r^\*\ilhich 
the  more  closely  you  press  it,  the  more  xeadon 
you  will  have  to  believe,. that  the  speedy, eomiiig 
of  Christ  ooidd  never  haVe  beeajTeeticfe^^  by  thb 
Apostles.  Take  it^  as  taimslated  by  Bjdiop 
Newton:  But  tjkerJSpirit  ipeakiifh  eaynresss^.^  that 
m  ffiekittei^  HmtSi  •  ssonte  shall  aposUitke  Jrqm  th^ 
fiithfi  :gmn^  heid  to  errtmiousi  \  spmSf,  ^nd  •  doo* 
Irines  comer^^g  demons^  through  the.  hypocrisy 
qf  -Uars  ;  h^fimijg  theiriconscience  seiared  mthi a  red 
hot  iron  ;  Jwrbidtling  to  marry ^  and  commanding 
tO:  abstain  frfm  ?^a/^«-^Here  you  have  an  ex<- 
fKr6$s  prophecy — <lie  Spidt  hath  spoken;  it-fntbat 
^.  th0  latjter  timesM-taot .  InAliediately,  ^  bat  at 
•oAaej .  distant  petiod'*<*rsoine  should  atM]«rtiatiM 
£rom  the  feitH^^^-mme  ^ho  had  been  Christtanla^ 
j^ould  vo.  truth  be  so  iio  longerH-rlnit;  ishouU 
give  heed  t6  erroneous  spiiiiis,ivB(d  doctrines  con- 
cemiiag^  demons  t-^Presa  this  e^prtesioa'okMiel)^ 
and  you  may>  perhaps,  dJsoovdr  m  it  tfafe  ehro^ 


4N  A^o^f^f  ;fw  .cwus??J4¥iTT.  «» 


of  the  cburch  of  SfPKs  j-r-thisoogl^  );h9  bypqcri;fy 
of  Jiara: — ^You  iQcognize,,  op  fipabit^  the  pnMir 
hopd,  and  the  mmyrfAogi^^ir-rT^jn^e^  ihmt 
coBspience  3e9red( ; vi]3i  i^,rfd4)ot.irQpp<HCallo«ji9 
indeed,  muajt  hi9  conscience  be^  :\^p  trp^s  19 
indirfgenceji'TT-forbiddipg  to  .nwrfDr^r^ndicoinr 
aianding  to  abstain  from  m^eat^i-rnThif  Iwgn^gt 
needs  no  pressing;  it ;disco«enu:at  <>W^%  tbe  Whr 
ha|)p7  votaiiea  of  tnopo^tic  li£e^  ^d  jtbe49oc^ 
fin  of  eating  flesb  on  &st  diiys. 


•I 


li^  notwil^stai^ding  what  .h93  b^nrndtym 
^odd  istiJUl  be  of  opinMn,  thai  i^e  A{¥>9^ 
expected  Ghiist  would  iCopM  in  their  time;  it 
¥dll  not  SMbWf  4iiat  tliis  jkheic  eriior  nm^mMxy 
mse  to  diounish  thjeir  aiMbtfipty  a/s.pre^cbeni^af 
the  gofl^eL  I  jam  fle^Jisible.itiiif  po^iition  4i«4r 
alarm  eyen  aome  we^-^fibers  to  Cbristiani^; 
and  supply,  ito  .^nemes^  /mtb  ^/ihajt  l^y  will  think 
an  irrefragiible  argument  Xbie  ApostJIjes,  ^(^ 
wil  say,  weie  inspired  mAtb  tfie  spirit  of  tmtiti.; 
and  yet  they  feUiinto  a  f^o^xai^t^^  conoeiar 
ing  a  H^Mtter  i<^rgreat  imporUAce :  hsm  is  tbiB<io 
be  reconctlediPerhaps,  il0Ljthe4S]iUowingjQ^ian^ 
iB^n.the  i^inie.\af  ^qhc  SsmQw".^:  miuf^  was 
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nearly  at  an  end,  he  thought  proper  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  his  disciples,  who  were  quite  cast  down 
with  what  he  had  told  them  about  his  design  of 
leaving  them;  by  promising,  that  he  would  send 
to  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  the 
Spirit  of  truth ;  who  should  teach  them  all  things, 
imd  lead  them  into  all  truth.  And  we  know, 
that  this  his  promise  was  accomplished  on  the  * 
day  of  Pentecost,  when  they  wcfre  aU  filled  with 
the  Hciy  Ghost;  and  we  know  farther,  that  from 
that  time  forward,  they  were  enabled  to  speak 
wdth  tongues,  to  work  miracles,  to  preach  the 
1iror4  with  power,  and  to  comprehend  the  mys- 
tmj  of  the  new  dispensation  which  was  commit* 
ted  unto  them.  But  we  have  no  reason  from 
l^ence  4o  conclude,  that  they  were  immediately 
itiiqpired  with  the  aj^rehension  of  whatever  might 
be  known ;  that  they  became  acquainted  with 
all  kinds  of  truth:  they  were  undoubtedly  led 
into  such  truths  as  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
know,  in  cH^er  to  their  converting  the  world  te 
Qiristianity ;  but  in  otiier  things,  they  were  pro* 
bably  left  to  the  exercise  of  their  understandings, 
as  other  tsmi  usually  are.  But  surely  they  might 
he  proper  witnesses  of  the  life  and  resurrection 
of  Christ,  though  they  were  not  acquainted 
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every  thing  which  might  have  been  known; 
thoii^h^  in  particular,  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
precise  time  when  our  Lcnrd  would  come  to  judge 
the  world.  It  can  be  no  impeachment,  either 
of  their  int^rily  as  men,  or  their  ability  as 
historians,  or  thar  honesty  as  preachers  of 
the  go&fiel,  that  they  were  unacquainted  with 
what  had  never  been  revealed  to  them;  that 
they  followed  their  own  understandings  where 
they  had  no  better  light  to  guide  them ;  speaking 
from  conjecture,  when  they  could  not  speak  from 
certainty;  of  themsdves,  when  they  had  no 
commandment  of  the  Lord.  Th^  knew  but  in 
part,  and  they  prophesied  but  in  part ;  and  om- 
ceming  this  particular  point,  Jesus  himself  had 
told  them,  just  as  he  was  about  finally  to  leave 
them,  that  it  was  not  for  them  to  know  Hie  tima 
and  the  seasons^  "which  the  Father  had  put  in  his 
inwn  power.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
&e  Apostles  were  left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
concerning  the  time  in  which  Christ  should 
appear ;  since  beings  far  more  exalted,  and  more 
highly  favoured  of  heaven,  than  they,  were  under 
an  equal  degree  of  ignorance :  Qf  that  day^  says 
our  Saviour,  and  qf  that  howr^  kmmeth  no  (me  ; 
||Q>  not  ffic  angebwhich  are  in  heaven^ neither  the 
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Sony  hut  the  Father  cm^^r-I  am  a&aid^  Sir,  I 
have  tired  you  with  Scripture  quete^onsf  butif 
I  havi^  been  fortunate  enbugh  to  convince  youj 
either  lliat  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ  was 
never  expected,  much  less  fredictedj  b)r  the 
Apostles ;  or  that  their  mistake  in  that  particu* 
lar  expectation,  <»n  in  no  degree  dimiiiiA  the 
general  weight  of  tibeir  testimony  as  bistoriaiis^ 
I  i^all  not  be  sorry  for  the  enntd  I  may  have 
occasioned  you«  .       , 

V  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  Millenaium  is  the  second 
of  the  circumstances.  :«^ch  you  produce,  as  giv^ 
ing.  weight  to  that  of  a  future  state ;  and  yon  re- 
present this  doctrine  as  having  been  ^  carefully 
inculcated  by  a  succession  of  the  fathers,  ftom 
Justin  Martyr  and  Irena^us  down  to  Lactantius;^^ 
and  observed  tfaait,  when  ^^  the  edifice  x)f  ^e 
cburch  was  almost  completed,  the  temporary 
support  was  laid  aside  :'*  and  in  the  notes  you 
refer  us,  as  a  proof  of  what  you  advance,  to 
^  Irenseus,  the  disciple  of  Papias,  who  had  s^^ 
tiie  Apostle  St.  John,*'  and  to  tiie  second  Dt^ 
iogue  of  Justin^with  Trypho. 

I  wisdi.  Sir,  you  had  turned  to  Eusebius,  Jfi>r 
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Ae  character  of  thid  Fiqpiaf^  iffao  had  seen  the 
Apostle  St*  Joho ;  jtm  mould-  itbere  have  found 
him  represented  as  little  better  ithan  a  credulous 
old  woman ;  veiy  i  averse  fbohi  readings  bat 
mightily  given  to  pick  up  stories  and  tradiiioai 
next  to  £ibulou&;  dmongstwfaich  Eusebinsreckons 
this  of  the  Millennium  one.  Nor  is  it^  1  wppre^ 
hend,  quite  certain,  that  Fapias  ever  sawi,  much 
lesa  discoursed^  as  seems  to  be  insinnited,  with 
the  Apostle  &.  John.  Eusfebius  thinks  rather,  that 
it  was  John  the  Frefib3rter  he  had  seen*  But 
what  if  he  had  seen  the  Apostle  himself?  Many 
a  weakpheiuled  man  hii4  undoubtedly  seen  hiM 
as  well  as  Fapias ;  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed 
upon  Christians,  if  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
ceive as  apostolical  traditions  the  wild  revaies 
ef  ancient  enthusiasm,  or  such  crude  concep- 
tions of  ignorant  £inaticism,  as  nothing  but  the 
rust  of  antiquity  can  render  venerable. 

As  to  the  works  of  Justin,  the  very  dialogue 
you  refer  to  contains  a  proof,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Millennium  had  not,  even  in  his  time,  the 
universal  reception  you  have  supposed  j  but  that 
many  Christians  of  pure  and  pious  principles 
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rejected  it.  I  wonder  how  this  passage  escaped 
you ;  but  it  may  be  that  you  followed  TillotsoD, 
who  himself  followed  Mede,  and  read  in  the 
original  «  instead  of  au  ;  and  thus  unwarily  vio« 
lated  the  idiom  of  the  language,  the  sense  of  the 
context,  and  the  authority  of  the  best  editions*. 
In  the  note  you  observe,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  you  to  mention  all  the  intermediate  fathers 
between  Justin  and  Lactantius,  as  the  fact,  you 
say,  is  not  disputed.  In  a  man  who  has  read  so 
many  books,  and  to  so  good  a  purpose,  he  must 
be  captious  indeed,  who  cannot  excuse  small 
mistakes.      That  unprcgudiced  r^ard  to  truth 


*  Justin,  in  answering  the  question  proposed  by  Trypho, 
Whether  the  Christians  believed  the  doctrine  of  the  MiBeh* 

nium,  says,  n^Xoyno^  nv  aw  xeu  vr^n^y,  ort  eyu  jmv  ta^ 
aXkoi  woXXoi  reivr»  ^^fUfAtv,  ws  xeu  mretrrui  tVioraaBi,  r»r» 
ywfn(roiAS90f.  TIoXX^;  d'ov  xeu  T«y  m(  KAQAPAS  KAI  EYZEBOTS 
OfTtn  XfiOTiOMwy  FNOMHS  raro  (An  ym^i^uv,  saitfiaita  coi.  The 
note  subjoined  to  thb  passage  out  of  Justin,  in  Thirlby's  Ed. 
an.  1723.  is,  [noXX«c  ^^t;  xou  rwy  rti;  TLoAotfCLq]  Medus  (quern 
sequitur  Tiilotsonus,  Reg.  Fidei  per  iii.  sect.  9,  p.  756,  &  seq. 
legit  Twv  y  td;  xaOoe^;.    Vehementer  errant  viri  prsciari. 

And  in  Jebb's  Edit.  an.  1719,  we  have  the  following  note: 
boctrina  itaque  de  Millennio,  neque  erat  universalis  ecclesise 
traditio,  nee  opinio  de  fide  recepta^  &c. 
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however,  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of 
every  distinguished  historian,  will,  I  am  per* 
suaded,  make  you  thank  me  for  recalling  to  your 
memory,  that  Qrigen,  the  most  learned  of  all 
the  fitthers^and  Dionysius,  bi^op  of  Alexandria, 
usually  for  his  immense  erudition  sumamed  the 
Great,  were  both  of  them  prior  to  Lactantius, 
and  both  of  them  impugners  of  the  Millennium 
doctrine.  Look,  Sir,  into  Mosheim,  or  almost 
any  writer  of  ecclesiastical  history;  and  you  will 
find  the  opposition  of  Qrigen  and  Dionysius  to 
this  system  particularly  noticed:  look  into  so 
common  an  author  as  Whitby,  and  in  his  learned 
treatise  upon  this  subject,  you  will  find  he  has 
well  proved  these  two  propositions :  first,  that 
this  opinion  of  the  Millennium  was  never  gene- 
rally received  in  the  church  of  Christ ;  secondly, 
that  there  is  no  just  ground  to  think  it  was  de-> 
rived  from  the  Apostles.  From  hence,  I  think, 
we  may  conclude,  that  this  Millennium  doctrine 
(which,  by  the  bye,  though  it  be  new  modelled, 
is  not  yet  thrown  aside)  could  not  have  been  any 
very  serviceable  scaffold  in  the  erection  of  that 
mighty  edifice,  which  has  crushed  by  the  weight 
of  its  materials,  and  debased  by  the  elegance  of 
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its  structure^  iihe  stateli^ift  temples  of  heathen 
superstitidn. .  With  these  irdmarkS)  I  take  leave 
of  the  MillenniuBd ;  j\M  observing,  that  your 
ihird  circumstance,  the, (general  conflagraticNi, 
aeems  to  be  efifectuaHy  iilduded  in  your  first,  the 
speedy  :coming  of  Christ. 

lam,  &c. 


•  :  •  '      '  i" 
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LETTER  III. 


SIB, 

You  esteem  "  the  miraculous  ^wers  ascribed 
to  the  primitive  church/*  as  the  third  of  the 
BeMtsdt^  causes  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Chris- 
tiahity.  I  should  be  willing  to  account  the  mi- 
racles, not  merely  ascribed  to  the  primitivte 
church,  but  rieally  performed  by  the  Apostles,  as 
the  one  great  "primary  cause  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles.  But  waving  this  consideration,  Ut 
us  see  whether  the  mira<!nllous  powers,  which  y<m 
ascribe  to  the  primitive  church,  were  in  any 
eminent  degree  calculated  to  spread  the  belief  of 
Qiristiinity  amongst  a  great  and  an  enlightened 
peo^e* 

They  consisted,  you  tell  us,  "  of  divine  inspi- 
rations, conveyed  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
isleeping,  sometimes  of  a  taking  vision ;  and 
were  fiberally  beitowiedOn  all  ranks  of  the  faith- 
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ful,  on  women  as  on  elders,  on  boys  as  well  bb 
upon  bishops."  "  The  design  of  these  visions/' 
you  say,  "  was  for  the  most  part  either  to  disclose 
the  future  history,  or  to  guide  the  present  admi- 
nistration of  the  church.**  You  speak  of  "  the 
expulsion  of  demons  as  an  ordinary  triumph  of 
religion,  usually  performed  in  a  public  manner; 
and  when  the  patient  was  relieved  by  the  skill  or 
the  power  of  the  exorcist,  the  vanquished  demon 
was  heard  to  confess,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
fab}ed  gods  of  antiquity  who  had  impiously 
usurped  the  adoration  of  mankind  ;*'  and  you  re- 
present even  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead^  as  frequently  performed  on  necessary 
occasions. — Cast  your  eye^  Sir,  upon  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  ask  yourself  (I  put  the  question  to 
your  heart,  and  beg  you  will  consult  that  for  an 
answer ;  ask  yourself)  whether  her  absurd  pre- 
tensions to  that  very  kind  of  miraculous  powers, 
you  have  here  displayed  as  operating  to  the  in- 
crease of  Christianity,  have  not  converted  half  her 
numbers  to  Protestantism,  and  the  other  half  to 
Infidelity  ?  Neither  the  sword  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, nor  the  possession  of  the  keys  of  heaven, 
nor  the  terrors  of  her  spiritual  thunder,  have  been 
able  to  keep  withiin  her  pale^  even  those  who 
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have  been  bred  up  in  her  faith ;  how  then  should 
you  think,  that  the  very  cause  which  hath  al- 
most extinguished  Christianity  among  Christians, 
should  have  established  it  among  Pagans  ?  I  b^ 
I  may  4iot  be  misunderstood ;  I  do  not  take  upon 
me  to  say,  that  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  primitive  church  after  the  aposto- 
lical age,  were  forgeries ;  it  is  foreign  to  the  pre- 
sent  purpose  to  deliver  any  opinion  upon  that 
subject ;  but  I  do  beg  leave  to  insist  upon  this, 
that  such  of  them  as  were  forgeries,  must  in  that 
learned  age,  by  their  easy  detection,  have  rather 
impeded  than  accelerated  the  progress  of  Chris* 
tianity;  and  it  appears  very  probable  to  me, 
that  nothing  but  the  recent  prevailing  evidence 
of  real,  unquestioned,  apostolical  miracles,  could 
have  secured  the  infant  church  from  being  de- 
stroyed by  those  which  were  falsely  ascribed 
to  it.  , 

It  is  not  every  man  who  can  nicely  separate 
the  corruptions  of  religion  from  religion  itself; 
nor  justly  apportion  the  degrees  of  credit  due  to 
the  diversities  of  evidence ;  and  those  who  have 
ability  for  the  task,  are  usually  ready  enough  to 
emancipate   themselves  from  gospel  restraints 
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(which  thwart  the  propensities  of  sense,  check 
the  ebullitions  of  passion,  and  combat  the  pre-*' 
judices  of  the  world  at  every  turn)  by  blending 
ka  native  simplicity  with  the  superstitions  which 
have  been  dmved  from  it  No  argument  so 
well  suited  to  the  indolence  or  the  immorality 
of  mankind,  as  that  priests  of  all  ages  and  reli- 
gions are  the  same ;  we  see  the  pretensions  of 
the  Romish  priesthood  to  miraculous  powers, 
and  we  know  them  to  be  false;  we  are  conscious, 
that  they  at  least  must  sacrifice  their  integrity 
to  their  interest,  or  their  ambition ;  and  being 
pcucsuaded,  that  there  is  a  great  sameness  in  the 
passions  of  mankind,  and  in  their  incentives  to 
action ;  and  knowing,  that  the  history  of  past 
ages  is  abundantly  stored  with  similar  claims  to 
supernatural  authority,  we  traverse  back  in  ima-^ 
gination  the  most  distant  r^ions  of  antiquity  ^ 
and  finding,  from  a  superficial  view,  nothing  to 
discriminate  one  set  of  men,  or  one  period  of 
time  from  another;  we  hastily  conclude,  that  all 
revealed  religion  is  a  cheat,  and  that  the  miracles 
attributed  to  the  Apostles  themselves  £ure  sup. 
ported  by  no  better  testimony,  nor  more  worthy 
our  attention,  than  the  prodigies  of  F^gan  story, 
or  the  lying  wonders  of  Papal  artifice.    I  have 
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no  intention,  in  this  place,  to  enlarge  upon  the 
many  circumstances,  by  which  a  candid  inqui. 
rer  after  truth  might  be  able  to  distinguish  a 
pointed  difference  between  the  miracles  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  and  the  tricks  of  ancient  Or 
modern  superstition.  One  observation  I  would 
just  suggest  to  you  upon  the  subject ;  the  mi- 
racles recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
are  so  intimately  united  with  the  narration  of 
common  events,  and  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  life,  that  you  cannot,  as  in  profane  history, 
separate  the  one  from  the  other.  My  meaning 
will  be  illustrated  by  an  instance :  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius  have  handed  down  to  us  an  account  of 
many  great  actions  performed  by  Vespasian  ( 
amongst  the  rest,  they  inform  us  of  his  having 
wrought  some  miracles,  of  his  having  cured  a 
lame  man,  and  restored  sight  to  one  that  was 
blind.  JBut  what  they  tell  us  of  these  miracles, 
is  so  unconnected  with  every  thing  that  goes 
before  and  after,  that  you  may  reject  the  rela- 
tion of  them  without  injuring,  in  any  degree, 
the  consistency  of  the  narration  of  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life:  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
reject  the  relation  of  the  miracles  said  to  have 
been   performed   by  Jesus  Christ,   you  mudt 

E  2 
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necessarily  reject  the  account  of  his  whole  life§ 
and  of  several  transactions,  concerning  which  we 
have  the  undoubted  testimony  of  other  writers 
besides  the  Evangelists.  But  if  this  argument 
should  jiot  strike  you,  2>e^h&ps  the  following 
observation  may  tend  to  remove  a  little  of  the 
prejudice  usually  conceived  against  gospel  mi- 
racles, by  men  of  lively  imaginations,  from  the 
gross  forgeries  attributed  to  the  first  ages  of  the 

church. 

■  ■) 

The  phffinomeua  of  physics  are  sometimes  hap- 
pily illustrated  by  an  hypothesis }  and  the  most 
jrecondite  truths  of  jxiathematical  science  not  un- 
frequently  investigated  from  an  absurd  position ; 
what  if  we  try  the  same  method  of  arguing  in  the 
case  before  us?  Let  us  suppose  then,  that  a  new 
revelation  was  to  be  promulged  to  jnankind  j 
and  that  twelve  jmleamed  and  unfriended  men^ 
inhabitants  of  any  country  most  odious  and  des- 
picable in  the  eyes  x)f  Europe,  shpuld  by  the 
power  of  God  be  endowed  with  the  /acuity  of 
.speaking  languages  they  had  never  learned,  and 
performing  works  surpassing  all  human  ability^ 
and  that  being  strongly  impressed  with  a  p^urti- 

I 

cular  truth,  which  they  were  commissioned  to 
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prcmnilgate^  they  should  travel  not  only  through 
the  barbarous  regions  of  Africa,  but  through  all 
the  learned  and  polished  states  of  Europe; 
preaching  every  where  with,  unremitted  sedulity 
a  new  religion,  working  stupendous  miracles  in 
attestation  of  their  mission,  and  communicating 
ta  their  first  converts^  (as  a  seal  of  their  conver« 
sion)  a  variety  of  spiritual  gifts ;  does  it  appear 
probable  to  you,  that  after  the  death,  of  these 
men^  and  probably  after  the  death  of  most  of 
their  immediate  successors,  who  had  been  zea- 
lously attached  to  the  faith  they  had  seen  so  mi* 
raculously  con&med,  that  none  would  ever  at* 
tempt  to  impose  upon  the  credulous  or  the  igno- 
rant, by  a.  fictitious  claim  to  supernatural 
powers?  would  none  of  them  aspire  to  the 
gift  of  tongues  ?  would  none  of  them  mistake 
frenzy  for  illumination^  and  the  delusions  of  a 
heated  brain  for  the  impulses  of  the  spirit? 
would  none  undertake  to  cure  inveterate  dis- 
orders, to  expel  demons,  or  to  raise  the  dead? 
As  &r  as  I  can  apprehend,  we  ought,  from  such 
a  portion,  to  deduce,  by  every  rule  of  probable 
reasoning,  the  precise  conclusion,  which  was  ia 
fiict  verified  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles ;  every 
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species  of  miracles,  which  Heaven  had  enabled 
the  first  preachers  to  perfornl,  would  be  coun* 
terfeited,  either  from  misguided  zeal  or  interested 
cunning,  either  through  the  imbecility  or  th^ 
iniquity  of  mankind ;  and  we  might  just  as  rea* 
9onably  conclude,  that  there  never  was  any  pitty, 
charity,  or  chastity  in  the  world,  from  seeing 
such  plenty  of  pretenders  to  these  virtues,  as 
tiiiat  there  never  were  any  real  nnra^cles  perform-^ 
ed,  fyom  considering  the  great  store  of  those 
which  have  been  forged. 

But,  I  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  there 
are  many  in  the  present  age  (I  am  far  from  in« 
eluding  you.  Sir,  in  the  number)  whose  prejudices 
against  all  miraculous  events  have  arisen  to  that 
height,  that  it  appears  to  them  utterly  impossible 
for  any  human  testimony,  however  great,  U> 
establish  their  credibility.  I  beg  pardon  for 
atyling  tlieir  reasoning,  pr^udice  j  I  have  no  de- 
sign to  give  offence  by  that  word;  they  may, 
with  equal  right,  throw  the  same  imputation 
upon  mine ;  and  I  think  it  just  as  illiberal  in 
divines,  to  attribute  the  scepticism  of  every  Deist 
to  wilful  infidfKty }  as  it  is  in  the  Deists  to  re^ 
the  feith  of  every  divine  to  professional  bias.    I 
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bave  not  had  so  little  intercourse  with  mankind, 
nor  shunned  so  much  the  delightful  freedom 
of  social  converse,  as  to  be  ignorant,  that  there 
are  many  men  of  upright  morals  and  good  un- 
derstandings, to  whom,  as  you  express  it,  ^  a 
latent  and  even  involuntary  scepticism  adheres  i*^ 
and  who  would  be  glad  to  be  persuaded  to  be 
jChristians:  and  how  severe  soever  some  men  may 
be  in  their  judgments  concerning  one  another ; 
yet  we  Christians,  at  least,  hope  and  believe,  that 
the  great  Judge  of  all  will  make  allowance  fer 
*^  our  habits  of  study  and  reflection,*'  for  varioas 
circumstances,  the  efficacy  of  which,  in  giving  a 
particular  bent  to  the  understandings  of  men,  we 
can  neither  comprehend,  nor  estimate.  For  the 
sake  of  such  men,  if  such  should  ever  be  induced 
to  throw  an  hour  away  in  the  perusal  of  these 
letters,  sufler  me  to  step  for  a  moment  out  of  my 
way,  whilst  I  hazard  an  observation  or  two  upon 
the  subject. 

Knowledge  is  rightfy  ^vided  by  Mr.  Locke 

into  intuitive,  sensitive,  and  demonstrative.    It 

is  clear,  that  a  past  miracle  can  neither  be  the 

object  of  sense  nor  of  intuition,  nor  consequently 

^f  demonstration ;  we  cannot  then,  philosophi- 
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cally  speaking,  be  said  to  know,  that  a  miracle 
has  ever  been  performed.    But,  in  all  the  great 
concerns  of  life,  we  are  influenced  by  prdbabi^ 
lity  rather  than  knowledge  j  and  of  probability; 
the  same  great  author  establishes  two  founda- 
tions ;  a  conformity  to  our  own  experience,  and 
the  testimony  of  others.     Now  it  is  contended, 
that  by  the  opposition  of  these  two  principles, 
probability  is  destroyed;    or>  in  other  terms, 
that  human  testimony  can  never  influence  the 
mind  to  assent  to  a  proposition  repugnant  to 
uniform  experience.^— Whose  experience  do  you 
mean  ?  You  will  not  say,  your  own ;  for  the  ex- 
perience of  an  individual  reaches  but  a  little  way  ; 
aiid  no  doubt»  you  daily  assent  to  a  thousand 
truths  in  politics,  in  physics,  and  in  the  business 
of  common  life,  which  you  have  never  seen  veri* 
jBed  by  experience. — You  will  not  produce  the 
experience  of  your  friends ;  for  that  can  extend 
itself  but  a  little  way  beyond  your  own. — But 
by  uniform  experience,   I  conceive,    you  are 
desirous  of  understanding  the  experience  of  all 
ages  and  nations  since  the  £:)undation  of  the 
world.   I  answer,  first ;  how  is  it  that  you  become 
acquainted  with  the  experience  of  all  ages  and 
nations  ?    You  will  reply,  from  history. — Be  it 
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SO  t— -Peruse  then  by  &r  the  most  ancient  records 
of  antiquity :  and  if  you  find  no  mention  of  mi- 
racles in  them,  I  give  up  the  point.     Yes } — ^but 
every  thing  related  therein  respecting  miracles, 
is  to  be  reckoned  fabulous. — Why? — Because 
miracles  contradict  the  experience  of  all  ages 
and  nations.    Do  you  not  perceive.  Sir,  that  you 
beg  the  very  question  in  debate  ?  for  we  affirm, 
that  the  great  and  learned  nation  of  Egypt,  that 
the  Heathen  inhabiting  the  land  of  Canaan,  that 
the  numerous  people  of  the  Jews,  and  the  nations 
which,  for  ages,  surrounded  them,  have  all  had 
great  experience  of  miracles.    You  cannot  other- 
ways  obviate  this  conclusion,  than  by  question- 
ing the  authenticity  of  that  book,  concerning 
which,  Newton,  when  he  was  writing  his  Com- 
mentary  on  Daniel,  expressed  himself  to  the  per- 
son*  from  whom  I  had  the  anecdote,  and  which 
deserves  not  to  be  lost :  "  I  find  more  sure  marks 
pf  authenticity  in  the  Bible,  than  in  any  pro&ne 
Idstory  whatsoever/* 

However,  I  mean  not  to  press  you  with  the 
argument  ad  verecundkm ;  it  is  needless  to  so^ 

*  Dr.  Smith,  late  Master  of  Trinity  Cottege. 
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41cit  your  modesty,  when  it  may  be  posaibt^, 
perhaps,  to  make  an  impression  upon  your  judg^ 
ment :  I  answer,  therefore,  in  the  second  places 
that  the  admission  of  the  principle  by  which  yoa 
reject  miracles,  will  lead  us  into  absurdity.  The 
Jaws  of  gravitation  are  the  most  obvious  of  all 
the  laws  of  nature ;  every  person  in  every  part  of 
the  globe,  must  of  necessity  have  had  experience 
of  them.  There  was  a  time  when  no  one  was 
Acquainted  with  the  laws  of  magnetism ;  these 
suspend  in  many  instances  the  laws  of  gravity  ^ 
nor  can  I  see^  upon  the  principle  in  question, 
how  the  rest  of  mankind  could  have  credited  the 
testimony  of  their  first  discoverer;  and  yet  to 
have  rejected  it,  would  have  been  to  reject  the 
truth*  But  that  a  piece  of  iron  should  ascend 
^r^ually  from  the  earth,  and  fly  at  last  with  an 
increasing  rapidity  through  the  air  ;  and  attach- 
iJQg  itself  to  another  piece  of  iron,  or  to  a  parti- 
'Cular  species  of  iron  ore*,  should  remain  suspended 
in  opposition  to  the  action  of  its  gravity,  is  con- 
sonant to  the  laws  of  nature. — 1  grant  it ;  but 
there  va&a  time  when  it  was  contrary,  I  say  not 
to  die  lawa  of  nature,  but  to  the  uniform  expe- 
rience of  all  preceding  ages  and  countries ;  and 
at  that  particular  point  of  time,  the  testimony 
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nf  an  individual,  or  of  a  dozen  individuals,  who 
should  have  reported  themselves  eye  witnesses  of 
such  a  fact,  ought,  according  to  your  argumenta- 
tion, to  have  been  received  as  fabulous.  And 
what  are  those  laws  of  nature,  which,  you  think, 
can  never  be  suspended  ?  are  they  not  different 
to  different  men,  according  to  the  diversities  of 
their  comprehension  and  knowledge  ?  and  if  any 
one  of  them  (that,  for  instance,  which  rules  the 
operations  of  magnetism  or  electricity)  should 
have  been  known  to  you  or  to  me  alone,  whilst 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  unacquainted  with 
it  J  the  efiects  of  it  would  have  been  new,  and 
unheard  of  in  the  annals,  and  contrary  to  the  ex- 
perience, of  mankind ;  and  therefore  ought  not, 
in  your  opinion,  to  have  been  believed.  Nor  do 
I  understand  what  difference,  as  to  credibility, ' 
there  could  be  between  the  effects  of  such  an 
unknown  law  of  nature  and  a  miracle  :  for  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  moment,  in  that  view,  whether  the 
suspension  of  the  known  laws  of  nature  be 
effected,  that  is,  whether  a  miracle  be  performed, 
by  the  mediation  of  other  laws  that  are  unknown, 
or  by  the  ministry  of  a  person  divinely  commis- 
sioned ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  certain, 
that  it  is  contradictory  to  the  constitution  of  the 
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tmiverse,  that  the  laws  of  nature,  which  appear 
to  us  general,  should  not  be  suspended,  and  their 
action  over-ruled  by  others,  still  more  general, 
though  less  known  ;  that  is,  that  miracles  should 
not  be  performed  before  such  a  being  aa  man,  at 
those  times,  in  those  places,  and  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, which  God,  in  his  universal  provi- 
dence, had  pre-ordained* 


I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  IV. 


SIR* 


I  READILY  acknowledge  the  utility  of  your 
fourth  cause,  "the  virtues  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians/' as  greatly  conducing  to  the  spreading 
their  religion  ;  but  then  you  seem  to  quite  mar 
the  compliment  you  pay  them,  by  representing 
tiieir  virtues  as  proceeding  either  from  their  re- 
pentance for  having  been  the  most  abandoned 
sinners,  or  from  the  laudable  desire  of  supporting 
the  reputation  of  the  society  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 

That  repentance  is  the  first  step  to  virtue,  is 
true  enough  ;  but  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing, 
according  to  the  calumnies  of  Celsus  and  Julian, 
"  that  the  Christians  allured  into  their  party, 
men  who  washed  away  in  the  waters  of  baptism 
the  guilt  for  which  the  temples  of  the  gods  refiised 
:to  grant  them  any  expiation/'    The  Apostles, 
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Sir,  did  not,  like  Romulus,  open  an  asylum  for 
debtors,  thieves,  and  murderers;  for  they  had 
not  the  same  sturdy  means  of  securing  their  ad- 
herents from  the  grasp  of  civil  power  :  they  did 
not  persuade  them  to  abandon  the  temples  of  the 
gods^  because  they  could  there  obtain  no  expia- 
tion for  their  guilt,  but  because  every  degree  of 
guilt  was  expiated  in  them  with  too  great  faci- 
lity ;  and  every  vice  practised,  not  only  without 
remorse  of  private  conscience,  but  with  the  pow- 
erful sanction  of  public  approbation. 

"  After  the  example,"  you  say,  "  of  their 
Divine  Master,  the  missionaries  of  the  gospel 
addressed  themselves  to  men,  and  especially  to 
women,  oppressed  by  the  consciousness,  and 
very  often  by  the  effects,  of  their  vices/' — ^This, 
Sir,  I  really  think,  is  not  a  fair  representation  of 
the  matter ;  it  may  catch  the  applause  of  the  un- 
learned, embolden  many  a  stripliiti^*  t:o  caist  off 
for  ever  the  sweet  blush  of  modesty,  confinh 
i&any  a  dissolute  veteran  in  the  practice  of  hh 
itopure  habits,  and  suggest  great  occasion  of 
merriment  and  wanton  mockery  to  the  flagitioife 
of  every  denomination  and  every  age ;  but  still  It 
will  want  tkat  foundation  of  truth,  which  alone 
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can  recommend  it  to  the  serious  and  judicious. 
The  Apostles,  Sir,  were  not  like  the  Italian  Fra-^ 
iriceUi  of  the  thirteenth,  nor  the  French  Turh^ 
pins  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  in  all  the  dirt 
that  has  been  raked  up  against  Christianity^ 
even  by  the  worst  of  its  enemies,  not  a  speck  of 
that  kind  have  they  been  able  to  fix,  either  upon 
th^  Apostles,  or  their  Divine  Master.  The  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ,  Sir,  was  not  preached  in 
single  houses  or  obscure  villages,  not  in  subter- 
raneous caves  and  impure  brothels,  not  in  lazars 
%nd  in  prisons ;  but  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the 
temples,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  market-places  of 
the  great  capitals  of  the  Roman  provinces ;  in 
Jerusalem,  in  Corinth,  and  in  Antioch,in  Athens, 
in  Ephesus,  and  in  Rome.  Nor  do  I  any  where 
find  that  its  missionaries  were  ordered  particu- 
larly to  address  themselves  to  the  shameless 
women  you  mention ;  I  do  indeed  find  the  direct 
contrary ;  for  they  were  ordered  to  turn  away 
from,  to  have  .no  fellowship  or  intercourse  with 
such  as  were  wont  to  creep  into  houses^  and  lead 
captive  siUy  women  laden  with  sins^  led  a^way  with 
divers  lusts.  And  what  if  a  few  women,  who 
had  either  been  seduced  by  their  passions,  or 
had  &Uen  victims  to  the  licentious  manners  of 
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their  age,  should  be  found  amongst  those  who 
were  most  ready  to  receive  a  religion  that  forbade 
all  impurity  ?  I  do  not  apprehend  that  this  cir- 
cumstance ought  to  bring  an  insinuation  of  dis- 
credit, either  upon  the  sex,  or  upon  those  who 
wrought  their  reformation. 

That  the  majority  of  the  first  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, were  of  an  inferior  condition  in  life,  may 
readily  be  allowed ;  and  you  yourself  have  in 
another  place  given  a  good  reason  for  it ;  those 
who  are  distinguished  by  riches,  honours,  or 
knowledge,  being  so  very  inconsiderable  in  nntxi' 
ber,  when  compared  with  the  bulk  of  mankind: 
but  though  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble, 
were  called  ;  yet  some  mighty,  and  some  noble, 
some  of  as  great  reputation  as  any  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  were  attached  to  the  Christian 
faith.  Short  ifiAeed  are  the  accounts,  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  of  the  first  propa* 
gating  of  Christianity ;  yet  even  in  these  we 
meet  with  the  names  of  many,  who  would  have 
done  credit  to  any  cause  :>  I  will  not  pretend  to 
enumerate  them  all  j .  a  few  of  them  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  you  recollect,  that  there  were,  at 
least,  some  converts  to  Christianity,  both  from 
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among  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  whose  lives 
were  not  stained  with  inexpiable  crimes.  Amongst 
these  we  reckon  Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews ; 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  man  of  fortune  and  a 
counsellor  ^  a  nobleman  and  a  centurion  of  Ca- 
pernaum; Jairus,  Crispus,  Sosthenes,  rulers  of 
synagogues;  ApoUos^  an  eloquent  and  learned 
man;  Zenas,  a  Jewish  lawyer,  the  treasurer  of 
Candace  queen  of  Ethiopia ;  Cornelius,  a  centu- 
rion of  the  Italian  band ;  Dionysius,  a  member 
of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens ;  and  Sergias  Paulus, 
a  man  of  proconsular  or  praetorian  authority,  of 
whom  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  he  resigned 
his  high  and  lucrative  office  in  consequence  of 
his  turning  Christian,  it  is  a  strong  presump- 
ticm    in    its   favour;    if  he    retained    it,  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  profession  of  Christi- 
anity was  not  so  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
discharge  of  the  offices  of  civil  life,  as  you  some- 
times represent  it.    This  catalogue  of  men  of 
rank,  fortune,  and  knowledge,  who  embraced 
Christianity,  might,  was  it  necessary,  be  much 
enlarged;  and  probably  another  conversation 
with  St.  Paul  wotdd  have  enabled  us  to  grace  it 
^th  the  names  of  Festus,  and  king  Agrippa 
himself;  not  that  the  writers  of  the  Books  of  the 
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New  Testament  seem  to  have  been  at  aH  soli- 
citous in  mentioning  the  great  or  the  learned 
who  were  converted  to  the  faith ;  had  that  been 
part  of  their  design,  they  would;  in  the  true  style 
of  impostors,  have  kept  out  of  sight  the  publicans 
and  sinners,  the  tanners  and  the  tentmakers  wttiii 
idiom  they  conversed  and  dwelt }  and  introduced 
to  our  notice  none  but  those  who  had  heea 
brought  np  with  Herodj  or  the  chief  men  of  Asia 
— ^whom  they  had  the  honour  to  number  amongst 
fheir  friends. 

That  the  primitive  Christians  took  great  care 
to  have  an  unsullied  reputation,  by  abstaining 
iirom  the  commission  of  whatever  might  tend  to 
pollute  it,  is  easily  admitted;  but  we  do  notio 
easily  grant,  that  this  cafe  is  a  *^  circumstance 
which  usually  attends  small  assemblies  of  men^ 
wfeen  they  separate  themselves  from  the  body  of 
a  nation,  or  the  religion  to  which  they  belonged/' 
It  d!d  not  attend  the  Nicolaitanes,  the  Simo- 
nidms,  tile  Menandrians,  and  the  Carpocratiaiis 
itt  tifee  first  ages  of  the  church,  of  which  you 
are  speaking ;  and  it  cannot  be  tmknown  to  you» 
iSit,  tiiat  the  scandalous  viees  of  these  very 
eftrly  secta^^s,  brot^t  a  genenl  aad  undifdii- 
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gttidlted  censure  upon  the  Christian  nami^ ;  and 
§9  firr  fix>in  promoting  the  increase  of  the  church, 
meited  in  the  minds  of  the  Pagans  an  aUiorrence 
of  whatever  respected  it:  it  cannot  be  unkimwn 
to  you.  Sir,  that  several  sectaries  both  at  h6ftie 
md  abvoad  might  be  utentioned,  who  have  de^ 
parted  ii'om  the  religion  to  which  they  belong* 
edf-;  and  which,  unhappily  f&r  themselves  and 
Ae  <^ommumty,  ha^e  taken  M  litifle  care  to  pre* 
seshre  their  reptateCion  unspotted  as  those  of  t%te 
&M  and  second  centuries.  If  then  the-  fits! 
Christians  did  take  the  care  you^  mention,  (and*  I 
Sin  wholly  nif  your  opinion  in  that  point,)  thtSt 
fldicitiidie  might  as  eatodicEhf ,  j^rhaps^,  and'  as 
Reasonably  be  derived  from'  a  sense  of  their  duty, 
and  an  boniest  endeavour  to  dischaige  it,  as^roM 
fte  mere  desire  of  increaising  the  honour  of  thenf 
«mfraternity  by  the  iHictetribtts  itttegrity  of  itd 
members. 

'  You  are  eloquent  in  dfescriWtig  theattst^e  ftto^ 
ftfity  of  the  primitive  Christians,  as  adv««e  tb 
ifie  propensities  of  sense,  aild  abhoitenl  frdnl  aH 
mie  innocent  pleasures  and  amusements  of*  lift ; 
itod  you  enlarge,  with  a  studied'  rtunutfehthift^, 
^l^  their  eett^ote^^  of  Itlrory,^  and  tHeir  ienti^ 
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ments  concerning  marriage  and  chastity :— but 
in  this  circumstantial  enumeration  of  their  errors 
or  their  ^ults,  (^hich  I  am  under  no  necessity  of 
denying  or  excusing,)  you  seem  to  forget. the 
very  purpose  for  which  you  profess  to  have  intro- 
duced the  mention  of  them;  for  the  picture  you 
have  drawn  is  so  hideous,  and  the  colouring  so 
dismal,  that  instead  of  alluring  to  a  closer  in- 
spection, it  must  have  made  every  man  of  plea- 
sure or  of  sense  turn  from  it  with  horror  or  dis- 
gust, and  so  &r  firom  contributing  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  Christianity  by  the  austerity  of  their 
manners,  it  must  be  a  wonder  to  any  one,  how 
the  first  Christians  ever  made  a  single  convert.*— 
It  was  first  objected  by  Celsus,  that  Christianity 
was  a  mean  religion,  inculcating  such  a  pusilla- 
nimity and  patience  under  affironts,  such  a  con- 
tempt of  riches  and  worldly  honours  as  must 
weaken  the  nerves  of  civil  government,  and  ex- 
pose  a  society  of  Christians  to  the  prey  of  the 
first  invaders.  This  objection  has  been  repeated 
by  Bayle ;  and  though  fully  answered  by  Bernard 
and  others,  it  is  still  the  &vourite  theme  of  every 
esprit  fort  of  our  own  age :  even  you.  Sir,  think 
the  aversion  of  Christians  to  the  business  of  war 
and  government,  ^^  a  criminal  disregard  to  the 
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public  welfare/'  To  all  that  has  been  said  upon 
this  subject,  it  may  with  justice,  I  think,  be 
answered,  that  Christianity  troubles  not  itseli 
with  ordering  the  constitutions  of  civil  societies, 
but  levels  the  weight  of  all  its  influence  at  the 
hearts  of  the  individuals  which  compose^  them ; 
and,  as  Qrigen  said  to  Celsus,  was  every  indivi- 
dual in  every  nation  a  gospel  Christian,  there 
would  be  neither  internal  injustice  nor  external 
war;  there  would  be  none  of  those  passions 
which  embitter  the  intercourses  of  civil  life,  and 
desolate  the  globe.  What  reproach  then  can  it 
be  to  a  religion,  that  it  inculcates  doctrines  which, 
if  universally  practised,  would  introduce  univer- 
sal tranquillity,  and  the  most  exalted  happiness 
amongst  mankind  f 

It  must  proceed  from  a  total  misapprefaensioh 
of  the  design  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  or 
from  a  very  ignorant  interpretation  of  the  parti- 
cular injunctions,  forbidding  us  to  make  riches 
or  honours  a  primary  pursuit,  or  the  prompt  gra- 
tification of  revenge  a  first  principle  of  action, 
to  infer — that  an  individual  Christian  is  obliged 
by  his  religion  to  offer  his  throat  to  an  assassin, 
and  his  property  to  the  first  jdunderer ;  or  that  a 
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90ciety  of  Christians  may  not  repel,  in  the  best 
manner  they  are  able,  the  unjust  assaults  of  ho&p 
tile  invasion. 


J  know  of.  no  precepts  in  the  gospel  which 
debar  a  man  from  the  possession  of  domestic 
comforts,  or  deaden  the  activity  of  his  private 
friendships,  or  prohibit  the  exertion  of  his  ut- 
most ability  in  the  service  of  the  public;  the 
fdn  guietwn  nihil  beatwn  is  no  part  of  the  Chris^ 
ftian's  creed :  his  virtue  is  m  active  virtue ;  and 
we  justly  refer  to  the  school  of  Epicurus  the  doc- 
trines concerning  abstinence  from  marriage,  from 
dbe  ctdtivaliion  of  fiiendship,  from  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affidrs,  as  suited  to  that  selfish 
indolence,  which  was  the  favourite  tenet  of  his 
philosophy^ 

I  am.  &c» 


LETTER  V. 


SIS, 

^^  The  union  and  the  discipline  of  the  Christian 
church/'  or^  as  you  are  pleased  to  style  it,  of  the 
Christian  republic,  is  the  last  of  the  five  secon- 
dary causes,  to  ^trhich  you  have  referred  the  rapid 
and  extensive  spread  of  Christianity.  It  muat 
be  acknowledged,  that  union  essentially  contri* 
butes  to  the  strength  of  every  association,  civil, 
military,  and  religious ;  but  unfortunately  for 
your  argument,  and  much  to  the  reproach  of 
Christians,  nothing  has  been  more  wanting 
amongst  them,  fi*om  the  apostolic  age  to  our 
own,  than  union*  I  am  of  Faul^  and  I  iff 
ApoUoSj  and  I  qf  Cephas^  and  I  of  Christy  are 
expressions  of  disunion  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  earliest  period  of  church  history:  and  we 
cannot  look  into  the  writings  of  any,  either  ftiend 
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or  foe  to  Christianity,  but  we  find  the  one  of 
them  lamenting,  and  the  other  exulting  in  an 
immense  catalogue  of  sectaries  j  and  both  of 
theip  thereby  furnishing  us  with  great  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  divisions  with  respect  to  doc- 
trine,  worship,  and  discipline,  which  have  ever 
subsisted  in  the  church,  must  have  greatiy  tended 
to  hurt  the  credit  of  Christianity,  and  to  alienate 
the  minds  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  reception  of 
such  a  various  and  discordant  fitith. 

(  I  readily  grant,  that  there  was  a  certain  com* 
munity  of  doctrine,  an  intercourse  of  hospita- 
lity, ^^d  a  confederacy  of  discipline  established 
amongst  tiie  individualsof  every  church ;  so  that 
none  could  be  admitted  into  any  assembly  of 
Christians,  without  undergoing  a  previous  exa- 
mination into  his  manner  of  life  *,  (which  shews, 
by  the  bye,  that  every  reprobate  could  not,  as 
the  fit  seized  him,  or  his  interest  induced  him, 
become  a  Christian,)  and  without  protesting  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he  would  neither 


*  Noonulli  pr8epositi!sunt>  qui  in  vitam  et  mores  eorum, 
qui  admittuntur,  inquirant>  ut  non  concessa  facientes  candi- 
dates religionis  arceant  a  suis  cbnventibus.— -Orig.  con.  Cels. 
lib.  2. 
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be  guilty  of  murder,  nor  adultery ,  nor  theft,  nor 
perfidy ;  and  it  may  be  granted  also,  that  those 
who  broke  this  compact,  were  ejefcted  by  com- 
mon consent  from  the  confraternity  into  which 
they  had  been  admitted :  it  may  be  fiirther 
granted,  that  this  confederacy  extended  itself  to 
independent  churches ;  and  that  those  who  had, 
for  their  immoralities,  been  excluded  firojn  Chris- 
tian community  in  any  one  church,  were  rarely, 
if  ever,  admitted  to  it  by  another ;  just  as  a 
member,  who  had  been  expelled  any  one  College 
in  an  University,  is  generally  thought  unworthy 
of  being  admitted  by  any  other:  but  it  is  not 
admitted,  that  this  severity  and  this  union  of 
discipline  could  ever  have  induced  the  Fagaiis 
to  forsake  the  gods  of  their  country,  and  to 
expose  themselves  to*  the  contemptuous  hatred 
of  their  neighbours,  atnd  to  all  the  severities  of 
persecution,  exercised,  with  unrelenting  barba** 
rity,  against  the  Christians.     , 

The  account  you  give  of  the  origin  and  pro-^ 
gress  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  of  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  Metropolitan  churches,  and  Of  the 
ambition  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  I  believe  to  be 
in  general  accurate  and  true ;  and  I  am  not  in 
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tbe  least  9iuprised  at  the  bitterness  which  now 
;md  then  escapes  you  in  treating  this  subjects 
fi>r,  to  see  the  most  benign  religion  that  imagi-^ 
naiion  can  form^  becomii^  an  instrument  of  op^ 
{tf^sftion ;  and  the  most  humble  one  adminuto^* 
iBg  to  the  pride,  the  avarice,  and  the  ambititMi 
^  those  who  wished  to  be  considered  as  its  guar- 
dians, and  who  avowed  themselves  its  profesBoiv^ 
would  extort  a  censure  &om  men  more  attached 
probably  to  church  authority  tlian  yourself:  not 
that  I  think  it  either  a  very  candid,  or  a  very 
ijuietul  undertaking,  to  be  solely  and  industrioudy 
engaged  in  pourtraying  the  characters  of  the 
protestors  of  Christi«mity  in  the  worst  colours ; 
it  is  not  candid,  because  ^^  the  great  law  of  im» 
partiality,  which  obliges  an  historian  to  reveal 
the  imperfections  of  the  uninspired  teachers  and 
believers  of  the  gospel,'*  obliges  him  also  not  to 
conceal,  or  to  pass  over  with  niggard  and  reluc>* 
tant  mention,  the  illustrious  virtues  of  those, 
who  gave  up  fortune  and  fame,  all  their  comforts, 
and  tU  their  hopes  in  this  life,  nay,  life  itself,  ra- 
tj)M  thaa  violate  any  one  of  the  precepts  of  that 
gospel,  ¥4iid]i,  firom  the  testimony  of  inspired 
taaphersy  ib»y  conceived  they  had  good  reason 
tob^eve;  it  ij^  not  usefiilt  because  /Vto  a  care** 
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Ims  obeerver'^  (that  ib,  to  the  generality  of  man* 
kind)  ^^  their  faults  may  seem  to  cast  a  shade  oil 
the  faith  which  they  professed ;''  and  may  reaUy 
infect  the  minds  of  the  young  and  unlearned  esp^ 
0M&y9  with  prejudices  against  a  religion,  upoft 
their  national  reception  or  rejection  of  which,  a 
matter  of  th^  utmost  importance  may  (bdievt 
B^9  iSmt,  it  may,  for  aught  you  or  any  peraoY 
u]ae  can  prove  to  the  contrary)  entirely  depend. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  amuse  ourselves  and 
others  with  the  immoralities  of  priests  and  the 
ambtUon  of  prelates^  with  the  absurd  virulenee 
of  synods  and  counciJ«i,  with  the  ridiculous  ,doo- 
ifines  which  visionary  enthusiasts  or  interested 
churchmen  have  sanctified  with  the  name  of  Chm- 
tian :  but  a  display  of  ingeniiity  or  erudition  upcn 
aiieh  subjects  is  much  misplaced ;  since  it  exeitcv 
4Uno9t  in  €ivety  person,  an  unavoidable  suspicion 
of  the  purity  of  the  source  itself,  from  which  «uch 
^polluted  streams  have  been  derived.  Do  not 
mistake  my  meaning;  I  am  &r  from  wishing, 
that  the  clergy  should  be  looked  up  to  with  a 
bUnd  reverence,  or  their  imperfections  screened 
Ipfy  ib^  sanctity  of  their  functions,  from  the  am- 
m^y^im  <;£  ibe  world  $  quite  the  contcarjr : 
t)i^  fiQn4i»Pt»  iMa  ^iof^mm^  ought  tp  be  mare 
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nicely  scrutinized,  and  their  deviation  from  the 
rectitude  of  the  gospel  more  severely  censured, 
than  that  of  other  men ;  but  great  care  should  be 
taken,  not  to  represent  their  vices,  or  their  indis- 
cretions, as  originating  in  the  principles  of  their 
religion.  Do  not  mistake  me :  I  am  not  here 
begging  quarter  for  Christianity ;  or  contending, 
that  even  the  principles  of  our  religion  should  be 
received  with  implicit  &ith;  or  that  every  ob- 
jection to  Christianity  should  be  stifled,  by  a 
representation  of  the  mischief  it  might  do,  if 
publicly  promulged :  on  the  contrary,  we  invite, 
nay,  we  challenge  you  to  a  direct  and  liberal 
attack;  though  oblique  glances,  and  disinge- 
nuous insinuations,  we  are  willing  to  avoid ; 
weU  knowing,  that  the  character  of  our  religion, 
like  that  of  an  honest  man,  is  defended  with 
greater  difficulty  against  the  suggestions  of  ridi- 
cule, and  the  secret  malignity  of  pretended 
fiiends,  than  against  positive  accusations,  and 
the  avowed  malice  of  open  enemies. 

In  your  account  of  the  primitive  church,  you 
set  forth,  that  ^^  the  want  of  discipline  and  hu- 
man learning  was  supplied  by  the  occasional 
assistance  of  the  prophets;  who  were  called  to 
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that  function  without  distinction  of  age,  of 
sex,  or  of  natural  abilities/'— That  the  gift  of 
prophecy  was  one  of  the  spiritual  gifts  by  which 

• 

some  of  the  first  Christians  were  enabled  to  co- 
operate with  the  Apoistles,  in  the  general  design 
of  preaching  the  Gospel ;  and  that  tliis  gift,  or 
rather,  as  Mr.  Locke  thinks,  the  gift  of  tongues 
(by  the  ostentation  of  which,  many  of  them  were 
prompted  to  speak  in  their  assemblies  at  the  same 
time)  was  the  occasion  of  some  disorder  in  the 
church  of  Corinth,  which  required  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Apostle  to  compose,  is  confessed  on 
all  hands.  But  if  you  mean,  that  the  prophets 
were  ever  the  sole  pastors  of  the  &ithftil ;  or  that 
no  provision  was  made  by  the  Apostles  for  the 
good  government  and  edification  of  the  church, 
except  what  might  be  accidentally  derived  from 
the  occasional  assistance  of  the  prophets,  you  are 
much  mistaken ;  and  have  undoubtedly  foigot 
what  is  said  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  having  ordain- 
ed elders  in  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch ;  and 
of  PauPs  commission  to  Titus,  whom  he  had  left 
in  Crete,  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city ;  and  of 
his  instructions  both  to  him  and  Timothy,  con- 
cerning the  qualifications  of  tiiose  whom  they 
were  to  appoint  bishops }  one  of  which  was,  that 
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»bi6hop  should  be  able,  by  sound  doctrine^  to  ledb- 

hort  and  to  convince  the  gainsayer  ^  nor  is  it  said^^ 

^Smt  this  sound  doctrine  was  to  be  communicated 

to  t^e  bishop  by  pf ophecy,  or  that  all  persons, 

iM^out  distinction,  mi^t  be '  called  to  that 

c^ee ;  but  a  bislK^  y/fsis  to  be  able  to  teenck^  not 

mhsA  he  had  learned  by  prophecy,  but  whAt 

VteA  h^d  publicly  preached;  //^  things  that  thou 

hast  heard  of  me  among  mang  mtnesses,  the  same 

eommif  thou  to  jm^fxA  men^  ucho  shall  be  dtier  to 

leach  others  also.   *"And  in.  every  place  almost^ 

^Rphere  prophets  are  mentioned^  they  are  joined 

whh  apostles  and  teachet^,  and  other  ministers 

df  ffhe  goi^el ;  so  that  there  is  no  reason  for  yoiur 

presenting  them  as  a  distinct  order  of  men,  wfad 

were  by  tiieir  occasional  assiisrtance  to  supply  the 

want  of  discipline  and  human  learning  in  the 

church.     It  would  be  taking  too  large  a  field,  to 

inquire,  whether  the  prophets  you  speak  of  wec^ 

endbwed  wi(b  ordinary  or  extraordinary  gifts-; 

'Wfaefher  Ifeey  always^  spoke  by  the  immediate 

impulse  of  the  Spirit,  or  aeeopding  to  the  analogy 

-efji^i  wiitether  their  gift  consisted  in^  the  fort^ 

teffing  of  ftJture  events j,  or  itt  the  iKter^^reting' of 

(wriptture  to  the  ediiteation^  and  ei^ortation  atifd 

comfort  of  the*  dmrcb,  of  in  both :  I  wiB  contWrt 
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myself  with  observiag,  that  he  will  judge  vttf 
improperly  concerning  the  prophets  of  the  apoB* 
tolic  church,  who  takes  his  idea  of  their  offioi 
or  impcHrtance  from  your  description  of  them* 

In  speaking  of  the  community  of  the  good^ 
which,  you  say,  was  adopted  for  a  short  time  in 
tiie  primitive  church,  you  hold  as  inconctusitir 
the  arguments  of  Mosheim;  who  has  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  it  was  a  community  quite  difl^ent 
from  that  recommended  by  Pythagoras  or  Plato*} 
consisting  principally  in  a  common  use,  derived 
ftoffl  an  unbounded  liberality,  which  induced  the 
c^Hilent  to  share  their  riches  with  their  indigent 
brethren:  there  have  been  others,  aa  Well  tit 
Mosheim,  who  have  entertained  this  opinion; 
d&d  it  is  not  quite  M  indefensible  aa  you  tepn^ 
sent  it :  but  whether  it  be  reasonable  or  abnis^k 
need  not  now  be  examined  ^  it  is  &r  more  nece» 
mty  to  tiJse  notice  of  an  expressioii  which  yoB 
hsre  used^  and  which  may  be  apt  tor  mislead  u» 
Wflsry  readers  into  a  very  injurious  suiE^idon^ 
conoeraing  the  int&grity  of  the  Apostles.  In 
fR'OoesS'  <tf  time,  you  observe,  <<  the  converts  wht 
emlMraced  the  new  rdigi<my  were  permitted  fee 
retain  ;the  possession  of  their  jpat]i9miy;?'««i»*11w 
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expression,  permitted  to  retain^  in  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation,  implies  an  antecedent  obligation  to 
part  vritii :  iaow.  Sir,  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  in. affirming,  that  we  ^have  no  account  in 
scripture  of  any  such  obligation  being  imposed 
fipon  the  converts  to  Christianity,  either  by 
Christ  himself,  or  by  his  Apostles,  or  by  any 
other  autliority ;  nay,  in  the  very  place  where 
this  com«iunity  of  goods  is  treated  of,  there  is  au 
express  proof  (I  know  not  how  your  impartiality 
has  happened  to  overlook  it)  to  the  contrary. 
When  Peter  was  about  to  inflict  an  exemplary 
punishment  upon  Ananias  (not  for  keeping  back 
a  part  of -the  price,  as  some  men  are  fond  of  re* 
presenting  it,  but)  for  his  lying  and  hypocrisy^ 
in  offering  a  part  of  the  price  of  his  land,  as  the 
whole  of  it ;  he  said  to  him.  Whilst  it  remained 
(unsold),  was  it  not  thine  own?  andqfteritwas 
soldy  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power  ?  From  this 
account  it  is  evident,  that  Ananias  was  under  no 
obligation . to  part  with  his  patrimony}  and^ 
after  he  had  parted  with  it,  the  price  was  in  his 
own  power:  the  Apostle  would  have  jpmmY^cf 
him  to  retain  the  whole  of  it,  if  he  had  thought 
fit ;  though  he  would  not  permit  his  prevariqa^ 
tion  to  go.qnpunisbed. 
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You  have  remarked,  that  "  the  feasts  of  love, 
the  agapSB,  as  they  were  called,  constituted  a 
^  very  pleasing  and  essential  part  of  public  wor* 
ship/'— Lest  any  one  should  from  hence  be  led  to 
suspect,  that  these  feasts  of  love,  this  pleasing 
part  of  the  public  worship  of  the  primitive  churchy 
resembled  the  unhallowed  meetings  of  some  im- 
pure sectaries  of  our  own  times,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  add  to  your  account,  a  short  expli-* 
cation  of  the  nature  of  these  agapas.  TertuUian^ 
in  the  39th  chapter  of  his  Apology,  has  done  it 
to  my  hands.  "  The  nature  6f  our  supper,*' 
says  he,  ^^  is  indicated  by  its  name ;  it  is  called 
by  a  word  which,  in  the  Greek  language,  signi* 
fies  love.  We  are  not  anxious  about  the  expense 
of  the  entertainment ;  since  we  look  upon  that  as 
gain,  which  is  expended  with  a  pious  purpose,  in 
the  relief  apd  refreshment  of  all  our  indigent*«~ 
The  occasion  of  our  entertainment  being  so 
honourable,  you  may  judge  of  the  manner  of  its 
being  conducted ;  it  consists  in  the  discharge  of 
religious  duties ;  it  admits  nothing  vile,  nothing 
immodest.  Before  we  sit  down,  prayer  is  made 
to  God.  The  hungry  eat  as  much  as  they  desire, 
and  every  one  drinks  as  much  as  can  be  useful  to 
sober  men.    We  so  feast,  as  men  who  have  their 
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minds  impressed  with  the  idea  of  spending  the 
night  in  the  worship  of  God ;  we  so  converse,  as 
men  who  are  conscious'  that  the  Lord  heareth 
them,  &c/'  Perhaps  you  may  object  to  this  tes* 
timony,  in  favour  of  the  innocence  of  Christian 
meetings,  as  liable  to  partiality,  because  it  is 
the  testimony  of  a  Christian ;  and  you  may,  per- 
haps,  be  able  to  pick  out,  from  the  writings  of 
ihis  Christian,  something  that  looks  like  a  con* 
tradiction  of  this  account ;  however,  I  will  test 
the  matter  upon  this  testimony  for  the  present ; 
^ibearing  to  quote  any  other  Christian  writer 
iipon  the  subject,  as  I  sfaiall  in  a  future  letter  pro- 
duce you  a  testimony  supericNr  to  every  objection^ 
You  speak  too  of  the  agapss  as  an  essential  part 
of  Hie  public  worship :  this  is  not  according  to 
your  usual  accuracy ;  for,  had  they  been  essen- 
tial, Ibe  edict  of  an  heathen  magistrate  would 
not  have  been  able  to  put  a  stop  to  them ;  yet 
FKny,  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  expressly  says, 
^at  the  Chrirtians  left  them  off,  upon  his  pub- 
lishing an  edict  prohibiting  assemblies ;  and  we 
know  that,  in  the  council  of  Carlliage^  in  the 
fourth  centiHy,  on  account  of  the  abuses  which 
attended  th^oi,  tihiey  began  to  be  interdict^, 
and  ceased  almost  univesrsally 
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I  have  but  two  observations  to  make  upon 
what  you  have  advanced  concerning  the  severity 
of  ecclesiastical  penance :  the  first  is,  that  even 
you  yourself  do  not  deduce  its  institution  from 
the  Scripture,  but  from  the  power  which  eveijr 
voluntary  society  has  over  its  own  members ;  and 
therefore,  however  extravagant,  or  however  ab- 
surd }:  however  opposite  to  the  attributes  of  a 
commiserating  God,  or  the  feelings  of  a  fallible 
man,  it  may  be  tiiougfat ;  or  upon  whatever  tri« 
vial  occasion,  such  as  that  you  mention  of  c^ 
lumniating  a  Bishop,  a  Presbyter,  or  .even  a 
Deacon,  it  may  have  been  inflicted  ;  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  are  not  answerable  for  it.  The 
other  is,  that  it  was,  of  all  possible  expedients, 
Ae  least  fitted  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which 
yon  think  it  was  introduced,  the  propagation  of 
Christiamty.  The  sight  of  a  penitent  humbk4 
by  a  public  confession,  emaciated  by  fasting, 
clothed  in  sackcloth,.prostrated  at  the  door  of  the 
assembly,  and  imploring  fin*  years  together  the 
pardon  of  his  offences,  and  re-admission  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  was  a  much  more  likely 
means  of  deterring  the  Pagans  from  Christifft 
community,  than  the  pious  liberality.  yx)u  mtik* 
tion  was  of  alluring  them  into  it.    This  pious 
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liberality.  Sir,  would  exhailst  even  your  elegant 
powers  t)f  description^  before  you  could  exhibit 
it  in  the  amiable  manner  it  deserves ;  it  is  ^« 
rived  Stom  the  new  commandment  of  Uwing  oni 
another  ;  and  it  has  ever  been  the  distinguishiiag 
characteristic  of  Christians,  as  opposed  to  every- 
other  denomination  of  men,  Jews,  Mahometans, 
or  Pagans.  In  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  it  shewed  itself  in 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  the  persecuted,  the  infirm  and  the  unfortu'^ 
nate  :  as  soon  as  the  church  was  permitted  >  to 
have  permanent  possessions  in  land,  and  acquire^ 
iJie  protection  of  the  civil  power,  it  exerted  itself 
in  the  erection  of  hospitals  of  ev^  kindy  insti- 
tutions these,  of  charity  and  humanity,  which 
were  forgotten  in  the  laws  of  Solon  and  Lycur- 
gus;  and  for  even  one  example^f  ^hich,yout¥ilI, 
I  believe,  in  vain  explore  the  boasted  auns^  t)i 
Pagan  Rome.  Indeed,  Sir,  you  will  thihk  top 
injuriously  of  this  liberality,  if  yo\i  look  upon 
its  origin  as  superstitious ;  or  upon  its  application 
as  an  artifice  of  the  priesthood,  to  seduce  tiiein* 
digent  ii^  the  bosom  of  the  church:  it  was  tbe 
pure  and  uncorrupted  fruit  of  genuine  Christianity^ 

You  are  much  surprised,  and  not  a  little  con- 
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cemedj  that  Tacitus  and  the  younger  Pliny  have 
spoken  so  slightly  of  the  Christian  system  ;  and^ 
that  Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny  have  not  vouch- 
safed to  mention  it  at  all.  This  difficulty  seems 
to  have  struck  others,  as  weU  as  yourself;  and  f 
might  refer  you  to  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
volume  of  I^.  Lardner's  Collection  of  Ancient 
Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies  to  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  for  full  satisfaction  in 
this  point ;  but  perhaps  an  observation  or  two 
may  be  sufficient  to  diminish  your  surprise. 

Obscure  sectaries  of  upright  morals,  when  they 
separate  themselves  from  the  religioh  of  their 
country,  do  not  speedily  acquire  the  attention  of 
men  of  letters.  The  historians  are  apprehensive 
of  depreciating  the  dignity  of  their  learned  la- 
bour, and  conti^inattng  their  splendid  narra- 
tion of  illustrious  events^  by  ftiixing^widi  it  a  dis- 
gusting detail  of  religious  combinations ;  and  the 
philosophers  are  usually  too  deeply  engaged  in 
abstract  science,  or  in  exploring  the  infinite  in- 
tricacy of  natural  appearances,  to  busy  theito- 
selves  with  what  they,  perhaps  hastily,  esteem 
popular,  superstitions.  Historians  and  Philoso- 
phers,  of  no  mean  reputation,  might  be  men* 
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tioned,  I  believe,  who  were  thd  contempdraries 
of  Luther  and  the  first  reformers ;  and  who  have 
passed  over  in  negligence  or  contemptuous  si- 
lence, their  daring  and  unpopular  attempts  to 
shake  the  stability  of  St.  Peter's  Chair.     Opposi* 
tion  to   the  religion  of  a  people  must  become 
general,  before  it  can  deserve  the  notice  of  the 
civil  magistrate;  and  till  it  does  that,  it  will 
mostly  be  thought  below  the  animadversion  of 
distinguished  writers.    This  remark  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  case  in  point    The  first  Chris- 
tians, as  Christ  had  foretold,  were  hated  of  all 
men  for  his  mme^s  sake :  it  was  the  name  itself, 
not  any  vices  adhering  to  die  name,  which  Pliny 
punished  j  and  they  were  every  where  held  in  ex- 
ceeding contempt,  till  their  numbers  excited  the 
apprehension  of  the  ruling  powers.    The  philo- 
sophers considered  them  as  enthusiasts,  and  neg* 
lectedthem;  the  priests  opposed  them  as  inno- 
vators, and  calumniated  them  j  the  great  over- 
looked  them,  and  the  learned  despised  them ;  and 
the  curious  alone,  who  examined  into  the  founda* 
tion  of  their  &ith,  believed  them«  But  the  negli** 
gence  of  some  half  dozen  of  writers  (most  of  them 
howeyer  bear  incidental  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
S^vet^al  &ctsrespecti0g  Cbnstianity)  in  notrelating 
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citcumstantially  the  Qrigin,  the  progresB,  md  the 
pretensions  of  a  new  sect,  ts  a  very  insufficient 
reason  fix*  questioning  either  the  evidence  of  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  built,  or  the  raperi- 
oatuial  power  by  which  it  was  supported. 

The  Roman  historijans,  tnoreover,  were  not 
only  culpably  incurious  concerning  the  Cfaii»- 
tians,  but  unpardonably  ignorant  of  yrhBt  cm^ 
cerned  either  them  or  the  Jews ;  I  say,  unpiM^- 
donably  ignofant ;  because  the  means  of  ii^r- 
mation  ware  within  their  reach :  the  writings  of 
Moses  were  every  where  to  be  had  in  Greek}  9md 
the  works  of  Josephus  were  published  beforp 
T^itus  wrote  his  hi^tpry }  and  yet  even  Taciti^ 
Im  Mien  into  great  itbsurdity,  and  i|e]f*oontra- 
4£ction,  in  h|s  fuzcoijint  of  the  Jews;  and  thpugh 

Tertulli^Q^s  gff^ji  (f^arried  him  much  too  &r,  whey 

* 

he  CBJled  him '  M^tda/cionan  laquamm^mf  yet 
one  cannot  be|p  regretting  the  little  pains  he  took 
to  Inquire  proper  information  ypon  fhat  subject. 
I^  derives  the  nao^e  of  the  Jews,  by  a  forced 
intierpplati<Hi,  from  mount  Ida  in  Crete*  jf    and 

*  Inclytum  in  Creta  Idam  montem  accolas  Idaeos  aucto  in 
barbaram  cognomento  Judaeos  vocitari.— Tac.  Hist.  I.  5«  sub 
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he  represents  them  as  abhorring  all  kinds  of 
images  in  public  worship,  and  yet  accuses  them 
of  having  placed  the  image  of  an  Ass  in  the  holy 
of  holies :  and  presently  after  he  tells  us,  that 
Fompey,  when  he  profaned  the  Temple,  found 
the  sanctuary  entirely  empty.  Similar  inaccura- 
cies might  be  noticed  in  Plutarch,  and  other 
writers  who  have  spoken  of  the  Jews ;  and  you 
yourself  have  referred  to  an  obscure  passage  in 
Suetonius,  as  offering  a  proof  how  strangely  the 
Je^  and  Christians  of  Rome  were  confounded 
"vrith  each  other.  Why  then  should  we  think  it 
remarkable,  that  a  few  celebrated  writers,  who 
looked  upon  the  Christians  as  an  obscure  sect  of 
the  Jews,  and  upon  the  Jews  as  a  barbarous  and 
detested  people,  whose  history  was  not  worth 
the  perusal,  and  who  were  moreover  engaged  in 
the  relation  of  the  great  events  which  either  occa- 
sioned or  accompanied  the  ruin  of  their  eternal 
empire ;  why  should  we  be  surprised,  that  men 
occupied  in  such  interesting  subjects,  and  influ- 
enced by  such  inveterate  prejudices,  should  have 
left  us  but  short  and  imperfect  descriptions  of 
the  Christian  system  I 

<*  But  how  shall  we  excuse,"  you  say,"  the  supine 
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inattention  of  the  Pagan  and  philosophic  -worlds 
to  those  evidences,  which  were  presented  by  the 
hand  of  Omnipotence,  not  to  their  reason,  but  to 
their  senses?'* — "  The  laws  of  nature  were  per- 
petually suspended,  for  the  benefit  of  the  church ; 
but  the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome  turned  aside 
from  the  awful  spectacle*' — To  their  shame  be  it 
spdcen,  that  they  did  so-^"  and  pursuing  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  life  and  study,  appeared 
unconscious  of  any  alterations  in  the  moral  or 
physical  government  of  the  world.** — ^To  this  ob- 
jection I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  miracles  were  per- 
formed as  oflen  as  philosophers  deigned  to  give 
their  attention  to  them ;  or  that,  at  the  period 
of  time  you  allude  to,  the  laws  of  nature  were 
perpetuaUy  suspended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church.  It  may  be,  that  not  one  of  the  few  hea- 
then writers,  whose  books  have  escaped  the  ra- 
vages of  time,  was  ever  present,  when  a  miracle 
was  wrought ;  but  will  it  follow,  because  Pliny, 
or  Plutarch,  or  Galen,  or  Seneca,  or  Suetonius, 
pr  Tacitus,  had  never  seen  a  miracle,  that  no 
miracles  were  ever  performed  ?  They  indeed  were 
learned  and  observant  men;  and  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  us,  that  miracles  so  cele- 
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brated  as  the  friends  of  Christianity  suppose  the 
Oiristian  ones  to  ha\y  been,  should  nevei:  have 
been  naeotioned  by  them  though  they  had  not 
seen  them ;  and  had  an  Adrian  or  a  Vespasian 
been  the  authors  of  but  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
miracles  you  have  ascribed  to  the  primitiye 
church,  more  than  one  probably  of  these  very 
historians,  philosophers  as  they  were,  would 
have  adorned  his  history  with  the  narration  of 
them :  for  though  they  turned  aside  from  the 
awfiil  spectadi^  of  the  miracles  of  a  poor  despised 
Apostle — yet  tbey  beheld  with  exulting  compla- 
cency, and  hav?  related  with  uflsuspecting  cre- 
4ulity,  the  ost^ntatipus  triclis  of  a  Roman  £m* 
peror,  Jt  was  not  for  want  of  £uth  in  miraculous 
events  that  these  sages  neglected  the  Christian 
miracles,  but  for  want  of  candour  and  impartial 
examinatipQ. 

I  answer,  in  the  second  place,  that  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  have  an  account  of  a 
gr^at  multitude  of  Pagans  of  every  condition  of 
life,  who  wejre  so  far  from  being  inattentive  to 
the  evidences  which  were  presented  by  the  hand 
of  Omnipotence  to  their  senses,  that  they  con- 
templated them  with  reverence  and  wonder  j  and 
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forsaldog  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  all 
the  flattering  hopes  of  wo^^ly  profit,  reputation, 
and  tranquillity,  adhered  with  astonishing  reso- 
hition  to  the  profession  of  Christianity.     From 
the  conclusion  of  the  Acts,  till  the  time  in  which 
some  of  the  sages  you  mention  flourished,  is  a 
very  obscure  part  of  church  history ;  yet  we  are 
certain  that  many  of  the   Pagan,  and  we  have 
some  reason  to  believe,  that  not  a  few  of  the 
philosophic  world,  during  that  period,  did  not 
turn  aside  from  the  awful  spectacle  of  mira.cles, 
but  saw  and  believed:    and  that  a  few  others 
should  be  found,  who  probably  had  never  seen, 
and  therefore  would  not  believe,  is  surely  no  very 
extraordinary  circumstance.      Why  should  we 
not  answer  to  objections,  such  as  these,  with 
tlie  boldness  of  St.  Jerome  ;  and  bid  Celsus,  and 
Porphyry,  and  Julian,  and  their  followers,  Je^arn 
the  illustrious  characters  of  the  men  who  found  ed, 
built  up,  and  adorned  the  Christian  church  ?* 

♦  Discant  Celsiis,  Porphyrias,  Julianus,  rabidi  advers  us 
Chrifttum  canes,  discant  eoram  sectatores,  qui  putant  Eccio 
siam  nuUos  Philosophos  et  eloquentes,  nullos  habuisse  Doc- 
tores;  quanti  et  quales  viri  earn  fundaverint,  extruxerint« 
ornaverintque ;  et  desinant  fidem  nostram  rusticae  tantum 
simpIicitatiB  ar^ere;,  suamque  potius  imperitiam  agnoscant. 
— Jero.  PwB.  lib.  de  IHus.  Eccl.  Scrip. 
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Why  should  we  not  tell  them,  with  Arnobius,  of 
the  orators,  the  grammarians,  the  rhetoricians, 
the  lawyers,  the  physicians,  the  philosophers,  who 
appeared  conscious  of  the  alterations  in  the  moral 
and  physical  government  of  the  world;  and^ 
from  that  consciousness,  forsook  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  life  and  study,  and  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Christian  discipline  *  ? 

I  answer,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  miracles 
of  Christians  were  falsely  attributed  to  magic ^ 
and  were  for  that  reason  thoi^ht  unworthy  the 
notice  of  the  writers  you  have  referred  to. 
Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Nero,  calls  the  Christians, 
men  of  a  new  and  magical  superstition  t :  I  am 
sensible  that  you  laugh  at  those  ^^  sagacious  com- 
mentators," who  translate  the  original  word  b^ 
.magical ;  and  adopting  the  idea  of  Mosheim, 
you  think  it  ought  to  be  rendered  mischievous 
or  pernicious :  unquestionably  it  frequently  has 
that  meaning  j  with  due  deference,  however,  to 
Mosheim  and  yourself,  I  cannot  help  being  of 

*  Amob.  con.  Gen.  1.  11. 

f  Genus  hominum  superstitionis  novee  et  ma/<r/Jccf.— Sueh 
in  Nero.  c.  16. 
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opihion,  that  in  this  place^  as  descriptive  of  the 
Christian  religion,  it  is'  rightly  translated  magi- 
cal.   The  Theodosian  Code  must  be  my  excuse, 
for  dissenting  from  such  respectable  authority, 
and  in  it,  I  conjecture,  you  will  find  good  reason 
for  being  of  my  opinion  *.     Nor  ought  any  friend 
to  Christianity  to  be  astonished  or  alarmed  at 
Suetonius  applying  the  word   Magical  to  the 
Christian  reHgion ;  for  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  principally  consisted  in 
dle^Hiating  the  distresses,  by  curing  the  obstinate 
diseases  of  human  kind  j  and  the  proper  meaning 
of  magic,  as  understood  by  the  ancients,  is  a 
higher  and  more  holy  branch  of  the  art  of  heal- 
ing t.    The  elder  Pliny  lost  hislife  in  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius,  about  forty-seven  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ:  some  fifteen  years  before  the 

•  Chaldaei,  ac  Magi,  et  caeteri  quos  vulgus  makjicos  ob  faci- 

norum  magnitiidinem  appellat. Si  quis  magus  vel  magicis 

contaminibus  adsuetus,  qui  maleficusynX^  oonsuetudine  nun- 
cupatur.     IX  Cod.  Tjbeodos.  tit.  xvi.  ^ 

f  t  P^iny^  speaking  of  the  origin  of  magic,  says,  Natam 
pnmum.e  medicina  nemo  dubitat,  ac  s()ecie  salutari  irrepsisse 
velut  altiorem  sanctioremque  medicinam, — He  afterwards  sayj^ 
that  it  was  mixed  with  mathematical  arts ;  and  thus  magici 
and  maihemaiici  are  joined  by  Pliny,  as  malefici  and  magici 
»re  in  the  Theodosian  Code.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  hb.  30.  c.  1. 
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death  of  Flitiy,  the  Christianis  were  persecuted 
at  Rome  for  a  crime,  of  which  every  person 
knew  them  innocent ;  but  from  the  description 
which  Tacitus  gives,  of  the  low  estimation  th^ 
were  held  in  at  that  time,  (for  which,  however,  he 
assigns  no  cause ;  and  therefore  we  may  reason^ 
ably  conjecture  it  was  the  same  for  which  the 
Jews  were  every  wh^e  become  so  odious,  an' 
opposition  to  Polytheism,)  and  of  the  extreme 
sufferings  they  underwent,  we  cannot  be  much 
surprised,  that  their  name  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Pliny  or  of  Seneca :  the  sect  itself 
must,  by  Nero^s  persecution,  have  been  almost 
destroyed  in  Rome ;  and  it  would  have  beei^  un- 
fourtly,  not  to  say  unsafe,  to  have  noticed  an 
order  of  men,  whose  innocence  an  Emperor  had 
determined  to  traduce,  in  order  to  divert  the 
dangerous,  but  deserved  stream  of  popular  cen- 
sure from  himself.  Notwithstanding  this,  there 
is  a  passage  in  tlie  Natural  History  of  Pliny, 
which,  how  much  soever  it  may  have  been  ov6r- 
looked,  contains,  I  think,  a  very  strong  allusion 
to  the  Christians  j  and  clearly  intimates,  he  had 
heard  of  their  miracles.  In  speaking  concerning 
the  origin  of  magic,  he  says-^there  is  also  ano- 
ther faction  of  magic,  derived  from  the  Jews> 
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MoseS)  and  Lotopea,  and  subsisting  at  present  *» 
^-^The  word  Action  does  not  ill  denote  the  of^- 
nion  the  Romans  entertained  of  the  religious  as^ 
sodations  of  the  Christianst ;  and  a  magical  6u> 
Uaa  implies  their  pretensions,  at  least  to  the  mi* 
raculous  gifts  of  healing;  and  its  descending  from 
Moses,  is  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Ro» 
mans,  by  which  they  confounded  the  Christians 
with  tiie  Jews ;  and  its  being  then  subsiitingi 
seems  to  have  a  strong  reference  to  the  rumours 
Pliny  had  negligentiy  heard  reported  of  the 
Christians* 

Submitting  each  of  these  answers  to  your  cool 
and  candid  consideration,  I  proceed  to  take  qon 
tice  of  another  difficulty  in  your  fifteenth  chap- 
ter, which  tome  have  thought  one  of  the  most 
important  in  your  whole  book — The  silence  of 
pro&ne  historians  concerning  the  preternatural 

*  Est  et  alia  magices  f actio,  a  Mose,  etiamnum  et  Lotopda 
Judaeis  pendens.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  lib.  80.  c.  3.  Edit.  Hardu. 
— ^Dr.  Lardner  and  others  have  made  slight  mention  of  thte 
passage^  probably  from  Uieir  reading  in  bad  editions  Jamne 
lor  ettanmum^  a  Moee  et  Jamne  et  Jotape  Judaeis  pendens. 

t  TertuIKaQ  reckmas  the  sect  of  the  Christian^p  inter  liciCas 
fociiones.    Aik  c  38. 
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darkness  at  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.^ — ^Youknow, 
Sir,  that  several  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that 
profane  history  is  not  silent  upon  this  subject ;  I 
will,  however,  put  liieir  authority  for  the  present 
quite  out  of  the  question.  I  will  neither  trouble 
you  with  the  testimony  of  Phlegon,  nor  with  the 
ftppeal  of  TertulHan  tathe  public  registers  of , the 
Romans  j  but  meeting  you  upon  your  omth 
ground,  and  granting  you  every  thing  you  de- 
sire, I  will  endeavour,  from  a  fair  and  candid 
examination  of  the  history  of  this  event,  to  sug- 
gest a  doubt,  at  least  to  your  mind,  whether 
this  was  ^^  the  greatest  phenomenon  to  which 

the  mortal  eye  has  been  witness  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  globe.'*. 

This  darkness  is  mentioned  by  three  of  the 
four  Evangelists;  St.  Matthew  thus  expresses 
himsdf : — Now  from  the  sixth  hour  there  was 
darkness  over  all  the  land  until  the  ninth  hour ; 
St.  Mark  says — And .  when  the  sixth  hour  was 
eame^  there  was  darkness  over  the  whole  land 
until  the  ninth  hour;  St.  Luke*— ^«rf  it  was  about 
the  sixth  hour  J  and  there  was  darkness  over  ali 
the  earth  until  the  ninth  hour  ;  and  the  ^un  was 
darkened.    The  three  Evangelists  agree,  that 
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ikere  was  daxkpess  i — and  they  agriee  in  tlie  eii- 
tent  of  the  darkness:  for  it  is  the  same  e^presi^oti 
ip  the  prigipal,  which  our  tran^tors  have  reo- 
d^ed  earth  in  Luke,  aad  land  in  the  two  other 
accounts;  and  they  agree  in  the  duration  of  the 
darkness,  it  lasted  three  hours: — Luke  adds  a 
particular  cirK^umstance,  that  the  sun  was  dark^ 
PKi4^  X  do  oot  know  whether  this  event  be  any 
wh^re  else  mentioned  in  Scripture,  so  that  ptir 
inquiry  can  neither  1^  extensive  nor  diflScult. 

In  philo3ophical  property  of  speech,  dai*k}3^$s 
Consii^ts  in  the  total  ab^ience  of  light,  and  adi|[^t:s 
of  no  degrees ;  however,  in  the  iqore  cominQn 
apceptation  of  the  word,  there  ^re  degr^e^  ^ 
darkness,  as  well  as  of  light;  apd  as  the  Ev^i^fi- 
gelists  have  $aid  nothing,  by  wbiph  the  par- 
tici^ar  degree  Qf  darkness  c^  b^  Oetenqip^d, 
we   have    as   Qiuch   reason  to  i$upposis  it  was 
^ght,  as  you  hayp  that  it  wa^  excessive ;  but  if 
it  rWa^  9%I)t,  though  it  had  extended  itsielf  over 
the  surface  of  the  whole  globe,  the  difficulty 
of  its  not  being  recorded  by  Pliny  or  Seneca  va- 
nishes at  once  *.     Do  you  not  perceive,  Sir,  upon 

•  The  author  of  L'EvangHe  de  la  Raispn  is  mistaken  in 
*3iyiDg?»  t^sit  the  Evanofclists  speak  of  a  thick  (Jarjcness ;  and 
that  mistake  has  led  him  into  another,  into  a  disbelief  of  the 

H 
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^hat  a  slender  foundation  this  mighty  objectian 
is  grounded ;  when  we  have  only  to  put  you  upon 
proving,  that  the  darkness  at  the  crucifixion  was 
of  so  unusual  a  nature,  as  to  have  excited  the 
particular  attention  of  all  mankind,  or  even  of 
those  who  were  witnesses  to  it?  But  I  do  not 
mean  to  deal  so  logically  with  you  ;  rather  give 
me  leave  to  spare  you  the  trouble  of  your  proof^ 
by  proving,  or  shewing  the  probability  at  least 
of  the  direct  contrary.  There  is  a  circumstance 
mentioned  by  St.  John,  which  seems  to  indicate, 
that  the  darkness  was  not  so  excessive,  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed ;  for  it  is  probable  that,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  darkness,  Jesus  spoke 
hoth  to  his  mother  and  his  beloved  disciple,  whom 
he  saw  from  the  cross  ;  they  were  near  the  cross  j 
but  the  soldiers  which  surrounded  it  must  have 
kept  them  at  too  great  a  distance,  for  Jesus  to 
have  seen  them  and  know  them,  had  the  darlj:- 
ness  at  the  crucifixion  been  excessive,  like  the 
preternatural  darkness  which  God  brought  upon 

eveDt^  because  it  has  not  been  mentioned  by  the  writers  of 
the  times — Ces  historiens  (the  Evangelists)  ont  le  front  de 
nous  dire,  qu'i  sa  mort  la  terre  a  ^te  couverte  d'epaisses  t^- 
n^bres  en  plein  midi  et  en  pleine  lune;  comme  si  tous  les 
ecrivains  de  ce  terns-Id.  n'auroient  pas  remarque  un  si  etrange 
miracle  ! — L^van.  de  la  Bais.  p.  99.  ' 
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the  land  of  Egypt ;  for  it  is  expressly  said  that, 
during  the  continuance  of  that  darkness,  they 
saw  not  one  another.  The  expression  in  St.  Luke, 
Ike  sun  was  darkened^  tends  rather  to  confirm 
than  to  overthrow  this  reasoning.  I  am  sensible 
this  expression  is  generally  thought  equivalent  to 
another — ^the  sun  was  eclipsed }-— 4>ut  the  Bible 
is  c^eh  to  us  all ;  and  there  can  be  no  presump- 
tion in  endeavouring  to  investigate  the  meaning 
of  Scripture  for  ourselves.  Luckily  for  the  pre- 
sent argumentation,  the  very  phrase  of  the  sun's 
being  darkened,  occurs,  in  so  many  words,  in 
one  other  place  (and  in  only  one)  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  from  that  place  you  may  pos- 
sibly see  reason  to  imagine,  that  the  darkness 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  intense  as  to 
deserve  the  particular  notice  of  the  Roman  natu- 
ralists : — And  he  opened  tfie  bottomless  pit ;  and 
there  arose  a  smoke  out  of  the  pitj  as  ilie  smoke  of 
a  great Jumace  ;  and  the  sun  was  darkened*^  and 
the  air  J  by  reason  of  the  smoke  of  the  pit.  If  we 
should  say,  that  the  sun  at  the  crucifixion  was 
obnubilated,  and  darkened  by  the  intervention 
of  clouds,  as  it  is  here  represented  to  be  by  the 

h2 
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fntervention  of  a  smoke  like  thp  smoke  of  a  fyt^ 
oade,  I  do  aot  see  what  you  could  object  to  in 
4dm  account;  but  suph  a  phsenomenon  has  surely 
Ho  right  to  be  esteemed  the  greatest  that  mortal 
'eye  has  ever  beheld.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this 
interpretation ;  but  I  have  i^  design  to  mis- 
represent the  fact,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  diffi- 
-culty ;  the  darkness  may  have  been  as  intense 
as  many  commentators  have  supposed  it :  bilt 
laieither  they  nor  you  can  prove  it  was  so ;  and  I 
am  surely  under  no  necessity,  upon  this  occa* 
Mon,  of  granting  you,  out  of  deference  to  any 
commentator,  what  you  can  neither  prove  nor 
fender  probable* 

But  yovi  still,  perhaps,  may  think,  that  the 
darkness,  by  its  extent,  made  up  for  this  defici- 
ency in  point  of  intenseness*  The  original 
irord,  expressive  of  its  extent,  is  sometimes  in- 
tiBrpreted  by  the  whole  earth ;  more  frequently, 
ill  the  New  Testament,  of  any  little  portion  of 
i£be  earth :  for  we  read  of  the  land  of  Judah,  of 
the  land  of  Israel,  of  the  land  of  Zabulon,  and 
of  the  land  of  Nephthalim ;  and  it  may  very  pro- 
perly, I  conceive,  be  translated  in  the  place  in 
question  by  region.     But  why  should  all  the 
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world  take  notice  of  a  datkness  which  extendi 
itaeif  for  a  few  rtiilei  libout  Jenu^em,  and  lasted 
but  tibree  houts  ?  The  Italians,  esjiedadly,  had 
IK>  reasoti  to  reniark  the  eveM  as  singular ;  iitit^ 
they  were  accustomed  at  that  time,  as  they  in 
^t  present,  to  see  the  neighbouring  regions  so 
darkened  for  days  tc^ether  by  the  erttptionk  of 
JEtnsi  atkd  Vesbvius^  that  no  man  t^uld  kHoiJIr 
bii  lieighbour  K  We  learn  frcon  the  Scriptw^ 
account,  that  an  eslrthquake  accompanied  ihik 
darkness ;  and  a  dark  clouded  sky,  I  appreh^ni^ 
Teiy  frequently  precedes  an  earthquake ;  httt  i^ 
extent  is  not  greats  ildr  is  it^  intensenestr  <fx«eilu 
tive,  nor  is  the  pbaBliMilenofi  itself  so  uHtiMi^ 
as  not  commonly  to  p&ss  unnoticed  in  agesr  f^ 
science  and  faiiltoly.  I  fear  I  maty  be)  li^rbk!  i6 
misrepresentsttidta  in  tMs  ^66  i  btrt  i  h6g  it  vSitf 
he  observed,  fhit  hoWevet  sKght  itf  degrecf^  vt 
however  cdnfined  itf  ^ietit  the  daarkhess  a£  t}i6 
chidfbuMi  xxmf  haVe  b)een ;  I  am  of  opinioliip 


* Nos  antem  tehebras  togitemus  tantas,  quantae  quon- 

■dam  eruptione  fitnseorum  ignium  finitimas  regiones  ohscuraxnssc 
dicuntur^  ut  per  biduum  nemo  hominem  homo  agnosceret. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Deo.  1.  2.  And  Pliny,  in  describing  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  which  suf&cated  his  uncle,  says^-Dies  alibi^  illie 
nox  omnibus  noctibus  oigrior  densiorijue. 
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that  the  power  of  God  was  as  supematurally  ex- 
erted in  its  production  and  in  that  of  the  earth- 
quake which  accompanied  it,  as  in  the  opening 
of  the  graves,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  saints, 
which  followed  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

In  another  place,  you  seem  not  to  believe 
"that  Pontius  Pilate  informed  the  emperor  of 
the  unjust  sentence  of  death,  which  he  had  pro- 
nounced against  an  innocent  person.''  And  the 
same  reason  .which  made  him  silent  as  to  the 
d^ath)  ought,  one  would  suppose,  to  have  made 
him  silent  as  to  the  miraculous,  events  which  ac- 
companied it :  and  if  Pilate,  in  his  dispatches  to 
the  Emperor,  transmitted  no  account  of  the 
darkness  (how  great  soever  you  suppose  it  to  have 
been)  which  happened  in  a  distant  province  ;  I 

4 

cannot  apprehend,  that  the  report  of  it  could 
have  ever  gained  such  credit  at  Rome,  as  to  In- 
duce either  Pliny  or  Seneca  to  mention  it  as  an 
authentic  fact. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER    VL 


SIR, 

I  MEAN  not  to  detain  you  long  witli  my  remarks 
upon  your  sixteentli  Chapter;  for  in  a  short  Apo- 
logy for  Christianity,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
I  should  apologize  at  length  for  the  indiscretion 
of  the  first  Christians.  Nor  have  I  any  disposi- 
tion to  reap  a  malicious  pleasure  from  exagge- 
rating what  you  have  had  so  much  good-natured 
pleasure  in  extenuating,  the  truculent  barbarity 
of  their  Roman  persecutors. 

■ 

M.  de  Voltaire  has  embraced  every  opportu- 
nity of  contrasting  the  persecuting  temper  of  the 
Christians  with  the  mild  tolerance  of  the  ancient 
heathens ;  and  I  never  read  a  passage  of  his  upon 
this  subject  without  thinking  Christianity  mate- 
rially, if  not  intentionally,  obliged  to  him,  for 
his  endeavour  to  depress  the  lofty  spirit  of  reli- 
gious bigotry.  I  may  with  justice  pay  the  same 
compliment  to  you ;  and  I  do  it  with  sincerity  j 
heartily  wishing  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  your 
work,  you  may  render  every  species  of  intole- 
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ranee  universally  detestable.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  you  should  abate  the  asperity  of  your 
invective  ;  since  no  one  can  suspect  you  of  a  de- 
sign to  traduce  Christianity,  under  the  guise  of  a 
zeal  against  persecution  ^  or  if  any  one  should  be 
so  simple,  he  need  but  open  the  gospel  to  be 
convinced,  that  such  a  scheme  is  too  palpably  ab- 
surd to  have  ever  entered  the  head  of  any  sensible 
and  impartial  man. 

I  widh,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  that  I 
could  find  reason  to  agree  with  you  in  what  you 
hkVe  said  of  the  "  universal  toleration  of  Poly- 
theism ^  of  the  mild  indlftference  of  antiquity;  of 
the  Roman  Princes  beholding,  without  concern, 
a  thousand  forms  of  religion  subsisting  in  peace 
under  their  gentle  sway."  But  there  are  some 
passages  in  the  Roman  History,  which  make 
me  hesitate  at  least  in  this  point ;  and  almost  in- 
duce me  to  believe  that  the  Romans  were  ex- 
ceedingly jealous  of  all  foreign  religions,  whether 
they  were  accompanied  with  immoral  manners 
or  not. 

It  was  the  Roman  custom,  indeed,  to  invite 
the  tutelary  gods  of  the  nations  which  they  in- 
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tended  to  subdue^  to  abandon  their  charge  ;  and 
to  promise  them  the  same,  or  even  a  more 
augast  worship  in  the  city  of  Rome  *j  and  their 
triumphs  were  graced  as  much  with  the  exhibi* 
tion  of  their  captive  gods,  as  with  the  less  hu- 
mane one  of  their  captive  kings  t.  But  this 
custom,  though  it  filled  the  city  with  hundreds 
of  gods  of  every  country,  denomination,  and  qua- 
lity, cannot  be  brought  as  a  proof  of  Roman 
toleration ;  it  may  indicate  the  excess  of  their 
vanity,  the  extent  of  their  Superstition,  or  the 
refinement  of  their  policy ;  but  it  can  never 
shew  that  the  religion  of  individuals,  when  it  dif- 
fered from  public  wisdom,  was  either  connived 
at  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  tolerated  as  an 
in^ienable  right  of  human  nature. 

Upon  another  occasion,  you.  Sir,  have  refer- 
red to  Livy  as  relating  the  introduction  and  sup- 

*  In  oppugnationibus^  ante  omnia  solitum  a  Romanis  sa- 
cerdotibus  evocari  deum  cujus  in  tuteld  id  oppidum  esset ; 
promittique  illi  eundem^  aut  ampliorem  apud  Romanos  cul- 
tum.    Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  L  xxxviii.  c.  iv. 

t  Roma  triumpbantis  quotiens  Ducis  inclita  currum 

Plausibus  excepit^  totiens  altaria  Divilm 

Addidit  spoliis^  sibimet  nova  numina  fecit. 

Prud£n« 
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pression  of  the  rites  of  Bacchus  j  and  in  that 
very  place  we  find  him  confessing,  that  the  pro- 
hibiting all  foreign  religions,  and  the  abolishing 
every  mode  of  sacrifice  which*  differed  from  the 
Roman  mode,  was  a  business  frequently  en- 
trusted by  their  ancestors  to  the  care  of  the  pro- 
per magistrates  ;  and  he  gives  us  this  reason  for 
the  procedure :  That  nothing  could  contribute 
more  effectually  to  the  ruin  of  religion,  than  the 
sacrificing  after  an  external  rite,  and  not  after 
the  manner  instituted  by  their  fathers  *. 

Not  thirty  years  before  this  event,  the  Praetor, 
in  conformity  to  a  decree  of  the  senate,  had 
issued  an  edict — ^that  no  one  should  presume  to 
sacrifice  in  any  public  place  after  a  new  or  fo- 
reign manner  t.     And  in  a  still  more  early  pe- 


^  Quoties  hoc  patrum  avorumque  setate  negotium  est  ma- 
gistratibHs  datum,  ut  sacra  externa  fieri  vetarent  ?  sacrificulos 
vatesqiie  foro,  circo,  urbe  prohiberent  ?  vaticinos  lihros  con* 
quircrent  comburerentque  f  omnem  disci plinam  sacriBcandi* 
pr^terquam  more  Romano,  abolerent?  Judicabant  enim 
prudentissimi  viri  omnis  divini  humanique  juris,  nihil  aeque 
dissolvendse  religionis  esse,  quam  ubi  non  patrio,  sed  externo 
ritu  sacrificaretur. — Liv.  1.  xxxix.  c.  xvi, 

t  Ut  quicumque  lihros  vaticinos  precationesve,  aut  art  em  sa- 
crificandi  conscriptam  haberet,   eos  libros  omnes  litterasque 
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riod,  the  ^diles  had  been  commanded  to  take, 
care,  that  no  gods  were  worshipped  except  the 
Roman  gods ;  and  that  the  Roman  gods  were 
worshipped  after  no  manner  but  the  established 
manner  of  the  country*. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  the  times  of  which  you 
are  writing.  In  Dion  Cassius  you  may  meet 
with  a  great  courtier,  one  of  the  interior  cabinet, 
and  a  polished  statesman,  in  a  set  speech  upon 
the  most  momentous  subject,  expressing  himself 
to  the  Emperor,  agreeable  enough  to  the  prac- 
tice of  antiquity,  but  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  most  remote  idea  of  rehgious  toleration.  The 
speech  alluded  to,  contains,  I  confess  it,  nothing 
more  than  the  advice  of  an  individual ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  that  individual  was  Mae- 
cenas, that  the  advice  was  given  to  Augustus, 
and  that  the  occasion  of  giving  it  was  no  less 
important  than  the  settling  the  form  of  the  Ro- 
ad se  ante  Kalendas  Apriles  deferret:  neu  quis  in  publico 
sacrove  loco,  novo  aut  externo  ritu  sacrificarent.  Liv.  L 
XXV.  c.  1. 

*  Datum  inde  negotium  sediiibus,  ut  animadverterent,  ne 
qui,  nisi  Romani  dii,  neu  quo  alio  more  quam  patrio,  coleren* 
i^y^srLiv.  1.  iv,  c.  30. 
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man  government.  He  recommends  it  td  Cos- 
sar,  to  worship  the  gods  himself  according  to 
the  established  form;  and  to  Jwce  all  otherii 
to  do  the  same ;  and  to  liate  and  to  punish  all 
those  who  should  attempt  to  introduce  foreign 
reUgions*:  nay,  he  bids  him,  in  the  same  place, 
have  an  eye  upon  the  philosophers  also  ;  so  tliat 
&ee  thinking,  free  speaking  at  least,  upon  reli- 
gious matters,  was  not  quite  so  safe  under  the 
gentle  sway  of  the  Roman  princes^  d.s,  thank 
God,  it  is  under  the  much  more  gentle  govern- 
ment of  our  own« 

.  In  the  Edict  of  Tderation  published  by  6ad6« 
rius  after  six  years'  unremitted  persecution  of  tho 
Christians,  we  perceive  his  motive  for  persecu- 
tion to  have  been  the  same  with  that  which  had 
influenced  the  conduct  of  the  more  ancient  Ro- 
mans, an  abhorrence  of  all  innovations  iti  telu 
gion.  You  have  favoured  us  with  the  translation 
of  this  edict,  in  which  he  says — "  we  were  parti- 
cularly desirous  of  reclaiming  into  the  way  of  rea- 

*  Taiwa  TE  ouTw  •ar^arie,  xo*  w^oceTt  to  ^iiv  Sctoy  •arayrn  'aocvrui 
avTo^  T£  a-i^ov,  xa/ru  rot  tirarpia,  Kock  tov;  aXAou;  rtfiMv  ocvecyxa^f' 
Tov$  ^f  ^91  $Ey»^oyT«s  Tf  'a^  avro   x$u  i^ffu  koh  Koh»^i*     Djlon. 

Cas.  1.  52. 
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son  and  nature/'  aid  bonas  mentes^  (a  good  pretence 
this  for  a  polytheistic  persecutor)  "  the  deluded 
Christians  who  had  renounced  the  religion  and 
ceremonies  instituted  by  their  fathers" — ^this  is 
the  precise  language  of  Livy,  describing  a  perse- 
cution of  jEt  foreign  religion  three  hundred  years 
before,  tufia  erat  nee  sacrificantium  nee  precart' 
Hum  JDeps  patrfo  more.  And  the  very  expedient 
of  forcing  the  Christians  to  deliver  up  their  relir 
jgious  books,  which  was  practised  in  this  perse- 
cution, and  which  Mosheim  attributes  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Hierpcles,  and  you  to  that  of  the  philo- 
fiiophers  of  those  times,  seems  clear  to  me,  fyoflpi 
the  places  in  Livy  before  quoted,  to  have  beeji 
nothing  but  an  old  piece  of  state  policy,  to  whicb 
the  Romans  had  recourse  as  often  as  they  appre* 
hendfed  their  established  religion  to  be  in  any 
danger. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  letter  of  toleration, 
which  the  emperor  Maximin  reluctantly  wrote  to 
Sabinus  about  a  year  after  the  publication  of 
Galerius*  Edict,  there  is  a  plain  avowal  of  the 
reasons  which  induced  Galerius  and  Diocletian 
to  commence  their  persecution ;  they  had  seen 
the  temples  of  the  gods  forsaken,  and  were  de- 
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termined  by  the  severity  of  punishment  to  re- 
claim men  to  their  worship  •. 

In  short,  the  system  recommended  by  Maece- 
nas, of  forcing  every  person  to  be  of  the  empe- 
ror's religion,  and  of  hating  and  punishing  every 
innovator,  contained  no  new  doctrine ;  it  was 
correspondent  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  se- 
nate, in  the  most  illustrious  times  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  and  seems  to  have  been  generally  adopted 
by  the  emperors,  in  their  treatment  of  Christians, 
whilst  they  themselves  were  Pagans  ;  and  in  their 
treatment  of  Pagans,  after  they  themselves  be- 
came Christians ;  and  if  any  one  should  be  wil- 
ling to  derive  those  laws  against  Heretics  (which 
are  so  abhorrent  from  the  mild  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  so  reproachful  to  the  Roman  code)  from 
the  blind  adherence  of  the  Christian  emperors  to 
the  intolerant  policy  of  their  Pagan  predecessors, 
something,  I  think,  might  be  produced  in  sup- 
port of  his  conjecture. 

O^Quq    ^(aTETa;^cv0U    Trctyra;    avQ^warov^     rovq  a'sro    rm   Giuv  ruv 

9'^fi0'xci»y  Tuv  ^iuv  ayc&xXndnyfti.    £useb.  lib.  ix.  c.  4* 
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But  I  am  sorry  to  have  said  so  much  upon 
such  a  subject. — In  endeavouring  to  palliate  the 
severity  of  the  Romans  towards  the  Christians, 
you  liave  remarked,  **  it  was  in  vain,  that  the 
oppressed  behever  asserted  the  inalienable  rights 
of  conscience  and  private  judgment/* — "  Though 
his  situation  might  excite  the  pity,  his  arguments 
could  never  reach  the  understanding,  either  of 
the  philosophic,  or  of  the  beheving  part  of  the 
Pagan  world,"    How  is  this.  Sir  ?  Are  the  argu- 
ments for  liberty  of  conscience  so  exceedingly  in- 
conclusive,   that  you  think  them  incapable  of 
reaching  the  understanding,  even  of  philosophers? 
A  captious  adversary  would  embrace  with  avidity 
the  opportunity  this  passage  affords  him,  of  blot- 
ting your  character  with  the  odious  stain  of  being 
a  persecutor ;  a  stain,  which  no  learning  can 
wipe  out,  which  no  genius  or  ability  can  render 
amiable.     I  am  £ir  from  entertaining  such  an 
opinion  of  your  principles;  but  this  conclusion 
seems  fiurly  deducible  from  what  you  have  said — 
that  the  minds  of  the  Pagans  were  so  pre-occu- 
pied  with  the  notions  of  forcing,  and  hating,  and 
punishing  those  who  differed  from  them  in  •reli- 
gion, that  arguments  for  the  inalienable  rights  of 
conscience,  which  would  have  convinced  your- 
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Relf  and  every  philosopher  in  l^urope,  and  stag^ 
gered  the  iresolution  of  an  inquisitor,  were  inca- 
pable of  reaching  their  understandings,  or  making 
iKiiy  impr^sion  on  their  hearts ;  and  you  might, 
perhaps,  have  spared  yourself  some  perplexi^, 
in  tiiie  investigation  <^  the  motives  which  induced 
the  Rpman  emperprs  to  persecute,  and  the  Ro- 
man people  to  hate  the  Christians,  if  you  had 
not  overlooked  the  true  one,  and  adopted  With 
tpo  great  facility  the  erroneous  idea  of  the  ex- 
tM&p^  toteranoe  of  Pagan  RomQ. 

Tl|e  Christians,  you  observe,  were  accused  of 
atheism  ct-F«^nd  it  must  be  owned  that  they  were 
the  g^^test  of  all  atheists,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
polytheists;  for,  instead  of  Hesiod's  tliirty  thou- 
sand gods,  they  could  not  be  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge dK>ve  One  j  and  even  that  One  they  re- 
fused, at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  to  blaspheme 
with  the  appellation  of  Jupiter.  But  is  it  not 
somewhat  singular,  that  the  preten3ions  of  the 
Christians  to  a  constant  intercourse  with  supe- 
rior beings,  in  the  working  of  miracles,  should 
have  been  a  principal  cause  of  converting  to  their 
faith,  those  whb  branded  them  with  the  impata- 
tion  of  atheism  ? 
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They  were  accused,  too^  of  forming  dangerous, 
conspiracies  against  the  state: — This  accusation^ 
you  own,  was  as  unjust  as  the  preceding ;  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiar  hardship  in 
the  situation  of  the  Christians  ^  since  the  very 
same  men  who  thought  them  dangerous  to  the 
state,  on  account  of  their  conspiracies,  con- 
demned them,  as  you  have  observed,  for  not 
interfering  in  its  concerns;  for  their  criminal 
disregard  to  the  business  of  war  and  govenb- 
ment;  and  for  their  entertaining  doctrines,  which 
were  supposed  ^^  to  prohibit  them  from  assuming 
the  character  of  soldiers,  of  magistrates,  and  of 
princes ;''  men,  such  as  these,  would  have  made 
but  poor  conspirators. 

They  were  accused,  lastly,  of  the  most  horrid 
crimes : — This  accusation,  it  is  confessed,  was 
mere  calumny;  yet,  as  calumny  is  generally  more 
extensive  in  its  influence  than  truth,  perhaps  this 
calumny  might  be  more  powerful  in  stopping  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  than  the  virtues  of  the 
Christians  were  in  promoting  it :  and  in  truth, 
Origen  observes  that  the  Christians,  on  account 
of  the  crimes  which  were  maliciously  laid  to  their 
charge,  were  held  in  such  abhorrence,  that  no 
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one  woi^  so  much  as  speak  to  themr  It  ih^y 
lie  w(Mr&  while  to  remaik  from  bim^  that  the 
Jews,  m  the  very  beginnkig  of  Christiamty,  were 
the  authors  of  all  those  calumnies,  which  Cel8u& 
afiterwatds  took  such  great  detight  in  urging 
agaitist  the  Christians,  and  which  you  have  men;- 
tioned  with  such  great  precision  ^r 

It  is  no  improbable  supposition,  that  the  clan^ 
destine  manner  in  which  the  persecuting  spint 
^£  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  obliged  the  Qiristia&s 
to  celebrate  their  Eucharistt,  together  with  the 
expressions  of  eating  the  body,  and  drinking  the 
i>lood  of  Christ,  which  were  used  in  its  instita- 
tion,.  and  the  custom  of  imparting  a  kiss  of  eha- 
rity  td  each  other,  and  of  calling  each  other  by 

AUtkQ  appellations  of  brother  and  sister  t,  gave  occa- 

,_  ■     .    .  '  '  •        ■  •  - 

*  Videtur  mihi  fecisse  idem  Celsus^  quod  Judsei^  qui  sub 

€hristianisthi  initium  errorem  spars^re^  quasi  ejus  sectse  ho- 

inmies  mactati  pueri  v^erentur  carnibus;  et  quod,  quoties 

tffiB  Ubeat  operam  4are  oeealtiB.  Ubidinibus,  extincto  iamiiie 

;^ns^upret,  4^^  quisque  nactuB  fuerjU    Quae  lalsa  et  iii^iqua 

9f)inio  dudum  vald^  multos  a  religione  nostra  alienos  tenuit  ^ 

Fersuasos,  quod  tales  sint  Christian! ;  et  ad  hoc  temporis  non-* 
'  nullos  fallit,  qui  e^  de  causi  Christlanos  ayersantur,  ut  iiec  sim- 
plex colloquium  cum  eis  habere  velint.— Orig.  con.  Oeb.  lib.  vi^ 
-^  The  JEtomans  xised  these  ei^resaions  in  so.  nopuce^a 
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^ns  to  their  enemies  to  invent,  and  induced 
careless  observers  to  believe,  all  the  odious  things 
which'  were  said  against  the  Christians. 

You  have  displayed  at  length,  in  expressive 
diction,  the  accusations  of  the  enemies  of  Chris* 
tianity  j  and  you  have  told  us  of  the  imprudent 
defence  by  which  the  Christians  vindicated  the 
purity  of  their  morals ;  and  you  have  huddled  up 
in  a  short  note  (which  many  a  reader  will  never 
see)  the  testimony  of  Pliny  to  their  innocence. 
Permit  me  to  do  the  Christians  a  little  justice,  by 
producing  in  their  cause  the  whole  truth. 

^  Between  seventy  and  eighty  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  Hiny  had  occasion  to  consult 
the  emp^t)r  Trajan  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  he  should  treat  the  Christians ;  it  seems  ais 
if  tiiere  had  been  judicial  proceedings  against 
them,  though  Pliny  had  never  happened  to  at- 
tend any  of  them.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  men 
were  to  be  punished  for  being  Christians,  or  he 
would  dot,  as  a  sensible  magistrate,  have  received 
the  accusations  of  legal,  much  less  of  illegal,  ano- 

sense,  that  Martial  calls  them  Nomina  nequiora.— Lib.  II. 
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nymous  infonners  against  them ;  nor  would  he^ 
before  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  have  put  to  death 
those  whom  his  threats  could  not  hinder  from 
persevering  in  their  confession,  that  they  were 
.Christians.  His  harsh  manner  of  proceeding  ^^  in 
ah  office  the  most  repugnant  to  his  humanity/' 
had  made  many  apostatize  from  their  profession: 
persons  of  this  complexion  were  well  fitted  to  in- 
form him  of  every  thing  they  knew  concerning 
the  Christians;  accordingly  he  examined  them  ; 
but  not  one  of  them  accused  the  Christians  of 
any  other  crime  than  of  praying  to  Christ,  as  to 
some  God,  and  of  binding  themselves  by  an  oath, 
not  to  be  guilty  of  any  wickedness.  Not  con- 
tented with  this  information,  he  put  two  maid- 
servants, which  were  called  ministers,  to  the  tor- 
ture J  but  even  the  rack  could  not  extort  from 
the  imbecility  of  the  sex  a  confession  of  any 
crime,  any  account  different  from  that  which 
the  apostates  had  voluntarily  given ;  not  a  word 
do  we  find  of  their  feasting  upon  murdered  in- 
&nts,  or  of  their  mixing  in  incestuous  commerce. 
After  all  his  pains,  Pliny  pronounced  the  meal 
of  the  Christians  to  be  promscuous  and  itmocent: 
persons  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  apd  of  every 
condition,  assembled  promiscuously  together^ 
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therie  was  nothing  for  chastity  to  blush  at,  or  for 
huflfeanity  to  shudder  at,  in  these  meetings;  there 
was  no  secret  initiation  of  proselytes  by  abhorred 
iites ;  but  they  eat  a  promiscuous  meal  in  Chris- 
tian charity,  and  with  the  most  perfect  inno- 
cence *. 

Whatever  £iults  then  the  Christians  may  have 
been  guilly  of  in  after-times ;  though  you  could 
produce  to  us  a  thousand  ambitious  prelates  of 
Carthage,  or  sensual  ones  of  Antioch,  and  blot 
ten  thousand  pages  with  the  impurities  of  the 
Christian  clergy ;  yet  at  this  period,  whilst  the 
memory  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  was  fresh  in 
their  minds ;  or,  in  the  more  emphatic  language 
of  Jerome,  ^^  whilst  the  blood  of  our  Lord  was 
warm,  and  recent  faith  was  fervent  in  the  be- 
lievers;'^ we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  they  were  eminently  distinguished^ 

*  — ^Affinnabant  autem^  banc  fuisse  sumrnam  vd  culp«  futt 
vel  erroris,  quod  essent  soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire ; 
carmenque  Christo^  quasi  Deo,  dicere  secum  invicem ;  seque 
Sacramento  non  in  scelus  aliquod  obstringere^  sed  ne  furta,  ne 
latrocinia,  ne  adulteria  committerent^  ne  fidem  fallerent,  ne 
depositum  appellati  abn^rent:  quibus  peractis^  morem  sibi 
discedendi  fuisse,  rursusque  coeundi  ad  capiendum  cibum,  ' 
pcomiscuum  tamen«  ct  imoxium, — ^Plin.  Epis.  xcvii.  lib,  x. 
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for  the.  probity  and  the  purity  of  their  lives.  Had 
there  been  but  a  shadow  of  a  crime  in  their*  as- 
i^emblies,  it  must  have  been  detected  by  the  in- 
dustrious search  of  the  intelligent  Pliny ;  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  real  surprise,  that  no  one  of  the 
apostates  thought  of  paying  court  to  the  gover- 
nor by  a  false  testimony ;  especially,  as  their  apo- 
sta£(y  seems  to  have  been  exceeding  general: 
since  the  tempfles,  which  had  been  almost  de- 
serted, began  again  to  be  frequented  ;  and  the 
victims,  for  which  a  little  time  before  scarce  a 
purchaser  was  to  be  found,  began  again  every 
where  to  be  bought  up.  This,  Sir,  is  a  valuable 
testimony  in  our  favour* ;  it  is  not  that  of  a  de- 
claiming apologist,  of  a  deluding  priest,  or  of  a 
deluded  martyr,  of  an  orthodox  bishop,  or  of  any 
*•  of  the  most  pious  of  men"  the  Christians  j  but 
it  is  that  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  philosopher, 
and  lawyer;  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  hav6 
wanted  inclination  to  detect  the  immoralities  or 
the  conspiracies  of  the  Christians ;  since,  in  his 
treatment  of  them,  he  had  stretched  the  autho- 
rity of  his  office,  and  violated  alike  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  of  humanity. 

With  this  testimony  I  will  conclude  my  re^ 
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marks :  for  I  have  ho  disposition  to  blacken  the 
chamcter  you  have  given  of  Nero }  or  to  lessen 
the  hnmanity  of  the  Roman  magistrates;  or  to  ** 
magnify  the  number  ^  Christians,  or  of  martyrs) 
or  to  undertake  the  defence  of  a  few  fanatics^ 
^o  by  their  injudicious  zeal  brought  ruin  upoa 
themselves,  and  die^ace  upon  their  profession^  I 
may  not  probably  have  x^onvinced  you  that  you 
Jlre  wrong  in  any  thing  which  you  have  advanced; 
or  that  the  authors  you  have  quoted,  will  not  sup* 
port  you  in  the  inferences  you  have  drawn  from 
their  wotks ;  or  that  Christianity  ought  to  be 
distinguished  from  its  corruptions :  yet  I  may«  ' 
perhaps,  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  lessen,  in 
the  minds  of  others,  some  of  that  dislike  to  the 
Christian  religion  which  the  perusal  of  your  book 
had  unhappily  excited.  I  have  touched  but  iipOa 
general  topics;  for  I  should  have  wearied  out 
your  patience,  l^o  say  nothing  of  my.  readers', 
or  my  own,  had  I  eillaiged  upon  eVery  thing  in 
which  I  dissent  from  you ;  and  a  minute  ^xami- 
tiatian  of  your  work  would,  mortover,  have  had 
th6  appearance  of  a  captious  disposition  to  de- 
scend into  illiberal  personalities;  and  might  have 
produced  a  certain  acrimony  of  sentiment  or  ex^ 
pression,  which  may  be  serviceable  in  supplying 
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the  place  of  argument,  or  adding  a  zest  to  a  dull 
composition ;  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  in* 
vestigation  of  truth.    Sorry  shall  I  be,  if  what  I 
have  written  should  give  the  least  interruption 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  great  work  in  which  you 
are  engaged:  the  world  is  now  possessed  of  the 
opinion  of  us  both  upon  the  subject  in  question  ; 
and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  proper  for  us  both  to 
leave  it  in  this  state.    J  say  not  this  from  any 
backwardness  to  acknowledge  my  mistakes,  when 
I  am  convinced  that  I  am  in  an  error,  but  to  ex« 
press  the  almost  insuperable  reluctance  which  I 
ftel  to  the  bandying  abusive  argument  in  public 
controversy :  it  is  not,  in  good  truth,  a  difficult 
task  to  chastise  the  firoward  petulance  of  those 
who  mistake  personal  invective  for  reasoning,  and 
clumsy  banter  for  ingenuity ;  but  it  is  a  dirty 
businei^  at  best,  and  should  never  be  undertaken 
by  a  man  of  any  temper,  except  when  the  inte- 
rests of  truth  may  suffer  by  his  neglect.    Nothing 
of  this  nature,  I  am  sensible,  is  to  be  expected 
from  you  i  and  if  any  thing  of  the  kind  has  hap- 
pened to  escape  myself,  I  hereby  disclaim  the 
intention  of  saying  it,  and  heartily  wish  it  un^ 
said. 
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Will  you  permit  me.  Sir,  through  this  channel 
(I  may  not,  perhaps,  have  another  so  good  an 
oppwtunity  of  doing  it)  to  address  a  few  words, 
not  to  yourself,  but  to  a  set  of  men  who  disturb 
all  serious  company  with  their  profane  declama- 
tion against  Christianity;  and  who  having  picked 
up  in  their  travels,  or  the  writings  of  the  deists,  a 
few  flimsy  objections,  infect  with  their  ignorant 
und  irreverent  ridicule  the  ingenuous  minds  of 
the  rising  generation  ? 
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GENTLEMEN, 

.  Suppose  the  mighty  work  accomplished,  the 
cross  trampled  upon,  Christianity  every  where 
proscribed,  and  the  religion  of  Nature  once  more 
become  the  religion  of  Europe ;  what  advantage 
will  you  have  derived  to  your  country,  or  to 
yourselves,  from  the  exchange?  I  know  your 
answer — ^you  will  have  freed  the  world  from  the 
hypocrisy  of  Priests,  and  the  tyranny  of  Super- 
stition.— No ;  you  forget  that  Lycurgus,  and 
Numa,  and  Odin,  and  Mango-Copac,  and  all  the 
great  legislators  of  ancient  and  modem  story, 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  afiairs  of  civil  so- 
ciety could  not  be  well  conducted  without  some 
religion  j  you  must  of  necessity  introduce  a  priest- 
hood, with  probably  as  much  hjrpocrisy  j  a  reli- 
gion, with  assuredly  more  superstition,  than  that 
which  you  now  reprobate  with  such  indecent 
and  ill-grounded  contempt.  But  I  will  tell  you 
from  what  you  will  have  freed  the  world  j  you 
will  have  freed  it  from  its  abhorrence  of  vice,  and 
from  every  powerful  incentive  to  virtue;  you  will, 
with  the  religion,  have  brought  back  the  de- 
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praved  morality  of  Paganism ;  you  will  have 
robbed  mankind  of  their  firm  assurance  of  ano- 
ther life ;  and  thereby  you  will  have  despoiled 
them  of  their  patience,  of  their  humility^  of  their 
charity,  of  their  chastity,  of  all  those  mild  and 
silent  virtues,  which  (however  despicable  they 
may  appear  in  your  eyes)  are  the  only  ones  which 
meh'orate  and  sublime  our  nature ;  ^hich  Fag£m« 
ism  never  knew,  which  spring  from  Christianity 
alone,  which  do  or  might  constitute  our  comfort 
ii^  this  life,  and  without  the  possession  of  which, 
another  life,  if  after  all  there  should  happen  to 
be  one,  thust  (unless  a  miracle  be  exerted  in  the 
{alteration  of  our  disposition)  be  more  vicious  and 
more  miserable  than  this  is. 

Perhaps  you  will  contend,  that  the  universal 
light  of  reason,  that  the  truth  and  fitness  of 
things,  are  of  themselves  sufiicient  to  exalt  the 
nature,  and  regulate  the  manners  of  mankind. 
Shall  we  never  have  donC'  with  this  groundless 
commendation  of  natural  law  ?  Look  into  the 
first  chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  you  will  see  the  extent  of  its  influence  over 
the  Gentiles  of  those  days ;  or  if  you  dislike 
Foul's  authority,  and  the  manners  Of  antiquity. 
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look  into  the  more  admired  Accounts  of  modem 
voyagers;  and  examine  its  influence  over  the 
Pagans  of  our  own  times,  over  the  sensual  inha- 
bitants of  Otaheite,  over  the  Cannibals  of  New 
Zealand,  or  the  remorseless  Savages  of  America. 
—But  these  men  are  barbarians.  Your  law  of 
nature,  notwithstanding,  extends  even  to  them^ 
—But  they  have  misused  their  reason : — they 
have  then  the  more  need  of,  and  would  be  the 
more  thankfid  for  that  revelation,  which  you, 
with  an  ignorant  and  fastidious  self-sufficiency, 
decern  useless.— But  they  might  of  themselves,  if 
ihey  thought  fit,  become  wise  and  virtuous. — I 
answer  with  Cicero,  Ut  nihil  interest^  uirum  ne- 
tno  vakat^  an  nemo  vaJere  possit;  sic  non  inteUigo 
quid  inter sity  utrum  nemo  sit  sapiens^  an  nemo 
esse  possit. 

These,  however,  you  will  think,  are  extraor- 
dinary instances ;  and  that  we  ought  not  from 
these  to  take  our  measure  of  the  excellency  of 
the  law  of  nature,  but  rather  firom  the  civilized 
states  of  China  or  Japan,  or  from  the  nations 
which  flourished  in  learning  and  in  arts,  before 
Christianity  was  heard  of  in  the  world.  You 
mean  to  say,  that  by  the  law  of  nature,  which 
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you  are  desirous  of  substituting  in  the  room  of 
the  gospel,  you  do  not  understand  those  rules  of 
conduct,  which  an  individual,  abstracted  from 
the  community,  and  deprived  of  the  institution 
of  mankind,  could  excogitate  for  himself;  but 
such  a  system  of  precepts,  as  the  most  enlight- 
ened men  of  the  most  enlightened  ages  have  re- 
commended to  our  observance.  Where  do  you 
find  this  system  ?  We  cannot  meet  with  it  in  the 
works  of  Stobasus,  or  the  Scythian  Anachardis } 
nor  in  those  of  Plato,  or  of  Cicero ;  nor  in  those 
6f  (he  Emperor  Antoninus,  or  the  slave  Epicte- 
tus }  for  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  most  ani- 
mated considerations  of  the  xgSTtov^  ^^^  t^c  Ao- 
nestunij  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  the  firmness 

ft 

of  things,  are  not  able  to  furnish  even  a  Brutus 
himself  with  permanent  principles  of  action; 
much  less  are  they  able  to  purify  the  polluted  re^ 
cesses  of  a  vitiated  heart,  to  curb  the  irregularity 
of  appetite,  or  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  passion 
in  common  men.  If  you  order  us  to  examine 
the  works  of  Grotius,  or  Pufiendorf,  or  Burlama- 
qui,  or  Hutcheson,  for  what  you  understand  by 
the  law  of  nature ;  we  apprehend  that  you  are 
in  a  great  error,  in  taking  your  notions  of  natu- 
ral law,  as  discoverable  by  natural  reason,  firoot 
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the  elegant  systems  of  it  Mhidh  have  been  drawtf 
np  by  Christian  Philosophers;  since  they  have  ^l 
laid  their  foundations,  either  tacitly  or  expressly^ 
iipcm  a  principle  derived  from  revelation  —a  tlio- 
rough  knowledge  of  the  being  and  ^ttribute^  of 
God :  and  even  those  amongst  ourselves,  who, 
Injecting  Christianity^  still  continue  Theists,  are 
indebted  to  revelation  (whether  you  are  either 
aware  of,  or  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  debt, 
pr  not)  for  those  sublime  speculations  concerning 
the  Iteity,  which  you  have  fondly  attributed  to 
th^  exceUency  of  your  Own  unassisted  i&tKm, 
If  you  would  know  the  real  genius  of  natural  law, 
and  hqw  J^  it  can  prpcee^d  in  the  investigation 
or  enforoement  of  moral  4utiies ;  you  ipust  ,con- 
suit  the  manners  and  the  writings  of  those  who 
havfc  never  heard  pf  either  the  Jewisl?  or  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  or  of  those  other  manifesta- 
tions of  himself,  which  God  vouchsafed  tp  Adam 
and  to  the  Patriarchs  before  and  aJfter  the  flood. 
It  would  be  difficult  perhaps  any  where,  to  fi^d  a 
peopde  entirely  destitute  pf  traditippary  notices 
concerning  9,  Iteity,  and  of  tradition^try  fears  ox 
expectatico^s  of  another  life  ;  and.  the  i;norals  of 
mankind  ma^y  have,  perhaps,  been  1^0  where  quite 
so  aibando]]bqd  as  they  would  ha.ve  been,  had  they 
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lieea  left  wholly  to  themselves  in  these  points ; 
however,  it  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  denied, 
how  much  soever  it  may  be  lamented,  that  though 
the  generality  of  mankind  have  always  had  some 
^nt  conceptions  of  God  and  his  providence.; 
yet  they  have  been  always  greatly  inefficaciotts 
in  the  production  of  good  morality,  and  highly 
derogatory  to  his  nature,  amongst  all  the  people 
of  the  earth,  except  the  Jews  and  Christians ; 
and  some  may  perhaps  be  desirous  of  excepting 
the  Mahometans,  wha  derive  all  that  is  good  ia 
their  Koran  from  Christianity. 

The  lawa  concerning  justice,  and  the  repara- 
tion of  damages,  concerning  the  security  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  performance  of  contracts  j  con- 
cerning, in  fidiort,  whatever  affects  the  well-being 
of  civil  society,  have  been  every  where  undeiH 
stood  with  sufficient  precision ;  and  if  you  choose 
to  style  Ju3tinian*s  code,  a  code  of  natural  law, 
though  you  will  err  against  propriety  of  speech, 
yet  you  aare  so  far  in  the  right,  that  natural  reason 
discovered,  and  the  depravity  of  human  nature 
compelled  human  kind  to  establish  by  proper 
sanctions  the  laws  therein  contained ;  and  you 
will  hftve  moreover  Carneades,  no  mean  philo- 
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sopher,  on  your  side ;  who  knew  of  no  law  of 
nature  different  from  that  which  men  had  insti*^ 
tuted  for  their  common  utility,  and  which  was 
various  according  to  the  manners  of  men  in  di& 
ferent  climates,  and  changeable  with  a  change  of 
times  in  the  same.  And  in  truth,  in  all  coun- 
Ides  where  Paganism  has  been  the  established 
religion,  though  a  philosopher  may  now  and  then 
have  stepped  beyond  the  paltry  prescript  of  civil 
jurisprudence  in  his  pursuit  of  virtue ;  yet  the 
bulk  of  mankind  have  ever  been  contented  with 
that  scanty  pittance  of  morality  which  enabled 
them  to  escape  the  lash  of  civil  punishment :  I 
call  it  a  scanty  pittance,  because  a  man  may 
be  intemperate,  iniquitous,  impious,  a  thousand 
ways  a  profligate  and  a  villain,  and  yet  elude  the 
cognizance,  and  avoid  the  punishment  of  civil 
laws. 

I  am  sensible  you  will  be  ready  to  say^  what 
is  all  this  to  the  purpose  ?  Though  the  bulk  of 
mankind  may  never  be  able  to  investigate  the 
laws  of  natural  religion,  nor  disposed  to  reverence 
their  sanctions  when  investigated  by  others,  nor 
solicitous  about  any  other  standard  of  moral  rec- 
titude than  civil  legislation  ^  yet  the  inconv^* 
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niences  which  may  attend  the  extirpation  of 
Christianity  can  be  no  proof  of  its  truth  : — I  have 
not  produced  theifl  as  a  proof  of  its  truth  ;  but 
they  are  a  strong  and  conclusive  proof,  if  not  of 
its  truth,  at  least  of  its  utility ;  and  the  consider 
ration  of  its  utility  may  be  a  motive  to  yourselv^ 
,  for  examining,  whether  it  may  not  chance  to  be 
true ;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  reason  with  every 
good  citizen,  and  with  every  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment, to  keep  his  opinions  to  himself,  if,  from  any 
particular  circumstances  in  his  studies  or  in  his 
education,  he  should  have  the  misfortune  to  think 
that  it  is  not  true.  If  you  can  discover  to  the 
rising  generation  a  better  religion  than  the  Chris- 
tian, one  that  will  more  effectually  animate  their 
hopes  and  subdue  their  passions,  make  them  bet- 
ter men  or  better  members  of  society,  we  impor- 
tune you  to  publish  it  for  their  advantage  j  but 
till  you  can  do  that,  we  beg  of  you  not  to  give 
the  reins  to  their  passions,  by  instilling  into  their 
unsuspicious  minds  your  pernicious  prejudices. 
Even  now,  men  scruple  not,  by  their  lawless  lust, 
to  ruin  the  repose  of  private  families,  and  to  fix 
a  stain  of  infamy  upon  the  noblest :  even  now, 
they  hesitate  not  in  lifting  up  a  murderous  arm 
again$t  the  life  of  their  friend,  or  against  their 
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own,  as  often  as  the  fever  of  intemperance  stimu-* 
lates  their  resentment^  or  the  eatiety  of  an  useless 
life  excites  their  despondency  :  even  now,  whilst 
we  are  persuaded  of  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  and  of  sl  judgment  to  come^  we  find  it  diffi* 
cult  enough  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  sense, 
and  to  escape  unspotted  from  the  licentious  man- 
ners of  the  world ;  but  what  will  become  of  our 
virtue,  what  of  the  consequent  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  society,  if  you  persuade  us  that  there  are 
no  such  things  ?  In  two  words — ^you  may  ruin 
yourselves  by  your  attempt,  and  you  will  cer- 
tainly ruin  your  country  by  your  success. 

But  the  consideration  of  the  inutility  of  your  de* 
sign,  is  not  the  only  one  which  should  induce  you 
to  abandon  it ;  the  argument  a  tuto  ought  to  be  wa- 
rily managed,  or  it  may  tend  to  the  silencing  our 
opposition  to  any  system  of  superstition,  which 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  sanctified  by  pub- 
lic authority;  it  is,  indeed,liable  to  no  objection  in 
the  present  case }  we  do  not,  however,  wholly 
rely  upon  its  cogency.  It  is  not  contended,  that 
Christianity  is  to  be  received  merely  because  it  is 
useful,  but  becaiipe  it  is  true.  This  you  deny,  and 
think  your  objections  well  grounded :  we  con- 
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ceive  them  originating  in  your  vanity,  your  im- 
morality, or  your  misapprehension.  There  arc 
many  worthless  doctrines,  many  superstitious 
observances,  which  the  fraud  or  folly  of  mankind 
have  every  where  annexed  to  Christianity  (espei> 
dally  in  the  church  of  Rome),  as  essential  parts 
of  it :  if  you  take  these  sorry  appendages  to 
Christianity  for  Christianity  itself,  as  preachled 
by  Christ,  and  by  the  Apostles  j  if  you  confound 
the  Roman  with  the  Christian  religion,  you  quite 
misapprehend  its  nature,  and  are  in  a  state  simi- 
lar to  that  of  men  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  in 
his  treatise  of  Superstition ;  who,  flying  from 
superstition,  leapt  over  religion,  and  sunk  into 
downright  Atheism*.— Christianity  is  not  a  ro^ 
ligion  very  palatable  to  a  voluptuous  age  ;  it  will 
not  conform   its    precepts  to  the  standard  of 


*  I^  Papisme  (says  Helvetius  in  a  posthumous  work)  n'est 
aux  yeux  d'un  homme  sense  qu'une  pure  idolatrie — noiB 
fiommes  4toQn6s  de  Pabsurdit^  de  la  religion  paienne.  CeUe 
de  la  religion  Papiste  etonnera  bien  d'avantage  un  jour  la 
posterite. — ^We  trust  that  day  is  not  at  a  great  distance,  and 
deism  will  then  be  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  for  the  taking  the  superstition,  the  avarice^  the  am^ 
bition,  the  intolerance  of  Antichristianism  for  Christianity, 
has  been  the  great  error  upon  which  infidelity  has  built  its 
syrtem,  both  at  home  am)  abroad. 
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iashioQ  j  it  will  not  lessen  the  deformity  of  vice 
by  lenient  appellations;  but  calls  keeping,  whore^ 
dom.;  intrigue,  adultery ;  and  duelling,  murder; 
it  will  not  pander  the  lust,  it  will  not  license  the 
intemperance  of  mankind ;  it  is  a  troublesome 
monitoi:  to  a  man  of  pleasure ;  and  your  way  of 
life  may  have  made  you  quarrel  with  your  reli- 
gion.— As  to  your  vanity,  as  a  cause  of  your 
infidelity,  suffer  me  to  produce  the  sentiments  of 
M.  Bayle  upon  that  head :   if  the  description 
does  not  suit  your  character,  you  will  not  be 
offended  at  it ;  and  if  you  are  offended  with  its 
freedom,  it  will  do  you  good.    "  This  inclines 
-  me  to  believe,  that  Libertines,  like  Des-Barreaux^ 
are  not  greatly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what 
ihey  say.     They  have  made  no  deep  examina* 
tion  J  they  have  learned  some  few  objections, 
which  they  are  perpetually  making  a  noise  with ; 
they  speak  from  a  principle  of  ostentation,  and 
give  themselves  the  Ue  in  the  time  of  danger.-— 
Vanity  has  a  greater  share  in  their  disputes  than 
conscience;  they  imagine  that  the  singularity 
and  boldness  of  the  opinions  which  they  main- 
tain, will  give  them  the  reputation  of  men  of 
parts ;  by  degrees,  they  get  a  habit  of  holding 
impious  discourses ;  and  if  their  vanity  be  ac- 
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qompanied  by  a  voluptuous  life,  their  progress 
in  that  road  is  the  swifter  *•" 

The  main  stress  of  your  objections  rests  not 
upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  external  evidence 
to  the  truth  of  Christianity  j  for  few  of  you, 
though  you  may  become  the  future  ornaments 
of  the  senate,  or  of  the  bar,  have  ever  employed 
an  hour  in  its  examination ;  but  upon  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament :  they  exceed,  you  say,  your  comprehen- 
sion ;  and  you  felicitate  yourselves,  that  you 
are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  true  standard  of  ortho- 
dox faith — creda  quia  impossibile.  You  think  it 
would  betaking  a  superfluous  trouble,  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  external  proofs  by  which 
Christianily  is  established ;  since,  in  your  opi- 
nion, the  book  itself  carries  with  it  its  own  refu- 
tation. A  gentleman  as  acute,  probably,  as  any  of 
you,  and  who  once  believed,  perhaps,  as  little  as 
any  of  you,  has  drawn  a  quite  different  conclusion 
fron^  the  perusal  of  the  New  Testament :  his  book 
(however  exceptionable  it  may  be  thoi^ht  in  some 
particular  parts)   exhibits,   not  only   a  disfin* 

*  Bayle,  Hist.  Diet  Art.  Des-Barrcau3?. 
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guished  triumph  of  reason  over  prejudice,  of 
Christianity  over  Deism  j  but  it  exhibits,  what 
is  infinitely  more  rare,  the  character  of  a  man 
who  has  had  courage  and  candour  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge it*. 

But  what  if  there  should  be  some  incompre- 
hensible doctrines  in  the  Christian  religion ;  some 
circumstances,  which  in  their  causes,  or  their  con- 
sequences, surpass  the  reach  of  human  reason  ; 
are  they  to  be  rejected  upon  that  account  ?  You 
are,  or  would  be  thought,  men  of  reading,  and 
knowledge,  and  enlarged  understandings ;  weigh 
the  matter  fairly ;  and  consider  whether  revealed 
religion  be  not,  in  this  respect^  just  upon  the 
same  footing  with  every  other  object  of  your 
contemplation.    Even  in  mathematics,  the  sci- 
ence of  demonstration  itself,  though  you  get  over 
its  first  principles,  and  learn  to  digest  the  idea 
of  a  point  without  parts,  a  line  without  breadth, 
and  a  surface  without  thickness  j  yet  you  will 
find  yourself  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  perpe- 
tual   approximation  of  lines  which  can  never 


*  See  A  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence,  &c.  by  Soame 
Jenyns. 
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meet ;  the  doctrine  of  incommensurables,  and  of 
an  infinity  of  infinities,  each  infinitely  greater^ 
or  infinitely  less,  not  only  than  any  infinite  quan« 
tity,  but  than  each  other.  In  physics,  you  can** 
not  comprehend  the  primary  cause  of  any  thing) 
not  of  the  light,  by  which  you  see ;  nor  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  air,  by  which  you  hear ;  nor  of 
the  fire,  by  which  you  are  warmed.  In  physi- 
ology, you  cannot  tell  what  first  gave  motion  to 
the  heart;  nor  what  continues  it;  nor  why  its 
motion  is  less  voluntary  than  that  of  the  lungi  ( 
nor  why  you  are  able  to  move  your  arm  to  the 
light  or  left,  by  a  simple  volition :  you  cannot 
explain  the  cause  of  animal  heat ;  nor  compre- 
hend the  principle  by  which  your  body  was  at 
first  formedj  nor  by  which  it  is  sustained,  nor  by 
which  it  will  be  reduced  to  earth.  In  natural 
religion,  you  cannot  comprehend  the  eternity  tir 
omnipresence  of  the  Deity;  nor  easily  understand 
how  his  prescience  can  be  consistent  with  your 
fi:«edom,  or  his  immutability  with  his  govem- 
ment  of  moral  agents ;  nor  why  he  did  not  make 
all  his  creatures  equally  perfect ;  nor  why  he  did 
not  create  them  sooner :  in  short,  you  canik>t 
look  into  any  branch  of  knowledge,  but  you 
will  meet  with  subjects  above  your  comprehen- 
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sion.    The  fall  and  the  redemption  of  human 
kind  are  not  more  incomprehensible  than  the 

« 

creation  and  the  conservation  of  the  universe  ; 
the  infinite  Author  of  the  works  of  providence, 
and  of  nature,  is  equally  inscrutable,  equally  past 
our  finding  out  in  them  both.  And  it  is  some- 
what remarkable,  that  the  deepest  inquirers  into 
nature  have  ever  thought  with  most  reverence, 
and  spoken  with  most  diffidence,  concerning 
those  things  which,  in  revealed  religion,  may 
seem  hard  to  be  understood;  they  have  ever 
avoided  that  sel£>sufficiency  of  knowledge  which 
springs  fi:om  ignorance,  produces  indifference, 
and  ends  in  infidelity.  Admirable  to  this  pur- 
pose is  the  reflection  of  the  greatest  mathema- 
tician of  the  present  age,  when  he  is  combating 
an  opinion  of  Newton's  by  an  hypothesis  of  his 
own,  still  less  defensible  than  that  which  he  op« 
poses : — Tons  les  jours  que  je  vois  de  ces  esprits- 
forts,  qui  critique  les  v€rit6s  de  notre  religion,  et 
s'en  mocquent  mSme  avec  la  plus  impertinente 
suffisance,  je  pense,  cheti&  mortels !  combien  et 
combien  des  choses  sul:  lesquelles  vous  raisonnez 
A  16g^retnent,  sont  elies  plus  sublimes,  et  plus 
eUv6s,  que  celles  sur  lesquelles  le  grand  Newton 
s'^gare  si  grossi^ren^ent!* 

*Euler. 
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Plato  mentions  a  set  of  men  who  were  very 
ignorant,  and  thought  tliemselves  supremely  wise, 
and  who  rejected  the  argument  for  the  being  of 
a  God,  derived  from  the  harmony  and  order  of 
the  universe,  as  old  and  trite  *•  There  have  been 
men,  it  seems,  in  all  ages,  who,  in  affecting  sin- 
gularity, have  overlooked  truth  :  an  argument, 
however,  is  not  the  worse  for  being  old ;  and 
surely  it  would  have  been  a  more  just  mode  of 
reasoning,  if  you  had  examined  the  external 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  weighed 
the  old  arguments  from  miracles,  and  from  pro- 
phecies, before  you  had  rejected  the  whole  ac- 
count from  the  difficulties  you  met  with  in  it.  Yoa 
would  laugh  at  an  Indian,  who  in  peeping  into  a 
history  of  England,  and  meeting  with  the  mention 
of  the  Thames  being  frozen,  or  of  a  shower  of 
hail,  or  of  snow,  should  throw  the  book  aside,  as 
unworthy  of  his  frirther  notice,  from  his  want  of 
ability  to  comprehend  these  phenomena. 

In  considering  the  argument  from  miracles, 
you  will  soon  be  convinced,  that  it  is  possible  for 
God  to  work  miracles;  and  you  will  be  con- 
vinced, that  it  is  as  possible  for  human  testimony 

*  De  Leg.  lib.  x. 
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to  entabliBh  the  truth  of  miraculous^  as  of  physical 
or  bistoricftl  events ;  but  before  you  can  be  coq« 
vinced  that  the  miracles  in  question  are  supported 
by  such  testimony  as  deserves  to  be  credited,  you 
must  inquire,  at  what  period,  and  by  what  per* 
sons,  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
were  composed.  If  you  reject  the  account,  with* 
out  making  this  examination,  you  reject  it  from 
prejudice,  not  from  reason. 

There  is,  however,  a  short  method  of  exa« 
nuning  thia  argument,  which  nuiy,  perhaps^ 
make  as  great  an  impression  on  your  minds  as 
any  other.  Three  men  of  distinguished  abilities 
rose  up  at  different  times,  and  attacked  Christi- 
anity with  every  objection  which  their  malice 
could  suggest,  or  their  learning  could  devise : 
but  neither  Celsus  in  the  second  century,  nor 
Porphjrry  in  the  thirds  nor  the  emperor  Julian 
himself  in  the  fourth  century,  ever  questioned  the 
reality  of  the  miracles  related  in  the  Gospels. 
Do  but  you  grant  us  what  these  men  (who  were 
more  likely  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter  than 
you  can  be)  granted  to  their  adversaries,  and  we 
will  very  readily  let  you  make  the  most  of  the 
Magic,  to  which,  as  the  last  wretched  shift,  they 
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were  forced  to  attribute  them.  We  can  find  you 
men,  in  our  days,  who,  from  the  mixture  of  two 
colourless  liquors,  will  produce  you  a  third  as 
red  as  blood,  or  of  any  other  colour  you  desire; 
vt  dicto  ciHtiSy  by  a  drop  resembling  water,  wiU 
restore  the  transparency ;  they  will  make  two 
fluids  coalesce  into  a  solid  body ;  and,  from  the 
mixture  of  liquors  colder  than  ice,  will  instantly 
raise  you  a  horrid  explosion  and  a  tremendous 
flame ;  these,  and  twenty  other  tricks  they  will 
perform,  without  having  been  sent  with  our  Sar 
viour  to  Egypt  to  learn  magic;  nay,  with  a  bottle 
or  two  of  oil,  they  will  compose  the  undulation 
of  a  lake  j  and,  by  a  little  art,  they  will  restore 
the  functions  of  life  to  a  man,  who  has  been  an 
hour  or  two  under  water,  or  a  day  or  two  buried 
in  the  snow :  but  in  vain  will  these  mei,  or  the 
greatest  magician  that  Egypt  ever  saw,  say  to  a 
boisterous  sea.  Peace ^  be  still ;  in  vain  they  will 
say  to  a  carcass  rotting  in  the  grave,  Comeforffi^ 
the  winds  and  the  sea  will  not  obey  them,  and 
the  putrid  carcass  will  not  hear  them.  You  need 
not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  deprived  of  the  weight 
of  this  argument,  from  its  having  been  observed, 
that  the  Fathers  have  acknowledged  the  superna- 
tural part  of  Paganism ;  since  the  fiithers  were  in 
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no  condition  to  detect  a  cheat,  which  "wias  sup* 
ported  both  by  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and 
the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  *;  and  they 
were  from  that  inability  forced  to  attribute  to 
infernal  agency,  what  was  too  cunningly  con- 
trived to  be  detected,  and  contrived  for  too  im- 
pious a  purpose,  to  be  credited  as  the  work  of 
God- 

With  respect  to  prophecy,  you  may,  perhap^y 
have  accustomed  yourselves  to  consider  it  as  ori- 
ginating in  Asiatic  enthusiasm,  in  Chaldean  mys- 
tery, or  in  the  subtle  stratagem  of  interested 
Priests;    and  have  given  yourselves  no  more 
trouble  concerning  the  predictions  of  sacred,  than 
concerning  the  oracles  of  Pagan  history.     Or  if 
you  have  ever  cast  a  glance  upon  this  subject^ 
the  dissensions  of  learned  men  concerning  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  Revelation,  and  other 
difficult  prophecies,  may  have  made  you  rashly 
c6nclude,  that  all  prophecies  were  equally  unia- 
tdligible,  and  more  indebted  for  their  accom*- 
plishment  to  a  fortunate  ^concurrence  of  events, 
and  the  pliant  ingenuity  c^  the  expositor,  than 

*  See  Lord  Lyttlet  Obs.  on  St  Paul,  p.  59. 
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-to  the  inspired  foresight  of  the  prophet.  In  all  that 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  have  delivered, 
concerning  the  destruction  of  particular  cities, 
and  the  desolation  of  particular  kingdoms,  you 
may  see  nothing  but  shrewd  conjectures,  which 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires  might  certainly  have  made  : 
and  as  you  woul^  not  hold  him  for  a  prophet, 
who  should  now  aiSrm,  that  London  or  Paris 
would  afford  to  future  ages  a  spectacle  just  as/ 
melancholy  as  that  which  we  now  contemplate, 
with  a  sigh,  in  the  ruins  of  Agrigentum  or  Pal- 
myra ;  so  you  cannot  persuade  yourselves  to  be- 
lieve that  the  denunciation  of  the  prophets  against 
the  haughty  cities  of  Tyre  or  Babylon,  for  in- 
stance, proceeded  from  the  inspiration  of  the 
Deity.  Ther^  is  no  doubt,  that  by  some  such 
general  kind  of  reasoning,  many  are  influenced 
to  pay  no  attention  to  an  argument,  which,  if 
properly  considered,  carries  with  it  the  strongest 
conviction. 

Spinoza  said.  That  he  would  have  broken  his 
atheistic  system  to  pieces,  and  embraced  with- 
out repugnance  the  ordinary  &ith  of  Christians, 
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if  he  could  have  persuaded  himself  of  the  resur« 
rection  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead ;  and  I  question 
not,  that  there  are  many  disbelievers  who  would 
relinquish  their  Deistic  tenets,  and  receive  the 
gospel,  if  they  coutd  persuade  themselves  that 
God  had  ever  so  &.r  interfered  in  the  moral  go* 
vernment  of  the  world,  as  to  illumine  the  mind 
of  any  one  man  with  the  knowledge  of  future 
events.  A  miracle  strikes  the  senses  of  the  per- 
sons who  see  it;  a  prophecy  addresses  itself  to 
the  understandings  of  those  who  behold  its  com* 
pletion ;  and  it  requires,  in  many  cases,  some 
learning,  in  all  some  attention,  to  judge  of  the 
correspondence  of  events  widi  the  predictions 
concerning  them.  No  one  can  be  convinced  that, 
what  Jeremiah  and  the  other  prophets  foretold  of 
the  fate  of  Babylon,  that  it  should  be  besieged 
by  the  Medes;  that  it  should  be  taken  when  her 
mighty  men  were  drunken,  when  her  springs 
were  dried  up  j  and  that  it  ^ould  become  a  pool 
of  water,  and  should  remain  desolate  for  ever;  no 
one,  I  say,  can  be  convinced,  that  all  these,  and 
other  parts  of  the  prophetic  denunciation,  have 
been  minutely  fulfilled,  without  spending  some 
time  in  reading  the  accounts  which  pro&ne  his« 
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tcmans  have  delivered  down  to  us  concerning  its 
being  taken  by  Cyrus ;  and  ^which  modern  tnu 
vellers  have  given  us  of  its  present  situation. 

Porphjrry  was  so  persuaded  of  the  coincidence 
between  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  events, 
that  he  was  forced  to  affirm,  the  prophecies  were 
written  after  the  things  prophesied  of  had  hap* 
pened.      Another  Porphyry  has,  in  our  days, 
been  so  astonished  at  the  correspondence  between 
the  prophecy  concerning  the  destruction  of  Je* 
rusalem,  as  related  by  St.  Matthew,  and  the  his« 
tory  of  that  event,  as  recorded  by  Josephus;  that 
rather  than  embrace  Christianity,  he  has  ventured 
(contrary  to  the  fiiith  of  all  ecclesiastical  history, 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  of  all  ages,  and  all  the 
rules  of  good  criticism)  to  assert,  that  St.  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel  after  Jerusalem  had  been  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  Romans.     You  may  from 
these  instances  perceive  the  strength  of  the  argu- 
ment from  prophecy ;  it  has  not  been  able  indeed 
to  vanquish  the  prejudices  of  either  the  ancient 
or  the  modern  Porphyry ;  but  it  has  been  able  to 
compel  them  both  to  be  guilty  of  obvious  false- 
hoods, which  have  nothing  but  impudent  asser- 
tions to  support  them. .  . 
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Some  bver-zealous    interpreters  of  scripture 
have  found  prophecies  in  simple  narrations,  ex- 
tended real  predictions  beyond  the  times  and  cirr 
cumstances  to  which  they  naturally  were  applied, 
and  perplexed  their  readers  with  a  thousand 
quaint  allusions  and  allegorical  conceits:   this 
proceeding  has  made  men  of  sense  pay  less  regard 
to  prophecy  in  general.    Tiiere  are  some  pre* 
dictions,  however,  such  as  those  concerning  the 
present  state  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  Christianity,  which  are  now  fulfilling 
in  the  world ;  and  which,  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  them,  ydu  will  find  of  such 
an  extraordinary  nature,  that  you  will  not  per* 
haps  hesitate  to  refer  them  to  God  as  their  author; 
and  if  you  once  become  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
any  one  miracle,  or  of  the  completion  of  any  one 
prophecy,  you  will  resolve  all  yojur  difficulties 
(concerning  the  manner  of  God's  interposition  in 
the  moral  government  of  our  species,  and  the 
nature  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  revelation) 
into  your  own  inability  ftdly  to  comprehend  the 
whole  scheme  of  divine  Providence. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  strangeness  of 
the  narration,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  doctrines 
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cpntaked  in  the  New  Testament,  are  not  the 
enly  cuteunHTtahces  whichinduoe  you  to  rgect  it; 
you  have  discovered,  you  think,  so  many  contra^ 
dietions  'in-  the  accoubts  -which  the  EvangeliM 
have  gi^m»  of  the  life  of  Christ,  that  youm-e  conkt 
pelled  to  ceosider  the  whole  as  an  ill-digested  and 
imporolMlble  sCory«  You  would  not  teasbn  duni* 
upoa  any.other  occasionr}  you  Would  not  rgcfilt 
as  &imkiQS  the  accounts  given^  by  tivy  i^nd  P4H 
lybius^of  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians,  thoii^^ 
you  shoidd  discover  a  difference  betwixt  tiiem  in 
several -points  of  little  iiiiportance*'  •  Yon  ckaiiM 
compare  the  history  of  thesameevents  as  delivered' 
by  a»y  two  historians,  but  yoii  will  meet  witb^ 
many  circumstances,  wbich,  though  mentioiMil 
by  one,  are  either  idiolly  omitted,  or  differtBtlje 
relafaed  by  ,iiie  other ;  and  thia  observation  is  pd>f 
cullarly  applicable  to  biographical  writings:  hub 
no  one  ever  thought  of  disbelieving  the  leading 
circUmsAttices  of  the  lives  of  VitelUus  or  Ye^a- 
sian;  because  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  did  not  in 
every  thing'correspcokd  in  their  accounts  of  these 
emperoti^i  And  if  the  memoirs  of  the  life  and 
dqctrineH'ofM.  de  Voltaire  himself  were,  some 
twenty  ot  thirty  yi^ais  after  his  death,  to  be  de- 
Uvctssdt^tb  the  wdrld/.by  £»ur  of  his  most  intimate  ^ 
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ae4[M»iutwce,  I  do  iMtapprahendtfuit^iiedioiddb 

n«i7  ntB,  by  rd^aCM  of  tonUi  riq^fat  iilcoaaifaBD* 
CUM  and  coQtmdictidiis  which  Ibe  Avosr^d  cm» 
mke  of  hit  luune  iq%ht  dnmce  to  iSmmmvLlim 
sBvtml  iM»n!«tioiM#  l^oUgb  vedioaUgxant  yen 
them*  that  ih«  Emm^elisto  had  fidlen  into  sanri 
i^pit^ coafaniiiAc*ifim,  in ^duit thoy bsvcicktapft 
cOQpeimi^  t^e  }i^  of  Chriit }  jct  ydu  onghi  aot 
ti»  dmir  my  crlh«r  tndbreuM  £ran  onr  codccbwmi 
ijtMm  tiMli  they  had  not  jiioktcd  together,  as  choaife* 
nwMiU  have  done^  ittoMkr  to  give  am  moTioap 
4&«Nihlft  eo9iwlff»ey  to  Aeit  ^nod. ,  Wei  we  not 
iiotMeviet  diiqtoeed  to  nake  you  any  iuoh  oMneeer* 
«iiw }  fre  wiH  iMbher  shtM  you  thei  AiAiUftsi  <)f  your 
aOMtat  Mgweot*  by  tovdiiiig  i^oit  a.&w-fl^ihe 
pkcet  idiicb  you  djiiik  are  taotb  IkbifitQ  your. 

OCflH«>i 

YoQ  «haerv«^  that  ii«thief .  X^e^  nsc  Kbfk* 
voir  John  ha<M  tmmiwmd  ite  «w^^  eC  Hemd 
iKiKotdeHnf  t^j}  tn£mtftof  fi0Ahlefaefni.M4d.th«l 
moh  accoimt  ia  to  be  &uiiid  «£  (|ji4  JMkttet !».  JofW^ 
phtts,  who  wf(«le  tbe<H£»«f  HeroA;  and  thmw? 
ibve  the  &ct  vftconled  by  Matt^efr  h»  nol  .toiK»« 
•<*Tlw  coBOHnoit  teitiBooy  ti  movsj  ipdflffiip 
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flHil  Mitttft  (raiiC6rtd^  tt  nMittef  of  fkct  nnques* 
tionJMjr  «cUb  to  it9  prdbabaity ;  but  if  dotiiiiig 
i»tDrWfiM6i«6d  tt  trae,  upon  the  testimony' of 
ip  jJBgHf  mhcor;  we  must  give  iip  some  of  th6 
bwt  iMftefB)  imd  iMfeiieve  some  of  die  most  iii^ 
tem/dag  &ct8  of  attciiMt  history. 

AccOTding  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Lak€^ 
there  was  only  an  interval  of  three  months,  you 
say.  Between  tlie  baptism  and  crucifixion  of  Je* 
sttt ;  ftom'wbicb  iSme,  taking  away  the  forty  dayii 
of  "dM  teni]^taCion,  ^ere  will  only  remaw  about 
siM  wedb'for  die  whole  period  cfF  his  poblic  mi- 
nistrjr;  wfctdi  lasted  however,  according  to  St. 
,^bii,  at  die  hsMt  dbore  three  years^— ^-Yonr  ob** 
jeMion  fidrfy  sfaited  stands  dios:  MattKew", 
Mark,  and  Luke^  in  writing  the  history  of  Jetaft 
dnicrt,  mention  tihe  several  events^  of  his  life,'  all 
following  one  another  in  continued  succession, 
widiout  taking  notice  of  the  times  in  which  they 
happened :  but  is  rC  a  just  conclusion  from  their 
sifienee,  toiflfer  dtat  diere  really  were  no  inter- 
raiif  of  time*  between  the  transactions  which  they 
seieim  tdimve  connected  f  Many  instances  might 
he  ffrodttced  firom  the  most  admired  bjogiaptiers 
f^vHSifAtjtf  hi  wHA  events  sre  rriateo^  imf  iin> 

L2 
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mediately  consequent,  to  each  other,  which 
not  happen  but  at  very  distant  periods ;  we  haio^ 
an  obvious  example  of  this  manner  of  writing  in 
3t.  Matthew;  who  ccmnects  the  preaching  of 
John  the  Baptist  with  the  returii  of  Joseph  from 
Egypt,  though  we  are  certain  that  the  latter 
event  preceded  the  former  by  a  great  many 
years* 

.  John  has  said  nothing  of  the  institution  of  the 
XfOrd's  Supper }  the  other  Evangelists  have  said 
nothing  of  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feiet:-r- 
What  then?  are  you  not  ashamed  to  produce 
these  facts,  as  instances  of  contradiction?  If 
omissions  are .  contradictions,  look  into  the  his^ 
tory  of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  or  into 
the  general  history  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  and  you 
will  meet  with  a  great  abundance  of  cpntradic« 
tions. 

John,  in  mentioning  the  discourse  which 
Jesus  had  with  his  mother  and  his  beloved  dis- 
ciple,  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion,  says,  that 
she  with  Mary  Magdalene  stood  near  the  cross : 
Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  that  ,Mary 
Magdalene  and  the  other  women  were  theris,  be- 

.      7 
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hokKng  aiar  off.  This  y6u  think  a  manifest  cbn- 
tradiiBtioB :  and  scoffingly  inquire,  whether  the 
woofeii  and  ^e  beloved   disciple,  whieh  were 
Aear  the  cross^  could  be  the  same  with  those  who 
sCbod  fiur  from  the  cross  ? — It  is  difficult  not  to 
transgress  ,the  bounds  of  moderation  and  good 
mimners^  in  answering,  such  sophistry.    What ! 
have  you  to  learn,  that  though  the  Evangelists 
speak  of  the  crucifixion  as  of  one  event,  it  was 
not  accomplished  in  one  instant,  but  lasted  se- 
veral hours  ?  And  why  the  women,  who  were  at 
a  distance  from  the  cross,  might  not,  during  its 
continuance,  draw  near  the  cross ;  or,  from  being 
near  the  cross,  might  not  move  from  the  cross, 
is  more  tlian  you  can  explain  to  either  us  or  your- 
selves*   And  we  take  from  you  your  only  refuge, 
by  denying  expressly,  that  the  diflferent  Evange- 
lists, in  liieir  mention  of  the  women,  speak  of 
the  same  point  of  time. 

The  Evangelists,  yoii  affirm,  are  Men  into 
groflia  contradictions,  in  their  accounts  of  the  ap* 
pearances  by  which  Jesus  manifested  himself  to 
his  disciples,  afler  his  resurrection  from  the  dead^ 
fi)r  Mat&eW  speaks  of  two,  Mark  of  three,  Luke 
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ef  tWQf  and  John  of  four.  Diat  ooDtradictoirjr 
propositions  cannot  be  true,  k  readilj  gmatidi 
and  if  you  will  produce  tlie  place  in  whick  M^kf 
tbe^  says,  that  Jesus  Christ  appeared  twice  md 
no  qftener^  tt  will  be  further  granted,  that  be  is 
contradicted  by  John  in  a  very  nat^al  port  4)if 
bis  narration  :  but  till  you  do  that,  yon  must  ex- 
cuse me,  if  I  cannot  grant,  that  the  EvangefisCs 
have  contradicted  each  otiier  in  this  point  (  Hor 
to  common  understandings  it  is  pretty  evideM, 
that  if  Christ  appeared  ifour  times,  according  to 
John's  account,  he  must  have  appeared  twice, 
accordkig  to  that  of  Matdiew  and  lake,  and 

thrice  acc<»iling  to  that  of  Mark.' 

'  ■»     .  ■ 

The  different  Evangelists  are  not  only  Hccused 
of  contradicting  each  other,  but  Luke  is  tsnnd  to 
have  contradicted  himself;  for  in  his  Gosjpd  he 
tells  us,  that  Jesus  ascended  into  heaven  from  Be- 
thany ;  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of  which 
he  is  the  touted  author,  he  infbrms  us  that  he  as- 
cended from  Mount  Olivet*— Yoilr  objeMioa  pro- 
ceeds either  from  your  ignorance  of  geography,  w 
your  ill-wiU  to  Christianity;  and  upon  ditiier  sup^ 
position  deserves  our  conten^t :  be  pleased,  faow« 


4i»  .iMUMMT  fccHt  cwanumTx»      isi 

•vwr,  ta  r^memb^  for  the  fbture,  th«t  Betbimy 
mMiMfc  only  the  namb  <tf  •  town,  but  of  »  dift* 
tact4^  Mottot  Olivet  acyidiiiiiig  to  die  tova. 


Mii(  *  ■  t 


,  £pt«i  iMs  •pecimen  of  the  coni 
»IKtf|b^  totbe  historiaiis  of  the  life  of  Cbrirty  yw 
may  judge  for  yourselves  what  little  reason  there 
18  to  reject  Christianity  upon  their  account ;  and 
bow  McUy  yoii  will  be  inq[KMed  upon  (in  a  matter 
!Q£mbn  ceaAequeace  to  you  than  any  other)  if  you 
tadcttjcsrory  thing  fi>r  a  contradictioo,  which  tb6 
winandid-jidvtecsarieB  of  Christianity  think  pro- 
4wrtot€iHime. 

JBe£pf  e  I  put  an  end  to  this  address^  I  cannot 
hftlp  taking  itotice  of  an  argument  fay  which  some 
phijlo(i»pbeni  have  of  late  endeavoured  to  overturn 
ihe ;i|^<ile  sy^la  of  revelation:  and  it  is  the 
^oie  9e0etmty  to  give  an  answer  to  their  objec- 
jtien,  m  It  Is  become  a  commmi  sutgect  of  philo- 
a^^riiksal  ^anversation^  especially  anongst  tiiofie 
who  have  vitited  die  oontia^it.  The  olgectian 
Aenda  to  invalidate,  a^  id  supposed,  the  abthorhy  of 
Mpse^,  by  shewti^  ^»9i  the  earth  is  much  older 
than  it  can  be  proved  to  be  from  his  account  of 
the  creation,  and  the  Scripture  chrondiogy.    We 
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contend,  that  six  thousand  yiears  have  not  yet 
elapsed  since  the  creation ;  and  these  philoso- 
phers contend,  that  they  have  indubitable  proof 
of  the  earth's  being  at  the  least  fourteen  thousand 
years  old ;  and  they  complain  that  Moses  hangs 
as  a  dead  weight  upon  them,  and  blunts  all  their 
zeal  for  inquiry*. 

The  Canonico  Recupero,  who,  it  seems,  is 
cngfiged  in  writing  the  history  of  Mount  Etna, 
has  discovered  a  stratum  of  lava  which  flowed 
firom  that  mountain,  according  to  his  opinion,  in 
the  time  of  .the  second  Punic  war,  or  about  two 
thousand  years  ago ;  this  stratum  is  not  yet  co- 
vered with  soil  sufficient  for  the  production  of 
either  corn  or  vines  ;  it  requires  then,  says  the 
Canon,  two  thousand  years  at  least  to  convert  a 
stratum  of  lava  into  a  fertile  field.  In  sinking  a 
pit  near  Jaci^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Etna,  they 
have  discovered  evident  marks  of  seven  distinct 
lavas  one  under  the  other ;  the  surfaces  of  which 
are  p^allel,  and  most  of  them  covered  with  a 
thick  bed  of  rich  earth :  now,  the  eruption  which 
formed  the  lowest  of  these  lavas  (if  we  may  be 

*  firydone's  Travels^ 
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allowed  to  reason,  says  the  Canon,  from  analogy) 
flowed  fiom  the  mountain  at  least  fourteen  thou- 
sand years  ago.— «It  might  be  briefly  answered  to 
this  objection,  by  denying  that  there  is  any  thing 
in  the  history  of  Moses  repugnant  to  this  opinion 
concerning  the  great  antiquity  of  the  earth ;  for 
though  the  rise  aiid  progress  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  the  small  multiplication  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, render  it  almost  to  a  demonstration  pro- 
bable, that  man  has  not  existed  longer  upon  the 
sur&ce  of  this  earth  than  according  to  the  Mosaic 
account ;  yet  that  the  earth  itself  was  then  cre- 
ated out  of  nothing,  when  man  was  placed  upon 
it,  is  not,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  some 
philosophers,  to  be  proved  from  the  original  text 
of  sacred  Scripture :  we  might,  I  say,  reply 
with  these  philosophers  to  this  formidable  objec-^ 
tion  of  the  Canon,  by  granting  it  in  its  full  ex- 
tent; we  are  under  no  necessity,  however,  of 
adopting  their  opinion  in  order  to  shew  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Canon's  reasoning.    For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Canon  has  not  satisfactorily  established 
his  main  &ct,  that  the  lava  in  question  is  the 
identical  lava  which  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions 
to  have  flowed  from  Etna,  in  jthe  second  Cartiia- 
ginian  war  j  and,  in  the  second  place  it  may  be 
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obseiyedy  that  the  time  necessary  for  oonvertmg 
lavas  into  fertile  fields  must  be  veiy  differeiit,  ac- 
cording to  the  difibrent^xmsistencies  of  the  lavas, 
and  their  different  situations,  with  req>eci  to 
elevation  or  depression ;  to  their  bdng  exposed 
to  winds,  rains,  and  to  other  drcumstanees}  just 
as  the  timein  which  the  heaps  of  ir<m  slag  (which 
resembles  lava)  are  iuyvered  with  verdure,  is  dif- 
ferent at  diffisrent  iumaces  according  to  the  na* 
ture  oftheslag,Bnd  situation  of  the  fiimace;  and 
something  of  thi^  kind  is  Reducible  fixim  the  9X> 
count  of  the  Cancm  hinself ;  since  the  crevices 
of  this  fiunotts  stratum  are  veaUx  ifuU  ^of  rich,  good 
and  have  pretty  large  trees  growing  in  them. 


But  if  all  this  should  be  -thought  not  sufficient 
to  remove  the  objection,  I  will  produce  the 
Canon  an  analogy  in  opposition  to  his  analogy, 
and  which  is  grounded  on  more  certain  fects. 
l^tJOSL  and  Vesuvius  resemble  each  other,  in  the 
causes  which  produce  their  eruptions,  and  in  the 
nature  of  their  lavas,  and  in  the  time  necessary  to 
mellow  them  into  soil  fit  £>r  vegetation ;  or  if 
there  be  any  slight  difiS^rence  in  this  i^espect,  it 
is  probably  not  greater  than  wh^t  subsists  be^ 
(ween  different  lavas  of  the  >same  HK)unrtain*  This 
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htitg  Mbaitted,  which  no  ph3oM|Aer  will  da^, 
Ibe  €ni»B'B  %Baiegf  will  prove  just  nothing  at'^ 
if-we  on  produce  an  instance  of  sevra  difierent 
hma  (with  integacent  stnta  of  vegetable  cwtft) 
wlttcfa  bara  flowed  &om  Mount  Vesuvius,  wIiUb 
&e  ^ice,  not  of  fourteen  thousand,  iMit  trfsone- 
iriitt  less  than  seventeen  hundred  jesa* ;  fi>r  then, 
according  to  our  analog/,  a  stratum  of  lava  maj 
be  covered  with  vegetable  soil  in  about  two  huff- 
dntd  and  fifty  years,  instead  of  reqiurii^  two  thou- 
asad  Utr  4ie  t>Mqtose.  llie  eruptum  of  Vesuvios, 
which  daMiOi^ed  Ufffculaneum  and  Pompeii,  Is 
Tcadered^till  nlore  &mous  by  the  deatii  of  Ha^yi 
lecDrdolby  his  nej^w  in  his  letter  to  Tacitus^ 
titts  event  h^peased  in  the  year  79 ;  it  is  not  yet 
then  quite  seventeenhundredyears«noeH«Fou1a- 
neum  was  swallowed  up }  but  we  are  informed  by 
mqiKBtidnable  authority,  that  '*the  nutter  iMch 
ebvers  the- ancient  town  of  Hercuhmeum  is  not 
the  pthduce  of -one  en^tion  only ;  for  there  an 
erideilt'  marlu,  that  the  matter  ot  air  eruptions 
has  taken  its  course  over  that  whtdi  lies  itniUft* 
diatily  above  the  town,  and  was  the  cause  of  its 
destructioi).  These  strata  are  either  of  lava 
or  homt  matttf ,  wKft  vehts  of  good  toil  betwixt 
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^Afim^.^^ — I  will  not  add  anothei"  word  upon  this 
subject ;  except  that  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
was  not  much  out  in  his  advice  to  Canonico 
Recttperd — ^to  take  care  not  to  make  his  moun* 
tain  older  than  Moses ;  though  it  would  have 
been  full  as  well  to  have  shut  his  mouth  with  a 
reason,  as  to  have  stopped  it  with  the  dread  of 
an-  ecclesiastical  censure. 


•i 


You  perceive  with  what  ease  a  little  attention 
will  remove  a  great  di£Bcul1y ;  but  had  we  been 
able  to  saj  nothing  in  explanation  of  this  phtieno* 
mettoh^  we  should  not  have  acted  a  very  rational 
part  lii  making  our  ignorance  the  foundation  of 
our  infidelity,  or  sufiering  a  minute  philosopher 
to  rob  us  of  our  religion. 

k       a 

Your  objections  to  revelation  may  be  nume- 
rous; you  may  find  fault  with  the  account  which 
Mioses  has  given  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall ;  yon 
may  n6t  b^^able  to  get  water  enough  for  an 
universal  deluge ;  nor  room  enough  in  the  ark  of 
Noah  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  aerial  and  ter- 


*  See  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Remarks  upon  the  Nature 
of  the  Soil  of  Naples  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  the  Philos. 
Trans,  vol.  Ixi.  p.  7* 
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nestrial  antmab ;  you  may  be  dissatiflfied  with  the 
command  for  sacrificing  of  Isaac^  for  plunderii^ 
the  Egyptians^and  for  extirpating  the  Canaanites; 
you  may  find  &ult  with  the  Jewish  economy, 
for  its  ceremonies,  its  sacrifices,  and  its  multiplif 
city  of  priests;  you  may  object  to  the  imprecatiom 
in  the  Fbaims,and  think  the  immoralities  of  David 
a  fit  subject  for  dramatic  ridicule*;  you  may 
look  upon  the  partialpromulgation  of  Christianity 
aa  an  insuperable  objection  to  its  truth,  and  way« 
wardly  reject  the  goodness  of  God  toward  your? 
selves,  because  you  do  not  comprehend  how  ysou 
have  deserved  it  more  than  others;  you  may 
know  nothing  of  the  entrance  of  sin  and  death 
into  the  world  by  one  man's  transgression ;  nor 
be  able  to  comprehend  the  doctrine  of  the  cross 
and  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ ;  in  short,  if 
your  mind  is  so  disposed,  you  may  find  food  fiir 
your  sceptidsm  in  every  page  of  the  Bible,  as  well 
as  in  eyery  appearance  of  nature;  and  it  is  not  i^ 
the  power  ci  any  person,  but  youraelveiy  to  dear 
up  your  doubts ;  you  must  read,  and  you  must 

«  See  Saul  et  David  Hyperdrame. 

Whatever  censure  the  author  of  this  composition  may  de- 
9enre  for  his  intention,  tiie  work  itself  deserves  none;  M  ri^ 
dicule  is  too  gross  to  m'lslead  even  the  ignorant* 


A 
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■ 

ttviiit  fo  jpMUMlvn ;  and  you  musk  do  botb  wth 
tsmptv^  with  cjOidottr,  and  with.  ciw.  infidi^ 
Utjr  10  a  lank  weed  \  it  ia  nurtorsd  by  our  vicaEHs 
a9i  omot-  be  plucked  up  a»  taaily  aa  it  flofay  \/^ 
pbnttd :  youir  difficuItiQt  witb  respect  to  reirda- 
tien  amy  have  fiiat  ariMu  from  year  own  reAio^ 
tiioai  on  tbenligiouaiii^Rrreiiceol'thoae,  whom^ 
ipaoi  your  earliiest  infaiiey,  yen  halve  been  aecusH 
tDtaed  to  revere  and  imitate ;  domeatic  irreligion 
nwy  have  made  yon  a^  wUIm^  heaitr  of  lihertiiie 

» 

oomerstttfon  \  and  the  unkbm  prejodices  of  tii^e 
wiiilit  idaif  h«ve  ftmhed  the  bqgtafM,  at  a  vecy 
varigr  age^  :and  kft  you  t#  wmsder  thcoagh  fife^ 
ildMibCft^  a  pvinc^ile  to  direct  your  c^ttduct,  and 
to  die  wsl^Qt  hope.  We  arejiur  from  wiehuig 
you  to  trust  tile  word  of  the  energy  fertile  truth 
of  your  religtOB ;  we  b^  of  you  te  examine  it  to 
the  bottom,  to  try  it,  to  prove  it,  aad  not  to 
hoM  rl  ftat  uidess  you  find  it  good.  T3i  you;  are 
disposed  to  undertake  ftia  task,  it  becoflaea^eu 
t^  eenaider  ^iMk  great  serkmneea  and  aCtentmn, 
whether  it  can  be  for  your  intereal  to  eateem  a 
few  witty  sarcasms,  or  metaphysic  subtleties, .  or 
ignorant  misrepresentations,  or  unwarranted  as- 
wrtions^aa  unanswerable  a^gume|^  a^pdnst  ce- 
ydation ;  and  a  very  tliKht  refle^^on  wiS  con? 
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vince  you,  that  it  will  certainly  be  for  your  re- 
putation to  employ  the  flippancy  of  your  rhetoric, 
and  the  poignancy  of  your  ridicule,  upon  any 
subject  rather  than  upon  the  subject  of  Religion. 

I  take  my  leave  with  recommending  to  your 
notice,  the  advice  which  Mr.  Locke  gave  to  a 
young  man  who  'was  desirous  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  reli* 
gion. — ^^  Study  the  holy  Scriptures,  especially  the 
New  Testament :  therein  are  contained  the  words 
of  eternal  life.  It  has  God  for  its  author,  salva- 
tion for  its  end,  and  truth  without  any  mixture^ 
of  error  for  its  matter*/' 

I  am,  &c» 


*  Locke's  Postb.  Works. 
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u 


LETTER  I. 


SIR, 

I  HAVE  lately  met  with  a  book  of  yours,  en* 
titled — "  The  Aoe  of  Reason,  part  the  second, 
being  an  investigation  of  trae  and  of  fabulous 
theology  J**— and   I   think  it  not  inconsistent 
with  my  station,  and  the  duty  I  owe  to  society^ 
to  trouble  you  and  the  world  with  some  obser- 
vations on  so  extraordinary  a  performance.    Ex- 
traordinary I  esteem  it ;  not  from  any  novelty  in 
the  objections  which  you  have  produced  against 
revealed  religion,  (for  I  find  little  or  no  novelty 
in  them,)  but  from  the  zeal  with  which  you  la- 
bour to  disseminate  yoiu:  opinions,  and  from  the 
confidence  with  which  you  esteem  them  true. 
You  perceive,  by  this,  that  1  give  you  credit  for 
your  sincerity,  how  much  soever  I  may  question 
your  wisdom,  in  writing  in  such  a  manner  on 
such  a  subject :  and  I  have  no  reluctance  in  ac^ 
knowledging  that  you  possess  a  considerable 

H  2 
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share  of  energy  of  language,  and  acuteness  of 
investigation ;  though  I  must  be  allowed  to  la- 
ment, that  these  talents  have  not  been  applied 
in  a  manner  more  useful  to  human  kind,  and 
more  creditable  to  yourself. 

I  begin  with  your  preface.  You  therein  state 
^— that  you  had  long  had  an  intention  of  publish- 
ing your  thoughts  upon  religion,  but  that  you 
had  originally  reserved  it  to  a  later  period  in  life. 
---I  hope  there  is  no  want  of  charity  in  saying, 
that  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  Christian 
world,  had  your  life  been  terminated  before  you 
had  fulfilled  your  intention.  In  accomplishing 
your  purpose  you  will  have  unsettled  the  faith  of 
thousands;  rooted  from  the  minds  of  the  un- 
happy virtuous  all  their  comfortable  assurance  of 
a  future  recompence ;  have  annihilated  in  the 
minds  of  the  flagitious  all  their  fears  of  future 
punishment;  you  will  have  given  the  reins  to  the 
domination  of  every  passion,  and  have  thereby 
contributed  to  the  introduction  of  the  public  in- 
security, and  of  the  private  unhappiness,  usually 
and  almost  necessarily  accompanying  a  state  of 
corrupted  morals. 
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No  one  can  think  worse  of  confession  to  a 
priest  and  subsequent  absolution,  as  practised  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  than  I  do ;  but  I  cannot, 
with  you,  attribute  the  guillotine-massacres  to 
that  cause.  Men's  minds  were  not  prepared,  as 
you  9uppose,  for  the  commission  of  all  manner 
of  crimes,  by  any  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  corrupted  as  I  esteem  it,  but  by  their 
not  .thoroughly  believing  even  that  religion. 
What  may  not  society  expect  from  those  who 
shall  imbibe  the  principles  of  your  book  ? 

A  fever,  which  you  and  those  about  you  ex- 
pected would  prove  mortal,  made  you  remem- 
ber, with  renewed  satisfaction,  that  you  had 
written  the  former  part  of  your  Age  of  Reason — 
and  you  know  therefore,  you  say,  by  a?:perience, 
the  conscientious  trial  of  your  own  principles.  I 
admit  this  declaration  to  be  a  proof  of  the  since- 
rity of  your  persuasion,  but  I  cannot  admit  it  to 
be  any  proof  of  tiie  truth  of  your  principles. 
What  is  conscience  ?  Is  it,  as  has  been  thought, 
an  internal  monitor  implanted  in  us  by  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  dictating  to  us  on  all  occa- 
sions, what  is  right  or  wrong  ?  Or  is  it  merely 
our  own  judgment  of  the  moral  rectitude  or  tur- 
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pitude  of  our  own  actions?  I  take  the  word  (with 
Mr.  Locke)  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  only  intelli- 
gible sense.  Now  who  sees  not  that  our  judg- 
ments of  virtue  and  vice,  right  and  wrong,  are 
not  always  formed  from  an  enlightened  and  dis- 
passionate use  of  our  reason,  in  the  investigation 
of  truth  ?  They  are  more  generally  formed  from  the 
nature  of  the  religion  we  profess;  from  the  quality 
of  the  civil  government  under  which  we  live;  from 
the  general  manners  of  the  age,  or  the  particular 
manners  of  the  persons  with  whom  we  associate; 
from  the  education  we  have  had  in  our  youth ; 
from  the  books  we  have  read  at  a  more  advanced 
period ;  and  from  other  accidental  causes.  Who 
sees  not  that,  on  this  account,  conscience  may 
be  conformable  or  repugnant  to  the  law  of  na* 
ture  ? — ^may  be  certain,  or  doubtful  ? — and  that 
it  can  be  no  criterion  of  moral  rectitude,  evea 
when  it  is  certain,  because  the  certainty  of  an 
opinion  is  no  proof  of  its  being  a  right  opinion  ? 
A  man  may  be  certainly  persuaded  of  an  error 
in  reasoning,  or  of  an  untruth  in  matters  of  fact. 
It  is  a  maxim  of  every  law,  human  and  divine, 
that  a  man  ought  never  to  act  in  opposition  to 
his  conscience ;  but  it  will  not  from  thence  fol- 
low, that  he  will,  in  obeying  the  dictates  of  his 
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conscieace,  on  all  occasions  act  right.  An  in« 
quisitor  who  bums  Jews  and  heretics :  a  Robe- 
spienre,  who  massacres  innocent  and  harmless 
women ;  a  robber,  who  thinks  that  all  things 
ought  to  be  in  common,  and  that  a  state  of  pro^ 
perty  is  an  unjust  infringement  of  natural  liberty; 
— these,  and  a  thousand  perpetrators  of  different 
crimes,  may  all  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience; 
and  may,  at  the  real  or  supposed  approach  of 
death,  remember  "  with  renewed  satis&ction^ 
the  worst  of  their  transactions,  and  experience, 
without  dismay,  ^^  a  conscientious  trial  of  their 
principles/'  But  this  their  conscientious  com- 
posure can  be  no  proof  to  others  of  the  rectitude 
of  their  principles,  and  ought  to  be  no  pledge  to 
themselves  of  their  innocence,  in  adhering  to 
them* 

I  have  thought  fit  to  make  this  remark,  with 
a  view  of  suggesting  to  you  a  consideration  of 
great  importance — ^whether  you  have  examined 
calmly,  and  according  to  the  best  of  your  abi- 
lity, the  arguments  by  which  the  truth  of  re- 
vealed religion  may,  in  the  judgment  of  learned 
and  impartial  men,  be  established? — You  will 
allow .  that  thousands  of  learned  and  impartial 
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men,  (I  speak  not  of  priests,  who,  however,  are, 
I  trust,  as  learned  and  impartial  as  yourself,  but 
•of  laymen  of  the  most  splendid  talents,)— you 
will  allow  that  thousands  of  these,  in  all  ages, 
have  embraced  revealed  religion  as  true.  Whether 
these  men  have  all  been  in  an  error,  enveloped  in 
the  darkness  of  ignorance,  shackled  by  the  chains 
of  superstition,  whilst  you  and  a  few  others  have 
.enjoyed  light  and  liberty,  is  a  question  I  submit 
to  the  decision  of  your  readers.  ^ : 


> ./ 


If  yoii  have  made  the  best  examination  you 
can,  and  yet  reject  revealed  religion  as  ^n  impos- 
ture, I  pray  that  God  may  pardon  what  I  es- 
teem  your  error.  And  whether  you  have  made 
tills  examination  or  not,  does  not  become  me  or 
any  man  to  determine.  That  gospel,  which  you 
despise,  has  taught  me  this  moderation ;  it  has 
said  to  me — ^'  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  ano- 
ther man's  servant?  To  his  6wn  master  he  stand- 
eth  or  falieth/' — 1  think  that  you  are  in  an  error; 
but  whether  that  error  be  to  you  a  vincible  or  an 
invincible  error,  I  presume  not  to  determine.  I 
know  indeed  where  it  is  said—"  that  the  preach- 
ing of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness, 
»-<-and  that  if  the  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them 
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that  are  lost/'  The  consequence  of  your  unbe- 
lief must  be  left  to  tiie  just  and  merciful  judgment 
of  Him,  who  alone  knoweth  the  mechanism  and 
the  liberty  of  our  understandings ;  the  origin  of 
our  opinions}  the  strength  of  our  prejudices;  the 
excellencies  and  the  defects  of  our  reasoning  &» 
culties. 

.  I  shall,  designedly,  write  this  and  the  following 
letters  in  a  popular  manner ;  hoping  that  thereby 
they  may  stand  a  chance  of  being  perused  by 
that  class  of  readers,  for  whom  your  Work  seems 
to  be  particularly  calculated,  and  who  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  injured  by  it.  The  really  learned 
are  in  no  danger  of  being  infected  by  the  poison 
of  infidelity :  they  will  excuse  me,  therefore,  for 
having  entered,  as  little  as  possible,  into  deep 
disquisitions  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the 
Bible,  The  subject  has  been  so  learnedly,  and 
so  frequently  handled  by  other  writers,  that  it 
does  not  want  (I  had  almost  said,  it  does  not 
admit)  any  farther  proof.  And  it  is  the  more 
necessary  to  adopt  this  mode  of  answering 
your  book,  because  you  disclaim  all  learned 
appeals  to  other  books,  and  undertake  to  prove, 
from  the  Bible  itself,  that  it  is  unworthy  of 
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cre4it  I  hope  to  shew,  from  the  Bible  itself^ 
the  direct  contrary.  But  in  case  any  of  ycmr 
readers  should  think  that  you  had  not  put  forth 
all  your  strength,  by  not  referring  for  proof  of 
your  opinion  to  ancient  authors  ^  lest  they  should 
suspect  that  all  ancient  authors  are  in  your  fa- 
vour; I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  had  you 
made  a  learned  appeal  to  all  the  ancient  books  in 
Uie  world,  sacred  or  profane.  Christian,  Jewish, 
or  Pagan,  instead  of  lessening,  they  would  have 
established,  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  Kble 
as  the  Word  of  God. 

.  Quitting  your  preface,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
work  itself;  in  which  there  is  much  repetition, 
and  a  defect  of  proper  arrangement.  I  will  fol- 
low your  track,  however,  as  nearly  as  I  can.  The 
jfirst  question  you  propose  for  consideration  is— - 
^*  Whether  there  is  sufficient  authority  for  believ- 
ing the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  or  whether 
there  is  not  ?'* — You  determine  this  question  in 
the  negative,  upon  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
moral  evidence.  You  hold  it  impossible  that 
the  Bible  can  be  the  Word  of  God,  because  it  is 
therein  said,  that  the  Israelites  destroyed  the 
Canaanites  by  the  ejcpress  command  of  God : 
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and  to  believe  the  Bible  to  be  true»  we  must^ 
you  affirm,  unbelieve  all  our  belief  of  the  moral 
justice  of  God;  for  wherein,  you  ask,  could  cryii^ 
or  smiling  infants  offend  ?— -I  am  astonished  that 
so  acute  a  reasoner  should  attempt  to  dii^>arage 
the  Bible,  by  bringing  forward  this  exploded 
and  frequently  refuted  objection  of  Morgan, 
Tindal,  and  Bolingbroke.  You  profess  yourself 
to  be  a  deist,  and  to  believe  that  there  is  a  God^ 
who  created  the  universe,  and  established  the 
laws  of  nature,  by  which  it  is  sustained  in  exirtti 
ence.  You  profess  that  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  works  of  God,  you  derive  a  knowledge  <rf 
his  attributes;  and  you  reject  the  Bible,  because 
it  ascribes  to  God  things  inconsistent  (as  you  sup* 
pose)  with  the  attributes  which  you  have  discos 
vered  to  belong  to  him ;  in  particular,  you  think 
it  repugnant  to  his  moral  justice,  that  he  should 
doom  to  destruction  the  crying  or  smiling  in&nts 
of  the  Canaanites. — Why  do  you  not  maintain  it 
to  be  repugnant  to  his  moral  justice,  that  he 
should  suffer  crying  or  smiling  infants  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  earthquake,  drowned  by  an 
inundation,  consumed  by  a  fire,  starved  by  a  fa- 
mine, or  destroyed  by  a  pestilence  ?  The  Word 
of  God  is  in  peifect  harmony  with  bis  work;  cry« 
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11^  or  smiling  infants  are  subjected  to  death  in 
both.  We  believe  that  the  earth,  at  the  express 
command  of  God,  opened  her  mouth,  and  swal-, 
lowed  up  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  with 
their  wives,  their  sons,  and  their  little  ones.  This 
you  esteem  so  repugnant  to  God*s  moral  justice, 
tluit  you  spurn,  as  spurious,  the  book  in  which 
the  circumstance  is  related.  When  Catania, 
lima,  and  Lisbon,  were  severally  destroyed  by 
earthquakes,  men  with  their  wives,  th^ir  sons, 
and  their  little  ones,  were  swallowed  up  alive — 
why  do  you  not  spurn,  as  spurious,  the  book  of 
nature,  in  which  this  fact  is  certainly  written,  and 
from  the  perusal  of  which  you  infer  the  moral  jus- 
tice of  God  ?  You  will,  probably,  reply,  that  the 
evils  which  the  Canaanites  suffered  from  the  ex* 
press  command  of  God,  were  different  from  those 
which  are  brought  on  mankind  by  the  oper9,tion 
of  the  laws  of  nature. — Different !  in  what  ?— • 
Not  in  the  magnitude  of  the  evil — ^not  in  the  sub- 
jects of  sufferance — ^not  in  the  author  of  it — for  my 
philosophy,  at  least,  instructs  me  to  believe,  that 
God  not  only  primarily  formed,  but  that  he  hath, 
through  all  ages,  executed,  the  laWs  of  nature ; 
and  that  he  will,  through  all  eternity,  administer 
them^  for  the  general  happiness  of  his  creatures, 
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whether  we  can,  on  eveiy  occanon,  discern  that 

end  or  not« 

* 

I  am  &r  from  being  guilty^  of  the  impiely  of 
questioning  the  existence  of  the  moral  justice  of 
God»  as  proved  either  by  natural  or  revealed  re- 
ligion ;  what  I  contend  for  is  shortly  this — that 
you  have  no  right,  in  fidmess  of  reasoning,  to 
urge  any  apparent  deviation  from  moral  justice 
as  an  argument  against  revealed  religion,  because 
you  do  not  urge  an  equally  apparent  deviation 
from  it,  as  an  argument  against  natural  religioa: 
you  r^ect  the  former,  and  admit  the  latter,  wkh« 
out  considering  that,  as  to  your  objectio%  they 
must  stand  or  fall  together. 


.  I 


As  to  the  Canaanites,  it  is  needless  to  enter 
into  any  proof  of  the  depraved  state  of  their  moi^ 
rals ;  they  were  a  wicked  people  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  and  they,  even  then,  were  devoted 
to  destruction  by  God ;  but  their  iniquity  was 
not  then  full.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  they  were 
idolaters,  sacrificers  of  their  own  ciying  or  smiling 
infants ;  devourers  of  human  flesh ;  addicted  to 
upnatural  lust;  immersed. ia  the  filthiness  of  $3^ 
manner  pf  vice*  ;  Now>  I  think,  it  will  be  impoi^ 
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i&ble  to  prove,  that  it  was  a  proceeding  contrary 
to  God's  moral  justice  to  exterminate  so  wicked 
a  people.     He  made  the  Israelites  the  executors 
of  his  vengeance ;  and,  in  doing  this,  he  gave 
such  an  evident  and  terrible  proof  of  his  abomi- 
nation of  vice,  as  could  not  &il  to  strike  the  sur- 
fiotii^ing  nations  with  astonishment  and  terror, 
and  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  whajt 
they  were  to  expect,  if  they  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  nations  whom  he  commanded  them  to 
cut  ofil    ^^  Ye  shall  not  commit  any  of  these 
abominations— that  the  land  spew  not  you  out 
also,  as  it  spewed  out  the  nations  that  were  before 
you.''  How  strong  and  descriptive  this  language  1 
the  vices  of  the  inhabitants  were  so  abominable, 
that  the  very  land  was  sick  of  them,  and  forced 
to  vomit  them  forth,  as  the  stomach  disgorges  a 
deadly  poison. 

I  have  often  wonder^  what  could  be  the  rea- 
son that  men,  not  destitute  of  talents,  should  be 
desirous  of  ujtidermining  the  authority  of  revealed 
roligion,  and  studious  in  exposing,  with  a  malig- 
lutnt  and  iltibend  exultation,  every  little  diffi- 
culty attending  the  Scriptures,  to  popular  ani- 
Wt^^mon  and  contraopt*    I  am  not  willing  to 
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attribute  this  strange  propensity  to  what  Flato 
attributed  the  atheism  of  his  time — to  profliga^ 
of  manners — to  affectation  of  singularity — to  gross 
ignoi^ance,  assuming  the  semblance  of  deep  re* 
search  and  superiw  sagacity ; — I  had  rather  refer 
it  to  an  impropriety  of  judgment,  respecting  the 
mariners,  and  mental  acquirements,  of  human 
kind  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world.  Most  unbe« 
lievers  argue  as  if  they  thought  that  man,  in  re^ 
mote  and  rude  antiquity,  in  the  very  birth  and 
infancy  of  our  speciesi,  had  the  same  distinct  con* 
ceptions  of  one,  eternal,  invisible,  incorporeal, 
infinitely  wise,  powerfiil,  and  good  God,  which 
they  themselves  have  now.  This  I  look  upon  ad 
a  great  mistake,  and  a  pregnant  source  of  infide« 
lity.  Human  kind,  by  a  long  experience;  by 
the  institutions  of  civil  society ;  by  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  arts  and  sciences ;  by,  as  I  believe,  divine 
instruction  actually  given  to  some,  and  tradition*^ 
ally  communicated  to  all;  is  in  a  &r  more  distin* 
guished  situation,  as  to  the  powers  of  flie  mindi 
than  it  was  in  the  childhood  of  the  world.  The 
history  of  man  is  the  history  of  the  providence  of 
God;  who,  willing  the  supreme  felicity  of  all  hSk 
creatures,  has  adapted  his  government  to  the  ct« 
pacity  of  those^  who  in  different  ages  were  4he 
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subjects  of  it  The  history  of  any  one  nation 
throughout  all  ages,  and  that  of  all  nations  in  the 
same  age,  are  but  separate  parts  of  one  great 
idan,  which  God  is  carrying  on  for  the  moral 
melioration  of  mankind.  But  who  can  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  this  immense  design  ?  The 
ahcHTtness  of  life,  the  weakness  of  our  &cultie8^ 
the  inadequacy  of .  out  means  of  information, 
conspire  to  make  it  impossible  for  us,  worms  of 
the  earth!  insects  of  an  hour!  completely  to 
understand  any  one  of  its  parts.  No  man,  who 
well  weighs  the  subjeict,  ought  to  be  surprised, 
that  in  the  histories  of  ancient  times  many  things 
should  occur  foreign  to  our  manners,  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  which  we  cannot  clearly 
apiprehend. 

It  appears  incredible  to  many,  that  God  Al- 
mighty should  have  had  colloquial  intercourse 
with  our  first  parents ;  that  he  should  have  con- 
tracted a  kind  of  friendship  for  the  patriarchs, 
apd  entered  into  covenants  with  them ;  that  he 
should  have  suspended  the  laws  of  nature  in 
Egypt ;  should  have  been  so  apparently  partial 
as  to  become  the  God  and  governor  of  one  par- 
ticular^nation  j  ajgid  should  have  so  far  demeaned 
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himself  as  to  give  to  that  people  a  burthensome 
ritual  of  worship,  >statutes  and  ordinances,  many 
of  which  seem  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  his 
attention,  unimportant  and  impolitic.  I  have 
conversed  with  many  deists,  and  have  always 
found  that  the  strangeness  of  these  things  was 
the  only  reason  for  their  disbelief  of  them :  no- 
thing similar  has  happened  in  their  time  j  they 
will  not,  therefore,  admit,  that  these  events  have 
really  taken  place  at  any  time.  As  well  might 
a  child,  when  arrived  at  a  state  of  manhood,  con- 
tend that  he  had  never  either  stood  in  need  or 
experienced  the  fostering  care  of  a.  mother's 
kindness,  the  wearisome  attention  of  his  nurse, 
or  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  his  school- 
master. The  Supreme  Being  selected  one  family 
from  an  idolatrous  world ;  nursed  it  up,  by  va- 
rious acts  of  his  providence,  into  a  great  nation ; 
communicated  to  that  nation  a  knowledge  of  his 
holiness,  justice,  mercy,  power,  and  wisdom; 
disseminated  them  at  various  times, through  every 
part  of  the  earth,  that  they  might  be  a  ^^  leaven 
to  leaven  the  whole  lump,''  that  £hey  might  as- 
sure all  other  nations  of  the  existence  of  one  su- 
preme  God,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  the 
world,  the  only  proper  object  of  adoration.  With 
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what  reason  can  we  expect,  that  what  was  done 
to  one  nation,  not  out  of  any  partiality  to  them, 
but  for  the  general  good,  should  be  done  to 
all  ?  that   the   mode  of  instruction,  which  wa3 
suited  to  the  infancy  of  the  world,  should  be  ex- 
tended  to  the  maturity  of  its  manhood,  or  to  the 
imbecility  of  its  old  age  ?  I  own  to  you,  that 
wheii  I  consider  how  nearly  man,  in  a  savage 
state,  approaches  to  the  brute  creation,  as  to  in- 
tellectual excellence ;  and  when  I  contemplate 
his  miserable  attainments  as  to  the  knowledge  of 
God,  in  a  civilized  state,  when  he  has  had  no  di- 
vine instruction  on  the  subject,  or  when  that  in- 
struction has  been  forgotten,  (for  all  men  have 
known  something  of  God  from  tradition,)  I  can- 
not but  admire  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  in  having  let  himself  dowQ  to 
our  apprehension!^ ;  in  having  given  to  mankind, 
in  the  earliest  ages,  sensible  and  ejttraordinary 
proofs  of  his  existence  and  attributes  j  in  having 
made  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations  me- 

■4 

diums  to  convey  to  all  men,  through  all  ages, 
that  knowledge  concerning  himself,  which  he  had 
vouchsafed  to  give  immediately  to  the  first.  I 
own  it  is  strange,  very  strange,  that  he  should 
b«Ye  made  an  immediate  manifestation  of  himself 
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in  the  first  ages  of  the  world ;  but  what  is  there 
that  is  not  strange  ?  It  is  strange  that  you  and  I 
are  here — that  there  is  water,  and  earth,  and  fcir, 
and  fire — -that  there  is  a  sun,  and  moon,  and  stats 
—that  there  is  generation,  corruption,  repro- 
duction. I  can  account  ultimately  for  none  of 
these  things,  without  recurring  to  him  who  made 
everything.  I  also  am  his  workmanship,  and 
look  up  to  him  with  hope  of  preservation  through 
all  eternity ;  I  adore  him  for  his  word  as  well  as 
for  his  work :  his  work  I  cannot  comprehend, 
but  his  word  hath  assured  me  of  all  that  I  am 
concerned  to  know — that  he  hath  prepared  ever- 
lasting happiness  for  those  who  love  and  obey 
him.  This  you  will  call  preachment : — I  will 
have  done  with  it ;  but  the  subject  is  so  vast,  and 
the  plan  of  Providence,  in  my  opinion,  so  obvi- 
ously wise  and  good,  that  I  can  never  think  of  it 
without  having  my  mind  filled  with  piety,  admi- 
ration, and  gratitude. 

In  addition  to  the  moral  evidence  (as  you  are 
pleased  to  think  it)  against  the  Bible,  you  threaten 
in  the  progress  of  your  work,  to  produce  such 
other  evidence  as  even  a  priest  cannot  deny.  A 
philosopher  in  search  of  truth  forfeits  with  me 

n2 
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all  claim  to  candour  and  impartiality,  when  he 
introduces  railing  for  reasoning,  vulgar  and  illi- 
beral sarcasm  in  the  room  of  argument.  I  will 
not  imitate  the  example  you  set  me^  but  examine 
what  you  shall  produce,  with  as  much  coolness 
and  respect,  as  if  you  had  given  the  priests  no 
provocation ;  as  if  you  were  a  man  of  the  most 
unblemished  character,  subject  to  no  prejudices, 
actuated  by  no  bad  designs,  not  liable  to  have 
abuse  retorted  upon  you  with  success. 


LETTER    11. 


Before  you  commence  your  grand  attack  upon 
the  Bible,  you  wish  to  establish  a  diflference  be- 
tween the  evidence  necessary  to  prove  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Bible,  and  that  of  any  other  ancient 
book.  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  anxiety  on 
this  head ;  for  all  writers  on  the  subject  have 
agreed  in  thinking  that  St.  Austin  reasoned  well, 
when,  in  vindicating  the  genuineness  of  the  Bible* 
he  asked — ^^  What  proo&  have  we  that  the  works 
of  Flato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Varro,  and  other  pro- 
fane authors,  were  written  by  those  whose  Homes 
they  bear ;  unless  it  be  that  this  has  been  an  opi- 
nion generally  received  at  all  times,  and  by  all 
those  who  have  lived  since  these  authors  V*  This 
writer  was  convinced,  that  the  evidence  which 
established  the  genuineness  of  any  pro&ne  book 
would  establish  that  of  a  sacred  book,  and  I  pro* 
fess  myself  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  notwith- 
standing what  you  have  advanced  to  the  con-* 
trary. 
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In  this  part  your  ideas  seem  to  me  to  be  con- 
fused ;  I  do  not  say  that  you,  designedly,  jumble 
together  mathematical  science  and  historical  evi- 
dence ;  the  knowledge  acquired  by  demonstra- 
tion, and  the  probability  derived  from  testimony. 
-—You  know  but  of  one  ancient  book,  that  au- 
thoritatively challenges  universal  consent  and  be- 
lief, and  that  is  Euclid's  Elements.-*— If  I  were 
diqM)8ed  to  make  frivolous  objections,  I  should 
say  that  even  Euclid's  Elements  had  not  met 
with  universal  consent;  that  there  had  been  men, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  who  had  quee* 
tioned  the  intuitive  evidence  of  someof  his  axioms, 
Mid  denied  the  justness  of  some  of  his  denSonstra- 
tions:  but^  admitting  the  truth,  I  do  not  see  the 
pertinency  of  your  observation.  You  are  at- 
tempting to  subvert  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible, 
aA4  you  tell  us  that  Euclid's  Elements  are  cer- 
tainly true. What  then  ?  Does  it  follow  that 

the  Bible  is  certainly  false  ?  The  moat  illiterate 
scrivener  in  the  kingdom  does  not  want  \.o  be 
informed,  that  the  examples  in  his  Wingate's 
Arrthmetic,  are  proved  by  a  different  kind  of  rea- 
wning  irom  that  by  which  he  persuades  himself 
to  believe,  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Henry 
VIII.  or  that  there  is  such  a  city  as  Paris. 
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It  may  be  of  use  to  remorre  thist  confuiskrff  in 
your  argument  to  state,  distinctly,  the  difference 
betureen  the  genuineness,  and  the  authenticity^ 
of  a  book*  A  genuine  book,  is  that  which  waa 
written  by  the  person  whose  name  it  bears,  as  the 
author  of  it*  An  authentic  book,  is  that  whfidr 
relates  matters  of  fact,  as  they  really  happened* 
A  book  may  be  genuine,  without  being  authen* 
tic;  and  a  book  may  be  authentic,  without  being 
genuine.  The  books  written  by  Richardson  and 
Fielding  are  genuine  books,  though  the  histories 
of  Chuissa  and  Tom  Jones  are  fables.  The  his* 
tory  of  the  island  of  Formosa  is  a  genuine  ho6k ; 
it  was  written  by  Psalmanazar :  but  it  is  not  an 
authentic  book,  (though  it  was  long  esteemed  aa 
such,  and  translated  into  different  languages,) 
for  the  author,  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  life,  took 
shame  to  himself  for  having  imposed  on  the  world, 
and  confessed  that  it  was  a  mere  romance.  Afi<»' 
son's  Voyage  may  be  considered  as  an  authentic 
book,  it,  probably,  containing  a  true  narration 
of  the  principal  events  recorded  in  it ;  but  it  is 
not  a  genuine  book,  having  not  been  written  by 
Walter,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  but  by  Robimi. 

This  distinction  between  the  genuineness  itnd 
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authenticity  of  a  book,  will  assist  us  in  detecting 
the  fidlacy  of  an  argument,  which  you  state  with 
great  confidence  in  the  part  of  your  work  now 
under  consideration^  and  which  you  frequently 
allude  to,  in  other  parts,  as  conclusive  evidence 
against  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  Your  argument 
stands  thus — If  it  befoun^  that  the  books  ascqibed 
to  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Samuel,  were  not  writ- 
ten by  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Samuel,  every  part 
of  the  authority  and  authenticity  of  the^e  books 
i|3  gone  at  once. — I  presume  to  think  otherwise. 
The  genuineness  of  these  books  (in  the  judgment 
of  those  who  say  that  they  were  written  by  theses 
authors)  will  certainly  be  gone }  but  thei^  Mithen* 
tidty  may  remain ;  they  may  still  contain  a  true 
account  of  real  transactions,  though  the  names 
of  the  writers  of  them  should  be  found  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are  generally  esteemed  to 
be. 

Had,  indeed,  Moses  said  that  he  wrote  the 
first  five  books  of  the  Bible ;  and  had  Joshua  and 
Samuel  said  that  they  wrote  the  books  which  are 
respectively  attributed  to  them  ;  and  had  it  been 
found,  that  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Samuel,  did  not 
write  these. books  y  then,  I  grant,  the  authority 
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of  the  whole  would  have  been  gone  at  once ;  these 
men  would  have  been  found  liars,  as  to  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  books;  and  this  proof  of  their 
want  of  veracity,  in  one  point,  would  have  inva^ 
lidated  their  testimony  in  every  other;  these 
books  would  have  been  justly  stigmatized,  as  nei^ 
ther  genuine  nor  authentic. 

§ 

An  history  may  be  true,  though  it  should  not 
only  be  ascribed  to  a  wrong  author,  but  though 
the  author  of  it  should  not  be  known ;  anony* 
mous  testimony  does  not  destroy  the  reality  of 
fitcts,  whether  natural  or  miraculous.  Had  Lord 
Clarendon  published  his  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
without  prefixing  his  name  to  it ;  or  had  the  his- 
tory of  Titus  Livius  come  down  to  us,  under  the 
name  of  Valeiiits  Flaccus,  or  Valerius  Maximus; 
the  fiicts  mentioned  in  these  histories  would  have 
been  equally  certain. 

As  to  your  assertion^  that  the  miracles  re* 
corded  in  Tacitus,  and  in  other  pro&ne  historians, 
are  quite  as  well  authenticated  as  those  of  the  Bible 
—it,  being  a  mereassertiondestitute  of  proof,  may 
be  properly  answei^d  by  a  contrary  assertion.  I 
take  the  liberty  then  to  say,  that  Ihe  evidence 
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for  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible  is,  both  in 
kind  and  degree,  so  greatly  superior  to  that  for 
the  prodigies  mentioned  by  Livy,  or  the  miracles 
rdated  by  Tacitus,  as  to  justify  us  in  giving  cre- 
dit to  the  one  as  the  work  of  God,  and  in  with- 
holding it  from  the  other  as  the  efiect  of  super- 
stition and  imposture.  This  method  of  dero- 
gating from  the  credibility  of  Christianity,  by  op- 
posing to  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  the  tricks 
of  ancient  impostors,  seems  to  have  originated 
with  Hierocles  in  the  fourth  century  ^  and  it  has 
been  adopted  by  unbelievers  from  that  time  to 
thit ;  with  this  di£Eerence,  indeed,  that  the  hea* 
then9  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuiy  admitted 
that  Jesus  wrought  miracles ;  but  lest  that  ad-^ 
mission  should  have  compelled  them  to  abandon 
their  gods  and  become  Christians,  they  said^that 
their  ApoUonius^  their  ApuleitsSj  their  AristeaSy 
did  as  great :  whilst  modern  deists  deny  the  &uct 
of  Jesus  having  ever  wrought  a  miracle.  And 
they  have  some  reason  for  this  proceeding  ;  they 
ate  senuble  that  the  gospel  miracles  are  so  dii- 
fesent  in  aU  their  circumstances,  from  tliose  re- 
lated in  Pagan  story ^  that,  if  they  admit  them 
to  have  been  performed,  they  must  admit  Chris- 
tianity toJ^e  true }  hence  they  have  fabricated  a 
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kind  of  deistical  axiom — ^that  no  human  testi- 
mony can  establish  the  credibility  of  a  miracle* 
«^This,  though  it  has  been  an  hundred  times  re* 
futed,  is  still  insisted  upon,  as  if  its  truth  had  ne- 
ver been  questioned,  and  could  not  be  disproved. 

You  "proceed  to  examine  the  authenticity 
of  the  Bible ;  and  you  begin,  you  say,  with  what 
are  called  the  five  books  of  Moses,  Genesis ^  Exo- 
dus, Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy* 
Your  intention,  you  profess,  is  to  shew  that 
these  books  are  spurious,  and  that  Moses  is  not 
the  author  of  them  }  and  still  &rther,  tliat  they 
were  not  written  in  the  time  of  Moses,  ner  till 
several  hundred  years  afterwards ;  that  they  are 
no  other  than  an  attempted  history  of  the  life  of 
Moses,  and  of  the  times  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  lived,  and  also  of  the  times  prior  thereto, 
written  by  some  very  ignorant  and  stupid  pre- 
tender to  authorship,  several  hundred  years  after 
^be  death  of  Moses."— ^In  this  passage  the  ut- 
most force  of  your  attack  on  the  authority  of  the 
five  books  of  Moses  is  clearly  stated.  You  are 
not  the  first  who  has  sorted  this  difliculty ;  it  is 
a  difficulty,^  indeed,  of  modern  date  i.  having  not 
been  beard  of,  either  in  the  synagogue,  or  out 
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Of  it,  till  the  twelfth  century.  About  thait  time 
Eben  Ezra^  a  Jew  of  great  erudition,  noticed  some 
passages  (the  same  that  you  have  brought  forward) 
in  the  five  first  books  of  the  Kble,  which  he 
tiiought  had  not  been  written  by  Moses,  but  in- 
serted by  some  person  after  the  death  of  Moses« 
But  he  was  far  from  maintaining  as  you  do,  that 
IJiese  books  were  written  by  some  ignorant  and 
stupid  pretender  to  authorship,  many  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  Moses.  Hobbes  con** 
tends  that  the  books  of  Moses  are  so  called,  not 
from  their  having  been  written  by  Moses,'  -but 
from  their  containing  an  account  of  Moses. 
Spinoza  supported  the  same  opinion ;  and  Le 
CkrCy  a  very  able  theological  critic  of  the  last  and 
present  century,  once  entertained  the  same  no- 
tion. You  see  that  this  fiincy  has  had  some 
patrons  before  you ;  the  merit  or  the  demerit, 
the  sagacity  or  the  temerity  of  having  asserted, 
that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  is 
not  exclusively  yours.  Le  Clerc^  indeed,  you 
must  not  boast  of.  When  his  judgment  was 
matured  by  age,  he  was  ashamed  of  what  he  had 
written  on  the  subject,  in  his  younger  years ;  he 
made  a  public  recantation  of  his  error,  by  annex- 
ing to  his  commentary  on  Genesis,  a  Latin  dis- 
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sertation — concerning  Moses,  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  his  design  in  composing  it.  If 
in  your  future  life  you  should  chance  to  change 
your  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  will  be  an  honour 
to  your  character  to  emulate  the  integrity,  and 
to  imitate  the  example  of  Le  Clerc.  The  Bible 
is  not  the  onlybook  which  has  undergone  the  &te 
of  being  reprobated  as  spurious,  after  it  had  been 
received  as  genuine,  and  authentic  for  many  ages. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  the  history  of  He* 
rodotus  was  written  in  the  time  of  ConstanHne  ; 
and  that  the  classics  are  forgeries  of  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century.  These  extravagant  reve-f 
ries  amused  the  world  at  the  time  of  their  publi- 
cation, and  have  long  since  sunk  into  oblivion. 
You  esteem  all  prophets  to  be  such  lying  rascals, 
that  I  dare  not  venture  to  predict  the  fate  of 
your  book. 

Before  you  produce  your  main  objection  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  books  of  Moses,  you  assert 
— ^^^  That  there  is  no  affirmative  evidence  that 
Moses  is  the  author  of  them.'' — What  ?  no  affir* 
mative  evidence !  In  the  eleventh  century  Moh 
manides  dxevrnp  a  confession  of  fidth  for  the  Jews, 
which  all  of  them  at  this  day  admit ;  it  consists  of 
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only  thirteen  articles ;  and  two  of  them  have  re- 
spect to  Moses ;  one  affirming  the  authenticity, 
the  other  the  genuineness  of  his  books.----The 
doctrine  and  prophecy  of  Moses  is  true — ^The  law 
that  we  have  was  given  by  Moses. — ^This  is  the 
fiuth  of  the  Jews  at  present,  and  has  been  their 
fiuth  ever  since  the  destruction  of  their  city  and 
temple ;  it  was  their  &ith  in  the  time  when  the 
authors  of  the  New  Testament  wrote ;  it  was 
their  faith  during  their  captivity  in  Babylon ;  in 
the  time  of  their  kings  and  judges ;  and  no  pe- 
riod can  be  shewn,  from  the  age  of  Moses  to  the 
present  hour,  in  which  it  was  not  their  &ith.**^l8 
this  no  affirmative  evidence  ?  I  cannot  desire  a 
stronger.  Josephus^  in  his  book  against  Appian^ 
writes  thus — ^**We  have  only  two  and  twenty 
books  which  are  to  be  believed  as  of  divine  au- 
thority,  and  which  comprehend  the  history  of 
all  ages;  five  belong  to  Moses,  which  contain 
the  original  of  man,  and  the  tradition  of  the  suc- 
cession of  generations,  down  to  his  death,  which 
takes  in  a  compasc^  of  about  three  thousand  years/' 
Do  you  consider  this  as  no  affirmative  evidence  ? 
Why  should  I  mention  Juvenal  speaking  of  the 
volume  which  Moses  had  written  ?  Why  enume* 
rate  a  long  list  of  profane  authors,  all  bearing 
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testimony  to  the  fact  of  Moses  being  the  leader 
and  the  law-giver  of  the  Jewish  nation  ?  and  if  a 
4aw-giver,  surely  a  writer  of  the  laws.  But  what 
says  the  Bible  ?  In  Exodus  it  says — **  Moses 
wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  took  the 
book  of  the  covenant,  and  read  in  the  audience 
of  the  people." — In  Deuteronomy  it  says — •*  And, 
it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  had  made  an  end 
of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book,  until 
they  were  finished,  (this  surely  imports  the  finish- 
ing a  laborious  work,)  that  Moses  commanded 
the  Levites  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord,  saying,  *  Take  this  book  of  the 
law,  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Lord  your  God,  that  it  may  be  there 
for  a  witness  against  thee\"  This  is  said  in  Deu- 
teronomy, which  is  a  kind  of  repetition  or  abridg- 
ment of  the  four  preceding  books ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Jews  gave  the  name  of  the  Law 
to  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
What  possible  doubt  can  there  be  that  Moses 
wrote  the  books  in  question  ?  I  could  accumu- 
late many  other  passages  from  the  Scriptures  to 
ibis  purpose ;  but  if  what  I  have  advanced  will 
not  convince  you  that  there  is  affirmative  evi^ 
dence»  and  of  the  strongest  kind,  for  Moses' 
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being  the  author  of  these  books,  nothing  that  I 
can  advance  will  con^vinCe  you. 

What  if  I  should  grant  all  you  undertake  to 
prove  (the  stupidity  and  ignorance  of  the  writer 
excepted  ? — )  What  if  I  should  admit,  that  So- 
muelj  or  Ezra^  or  some  other  learned  Jew,  com- 
posed these  books,  from  public  records,  many 
years  after  the  death  of  Moses !  Will  it  follow, 
that  there  was  no  truth  in  them  ?  According  to 
my  logic,  it  will  only  follow,  that  they  are  not 
genuine  books ;  every  fact  recorded  in  them  may 
be  true,  whenever,  or  by  whomsoevei:  they  were 
written.    It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Jews  had  no 
public  records,  the  Bible  furnishes  abundance  of 
proof  to  the  contrary.    I  by  no  means  admit, 
that  these  books,  as  to  the  main  part  of  them, 
were  not  written  by  Moses ;  but  I  do  contend, 
that  a  book  may  contain  a  true  history,  though 
we  know  not  fiie  author  of  it,  or  though  we  may 
be  mistaken  in  ascribing  it  to  a  wrong  author. 

The  first  argument  you  produce  against  Mo« 
ses  being  the  author  of  these  books  is  so  old  that 
I  do  not  know  its  original  author ;  and  it  is  sO 
miserable  an  one,  that  I>wonder  you  should 
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^opt  it — ^'  These  books  cannot  be  written  by 
Moses,  because  they  are  written  in  the  third 
person— -it  is  always.  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
or  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord.  This,  you  say, 
,  is  the  style  and  manner  that  historians  use  in 
speaking  of  the  persons  whose  lives  and  actions 
they  are  writing.''  This  observation  is  true,  but 
it  does  not  extend  far  enough ;  for  this  is  the  style 
and  manner  not  only  of  historians  writing  of 
other  persons,  but  of  eminent.men,  such  as  Xe^ 
nopfion  and  Josephus^  writing  of  themselves.  If 
General  Washington  should  write  the  history  of 
the  American  war,  and  should,  from  his  great 
modesty,  speak  of  himself  in  the  third  person, 
would  you  think  it  reasonable  that,  two  or  three 
thousand  years  hence,  any  person  should,  on 
that  account,  contend,  that  the  history  was  not 
true  ?  CcBsar  writes  of  himself  in  the  third  person 
— it  is  always,  Caesar  made  a  speech,  or  a  qpieedi 
was  made  to  Caesar;  Caesar  crossed  the  .Rhine; 
Caesar  invaded  Britain;  but  every  schoolboy 
knows  tliat  this  circumstance  cannot  be  adduced 
as  a  serious  argument  against  Caesar's  being  the 
author  of  his  own  Commentaries. 

But  Moses,  you  urge,  cannot  be  the  author  of 
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the  todc  of  Nitanberss-^because,  he  teyft  of  him- 
fidi^^  thst  Moses  was  a  very  meisk  man,  4bove 
aU  die  men  that  were  on  the  &ee  c^  the  earth/' 
If  he  said  this  of  himsetf^  he  was,  you  say,  ^  a 
Tarn  aBd  arrogatit  coxcomb,  (such  is  yoiir  phraseO 
and  anwwthy  of  credit-^tid  ^  he  did  not  i^y 
it,  the  books  are  without  authority/'  This  y^ir 
)ddemnia  is  pedeetly  harmless ;  it  has  not  an  horn 
to  imrt  l^e  weakest  logician*  If  Moses  did  not 
write  <lhis  Uttie  verse,  if  it  was  inserted  by  Sa- 
hiucd,  or  any  of  his  countrymen,  who  knew  his 
tchovaticteir  ^and  rev<efred  his  memory,  will  it  ibilow 
that  he  did  not  write  any  other  patt  of  the  book 
nf  Nambers  ?  t)r  if  he  did  Mt  write  a^y  patt 
<0f  thebotfk  of  NumbeiiS)  wiH  it  Mow  that  he  ^did 
Hot  mdte  any  of  the  other  books  <of  which  he  is 
'uMii%  repi^ted  liie  aatihor  ?  And  if  he  did  wnte 
iM's  ^  himsell^  he  was  justified  by  the  ecc^ion 
VdbktL  eactorted  from  him  ^s  commendation. 
Had  this  expression  been  written  in  a  modem 
«tyle  ttnd  manner,  ft;  wotiJd  probably  have  given 
you  410  ^oflfenoe.  For  Who  would  be  sfo  fkstidions 
M  to  &kd  fat^t  witih  an  iflustrious  iihian,  who, 
being  calumniated  by  his  nearesft  relations,  as 
guilty  of  pride,  and  fond  of  power,  should  vin- 
Acttte  Ms  cha^cter  liy  saying,  My  temper  ivas 
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naturaUy  as  meek  and  unasstHniBg  as  that  tof  any 
flian  upon  «arth  ?  There  are  occasions,  in  whWi 
a  modeift  man,  who  spealcis  truly,  miay  speak 
piKmdIy  of  himself,  without  fcH^ting  his  general 
character ;  and  thiere  is  no  occasion,  which  eilftier 
mOFerequires,  or  more  excuses  this  conduct,  thaih 
v^hien  he  is  repelling  the  foul  and  envious  aspet- 
.ai<His  of  those  who  belih  knew  his  character  and 
liftd  experienced  his  kindness ;  and  in  thatpredi- 
cattient  stood  Aaron  and  Miriam,  the  accusers  bf 
Moses.  You  yourself  have,  probably,  felt  tJne 
stings  of  calumny,  and  have  been  anxious  to  re- 
itiov6  <fic  impression.  I  -do  not  call  you  a  Vain 
and  arrogant  coxcomb  for  vindicating  your  cha- 
racter, ^'iien  in  the  latter  part  of  this  very  woric 
you  boast,  and  I  hope  traly,  "  that  the  iiftrti 
does  not  lexiaft  tliat  xran  say,  I  have  persecuted 
him,  or  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  fn  the 
Awerican  revoluticm,  or  in  the  French  revoTu- 
tion^;  -tor  that  I  have  in  any  case  returned  evil  for 
evili^*  I  know  not  what  kings  and  prie^  nfiay 
say  to  this  ;  you  may  not  have  retutned  to  them 
:evii  for  evil,  because  they  never,  I  believe,  did 
yea  atiyliarm ;  but  you  have  done  them  all  the 
horn  you  could,  atid  that  without  provocation. 
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I  think  it  needless  to  notice  your  observation 
upon  what  you  call  the  dramatic  style  of  Deute- 
ronomy ;  it  is  an  ill-founded  hypothesis.  You 
might  as  well  ask  where  the  author  of  Csesi^r's 
Commentaries  gpt  the  speeches  of  Caesar,  as 
where .  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  got  the 
speeches  of  Moses.  But  your  argument — that 
Moses  was  not  the  author  of  Deuteronomy, 
because  the  reason  given  in  that  book  for  the 
observation  of  the  sabbath,  is  different  from 
that  given  in  Exodus,  merits  a  reply. 

You  need  not  be  told  that  the  very  name  of 
this  book  imports,  in  Greek,  a  repetition  of  a 
law ;  and  that  the  Hebrew  doctors  have  called  it 
by  a  word  of  the  same  meaning.  In  the  fifth 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  it  is  said  in  our  Bibles, 
*^  Moses  began  to  declare  this  law ;"  but  the 
Hebrew  words  more  properly  translated,  import 
that  Moses  ^^  began,  or  determined,  to  explain 
the  law."  This  is  no  shift  of  mine  to  get  over  a 
difficulty  ;  the  words  are  so  rendered  in  most  of 
the  ancient  versions,  and  by  FagittSj  Vetahlm^ 
and  Le  Clerc^  men  eminently  skilled  in  the  He- 
brew language.  This  repetition  and  explanation 
of  the  law,  was  a  wise  and  benevolent  proceed- 
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ing  in  Moses;  that  those  who  were  either  not 
born,  or  were  mere  infants,  when  it  was  first 
(forty  years  before)  delivered  in  Horeb,  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  it ;  especially  as 
Moses  their  leader  was  soon  to  be  taken  from 
them,  and  they  were  about  to  be  settled  in  the 
midst  of  nations  given  to  idolatry,  and  sunk  in 
vice.  Now  where  is  the  wonder,  that  some  va- 
riations, and  some  additions,  should  be  made  tO' 
a  law,  when  a  legislator  thinks  fit  to  republish  it 
many  years  after  its  first  promulgation  ? 

With  respect  to  the  sabbath,  the  learned  are 
divided  in  opinion  concerning  its  origin ;  some 
contending  that  it  was  sanctified  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  j  that  it  was  observed  by  the 
patriarchs  before  the  Flood ;  that  it  was  neglected 
by  the  Israelites  during  their  bondage  in  Egypt, 
revived  on  the  falling  of  manna  in  the  wilderness,  ^ 
and  enjoined,  as  a  positive  law,  at  Mount  Sinai* 
Others  esteem  its  institution  to  have  been  no 
older  than  the  age  of  Moses ;  and  ai^ue,  that 
what  is  said  of  the  sanctification  of  the  sabbath 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  is  said  by  way  of  antidU 
pation.     There  may  be  truth  in  both  these  ac- 
counts.    To  me  it  is  probable,  that  the  memory 
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all  hi&  posterity ;  and  that  the  sevewkh  day  was, 
fiyr  a  loog  time,  held  sacred  by  all  nation^  in 
commemoration  of  that  ev^>t  ^  but  that  dse  pe« 
qviUar  rigidness  of  itaobservaneewas  ejEgiQined  bf 
Moses  to  the  Israelites  alone*  Aaito  there  being 
two  reasonsr  given  for  its  being  kept  hoiyyr-oiie, 
liia,t  OQ  that  day  God  rested  from  the  Mrork  of  ere- 
^Uon-^the  other,,  that  on  that  day,  God  bad 
given  &em  rest  from  tfae'^^w^^de  of  £gypt>r— 
I  see  no  ec^tradictio^  in  the  aecotmts.  If  a  noiii, 
in  writing  the  history  of  England,  should  inform 
l^.rea4^s,  th^t  the  parliijxreiib  hod  ordensd  the 
^^  oii  Npvcwbef  to  be  kept  holy^  because  anr 
tifiS^  day  Go4  b^d  deliy^?ed  ihe  nation  firom  a 
bloody  intended  massacre  by  gux^wder ;  »Bd 
^  In  another  part  of  bi&  histoiy,  lie  shonidl  as^ 
sign  the  deliverance  of  o^  ehoroh  and  nation 
Sion  popejy  and  arbitrary  poweor^  by  the  arrival 
of  mng  William,  as  a  reaacvi  fee  its  l[>eiilg  kept 
boly ;  Avoi^d  any  one  oi>»t€aid,  thai  1^  wa9  n^ 
jijl8|kifiQd!  ^^  hoth  these  wayaof  exptessi»ci,.orthsrt 
wq,  V!^^  &om  ti^ncc:  tooQneliide,  that  be  was 
not  tbe^a^^Qir  eJf  them  bothf  ^^ 
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man  and  bnital,  which  authorizes  parents,  tha 
iather  and  the  mother,  to  bring  their  own  ohU. 
dren  to  have  them  stoned  to  death  for  what  it  jfl 
pleased  to  call  stubbornness.^' — You  are  aware,  I 
suppose,  that  paternal  power,  amongst  the  JR(h 
mansj  the  GaulSy  the  Fersians^  and  other  nations, 
was  of  the  most  arbitrary  kind ;  that  it  extended 
to  the  taking  away  the  life  of  the  chikU    I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Mos^s 
exercised  this  paternal  power ;  it  was  not  t  cus- 
tom adopted  by  all  nati^Mis,  but  it  was  by  many} 
and  iu  the  infancy  of  society,  before  individual 
dailies  had  coalesced  into  communities,  it  WM 
probably  very  general.     Now  Moses,   by  this 
law,  which  you  esteem  brutal  and  inhuman,  bin* 
dered  such  an  extravagant  power  from  beii^ 
either  introduced  or  exercised  amongst  the  b* 
raelites.    This  law  is  so  £u:  from  countenaadag 
the  arbitrary  power  of  a  &ther  over  the  life  of  his 
child,  that  it  takes  from  him  the  power  of  ac- 
cusing the  child  before  a  magistrate— 4;he  iatber 
and  the  mother  of  the  child  must  i^ree  in  bring* 
ing  the  child  to  judgment— and  it  ia  not  by  their 
united  will  that  the  child  was  to  be  condernnod 
to  death ;  the  elders  of  the  city  were  to  judge 
whether  the  accusation  was  true;  and  the  accu* 
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sation  was  to  be  not  merely,  as  you  insinuate, 
that  the  child  was  stubborn,  but  that  he  was 
**  stubborn  and  rebellious,  a  glutton  and  a  drank- 
ard/'  Considered  in  this  light,  you  must  allow 
the  law  to  have  been  an  humane  restriction  of  a 
power  improper  to  be  lodged  with  any  parent. 

That  you  may  abuse  the  priests,  you  abandon 

your  subject-^"  Priests,   you  say,   preach   up 

Deuteronomy,    for  Deuteronomy  preaches  up 

tithes." — I  do  not  know  that  priests  preach  up 

Deuteronomy,  more  than  they  preach  up  other 

books  of  Scripture  ;  but  I  do  know  that  tithes 

are  not  preached  up  in  Deuteronomy,  more  than 

in  Leviticus,  in  Numbers,  in  Chronicles,  in  Ma- 

lachi,  in  the  law,  the  history,  and  the  prophets 

of  the  Jewish  nation. — You  go  on — "  It  is  from 

this  book,  chap.  xxv.  ver.  4,  they  have  taken 

the  phrase,  and  applied  it  to  tithing,   "  Thou 

shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the 

corn ;''  and  that  this  might  not  escape  observa- 

tion,  they  have  noted  it  in  the  table  of  contents 

at  the  head  of  the  chapter,  though  it  is  only  a 

single  verse  of  less  than  two  lines.    ^'  O  priests! 

priests!  ye  are  willing  to  be  compared  to  an  ox 

for  the  sake  of  tithes  !**— I  cannot  call  this — rea- 
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soning — ^and  I  will  not  pollute  my  page  by  giving 
it  a  proper  appellation.  Had  the  table  of  con- 
tents,  instead  of  simply  saying — the  ox  is  not 
to  be  muzzled — said — tithes  enjoined,  or  priests 
to  be  maintained — there  would  have  been  a  Utile 
ground  for  your  censure.  Whoever  noted  this 
phrase  at  the  head  of  the  chapter,  had  better 
reason  for  doing  it  than  you  have  attributed  to 
them.  They  did  it  because  St.  Paul  had  quoted 
it  when  he  was  proving  to  the  Corinthians,  that 
they  who  preached  the  gospel  had  a  right  to  live 
by  the  gospel ;  it  was  Paul,  and  not  the  priests 
who  first  applied  this  phrase  to  tithing.  St.  Paul, 
indeed,  did  not  avail  himself  of  tlie  right  he  con- 
tended for }  he  was  not,  therefore,^  interested  in 
what  he  said.  The  reason  on  which  he  grounds 
the  right,  is  not  merely  this  quotation,  which  you 
ridicule ;  nor  the  appointment  of  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, which  you  think  fabulous ;  nor  the  injunc- 
tion of  Jesus,  which  you  despise ;  no,  it  is  a  rea- 
son founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  which 
no  philosopher,  no  unbeliever,  no  man  of  com- 
mon sense  can  deny  to  be  a  solid  reason ;  it 
amounts  to  this — that  "  the  labourer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire.**  Nothing  is  so  much  a  man's  own, 
as  his  labour  and  ingenuity :  and  it  is  entirely 
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CQnsQttaafc  to  the  Uw  of  nature^  that  by  the  iiina- 
cent  use  of  tb^ise  he  should  provide  fer  his  sub- 
8i3tence.    HwbaodaieB,  artists,  solcUers,  physic 
ci^osst  lawyers^  all  let  out  their  labour  and  talents^ 
for  a  stipi;dated  reward ;  why  may  aot  a  priest  do 
the  same  ?  Some  accounts  of  you  have  been  pub- 
lifibed  in  England  j  but  conceiving  them  to  liave 
proceeded  &om  a  design  to  injure  your  eha- 
n^ter»  i  never  iread  them.    I  know  nothing  c^ 
your  paj^eutage,  your  educatKHi^  ot  eoaditipn  in 
li&.    You  may  have  been  elevated,  by  your 
bktb,  above  the  necessity  of  aeqairing  the  m^ans 
of  svstawng  life  by  the  labo«t  ^ther  (^hand  M 
he»d]b  if  this  be  the  case^i  you  ought  not  to  d^ 
syisB  those  who  have  co»i#teto  the  wof  Id  in  less 
&irourable  circumstances.    If  your  origin  baa 
been  less  fortunate,  you  must  have  supported 
yourself,  either  by  manual  labour,  or  the  exer^- 
cise  of  your  genius.   Why  should  you  thiidc  that 
conduct  disreputable  in.  priests,^  which  you  pro-^ 
bably  consider  as  laudable  in  yourself?  I  know  not 
wJhether  you  have  as  great  a  dislike  of  king^  as 
of  priests  i  but  that  you  may  be  induced  to  think 
more  &vourably  of  men  of  my  profes^n,  I  will 
just  meption  to  you  that  the  payment  of  tithes 

ft 

is  no  new  institution,  but  that  Ihey  were  paid  in 
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the  most  ancient  times,  not  to  priests  only,  but 
to  kings.   I  could  give  you  an  hundred  instances 
of  this :    two  may  be  sufficient,  Abraliam  paid 
tithes  to  the  king  of  Salem,  four  hundred  years 
before  the  law  of  Moses  was  given.     The  king 
of  Salem  was  priest  abo  of  the  most  high  God* 
Priests,  you  see,  existed  in  the  world,  and  were 
held  in  high  estimation,  for  kings  were  prieata^ 
long  before  the  impostures,  as  you  esteem  tbem, 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations  were 
heard  of.     But  as  this  instance  is  taken  from  a 
book  wJ^ich  you  call  ^^  a  book  of  contradictiens 
and  lies** — the  Kble  j — I  will  give  you  anothw, 
from  a  book,  to  the  authority  of  which^  as.  it  is 
written  by  a  profaao  author,  3?ou  probabtjr  will 
not  ol^ct.     Diogem»  LmerUus^   in  bis  life  of 
Sobm^    cites  a  letter  of  Pmstratu^  ta  that  hnh 
giver,   in  which  he  says — ^'  I  FisastraiiuSy  tke 
tyrant,  am  contented  with  the  stipends  wiucb 
were  paid  to  those  who  reigned  before  me  ^  && 
peoj^  of  Athens  set  apart  a  tmlh  of  the  fimits 
of  their  hind,  net  for  my  private  use,  but  to  be 
expended  in  the  public  sacrifices,  and  for  the 
general  good.** 


LETTER  III. 


Having  done  with  what  you  call  the  grammati** 

cal  evidence  that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of 

the  books  attributed  to  him,  you  come  to  your 

historical  and  chronological  evidence ;  and  you 

begin  with  Genesis*     Your  first  argument  is 

taken  from  the  single  word — Dan — being  found 

in  Genesis,  when  it  appears  from  the  book  of 

Judges,  that  the  town  of  Laish  was  not  called 

Dan,  till  above  three  hundred  and  thirty  years 

after  the  dea£h  of  Moses  :  therefore  the  writer  of 

Genesis,  you  conclude,  must  have  lived  after  the 

town  of  Laish  had  the  name  of  Dan  given  to  it. 

Lest  this  objection  should  not  be  obvious  enough 

to  a  common  capacity,  you  illustrate  it  in  the 

following  manner :  "  Havre-de-Grace  was  called 

Havre-Marat  in  1793 ;  should  then  any  dateless 

writing  be  found,  in  after  times,  with  the  name 

of  Havre-Marat,  it  would  be  certain  evidence 

that  such  a  writing  could  not  have  been  written 
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till  after  the  year  1 793/'  This  is  a  wrong  con- 
clusion. Suppose  some  hot  republican  should  at 
this  day  publish  a  new  edition  of  any  old  history 
of  France,  and  instead  of  Havre-de-Grace  should 
write  Havre-Marat ;  and  that,  two  or  three  thou- 
sand years  hence,  a  man,  like  yourself,  should, 
on  that  account,  reject  the  whole  history  as  spu- 
rious, would  he  be  justified  in  so  doing  ?  Would 
it  not  be  reasonable  to  tell  him — that  the  natee 
Havre-Marat  had  been  inserted,  not  by  the  ori- 
ginal author  of  the  history,  but  by  a  subsequent 
editor  of  it ;  and  to  refer  him,  for  a  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  book,  to  the  testimony  of  the 
whole  French  nation  ?  This  supposition  so  obvi- 
ously applies  to  your  difficulty,  that  I  cannot 
but  recommend  it  to  your  impartial  attention. 
But  if  this  solution  does  not  please  you,  I  desire 
it  may  be  proved,  that  the  JDon,  mentioned  in 
Genesis,  was  the  same  town  as  the  Datiy  men- 
tioned in  Judges.  I  desire,  further,  to  have  it 
proved,  that  the  Dan  mentioned  in  Genesis,  was 
the  name  of  a  town,  and  not  of  a  river.  It  is 
merely  said — Abraham  pursued  them,  the  ene- 
mies of  Lot,  to  Dan.  Now  a  river  was  full  as 
likely  as  a  town  to  stop  a  pursuit.  Xo/,  we  know, 
was  settled  in  the  plain  of  Jordan  ;  and  Jordan, 
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me  kaaow^  wa»  composisd  cf  tbe  <^i&ted  streaths 
«f  two  rivers,  oalkd  Jbr  «gmI  Dm. 

Your  west  vBfficttity  reispedte  its  Ibdiig  said  in 
<toiiemh^''^  Thwe  we  tiie  kiiigs  1^  reigned  in 
JBilifiMi  before  there  reigMid  any  kitig  over  tiie 
*diiidrefi  ^  Iflraiel  $^— this  pammge  cddkl  only  have 
btm^ritteti^yoa  say  (%vA  I  diirit  you  sa(y  rightiy ), 
^ttfUr  tlij^  firfit  king  begem  to  rt^  so 

^r  firiim  b^ng  written  by  Moses,  it  eotdd  not 
lNprebdenwAttf3n  tifl  tlietiftye  of  Saulatiiie  least/' 
i  iadmlt  ChiB  k£fer«frC(a,  but  I  ^eny  its  i^j^cation. 
A  smafl  m&Si!\^VL  to  a  bwk  ^oes  not  disstrby 
*€Mber  the  gemtnenefiB  4E>r  the  attthentidfy  <)f  the 
iiriiote  botfk.  I  am  ^€i«  ignoraM  of  &6  manner 
•in^hicfh  comaientatois  have  afftswered  this  oljec- 
tion  ^f  i9)mi02a,  wid^^mit  Making  ^e  ecmcesi^en 
^liteh  I  *i»0e  made ;  but  Iliave  no  scrapie  in  ad- 
mitting^ ^at  the  passs^e  m  quedtion,  con^sttng 
^imo^  v^tm^  ^xmtaining  the  genealogy  ot  ^some 
4ngs  of  iidom,  wight  feav^e  been  inserted  in  t'he 
ibotk  rf  tlene^g,  after  the  book  of  Chronicles 
•(whioh  *w4ts  ^iJtled  in  ©re€k  by  a  name  importir^ 
^ait  it  «9nl»tffied  'tbrngs  left  xmt  in  <otfh^r  bodks) 
^UTO  writtoik,    The  featned  bave  shewn,  that  in- 

baiiw  2ha}»pttied  %o  <^her  boolcs ;  btrt 
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ttiesfe  inseitioiifi  by  other  hands  have  ne^ret  Ireen 
<;a&sidered  am  ^validating  tbeautherity  of  those 
books. 

^«  Take  away  ^om  Oenesis/*  yoa  •say,  «*  the 
beHef  tSiat  Mofites  was  the  author,  on  whicii  tmly 
the  strange  belief  |hat  it  is  the  Word  of  Gk>d  has 
stood,  and  there  remains  nothing  t>f  Generis  btft 
Sin  anonymous  boK^  of  liberies,  Mies,  itradftiotutfy 
•r  inveirted  dlijiordities,  or  of  downri^t  lies/^««^ 
What  i  ds  k  a  story  Hien,  that  'the  WMld  kad  a 
beginning,  and  that  the  author  of  it  was  God  i 
If  yon  deem  this  a  story,  lam  not  disputing  wiMh 
4L  deistioai  philosopher,  but  with  en  ^th^^HMic 
madman.  It  is  a  story,  that  our  fiist  paiMits 
£qU  fitom  a  paradisaical  stale^-thsit  this  eatth  wons 
destroyed  by  a  deluge-^that  Notdi  and  bis  Amlly 
were  preserved  in  the  ark— ^odlibat  the  wwMb«s 
lieen  Tipe^ed  by  4ris  d^MPc^daints  l^-^^AMclk  ifUko 
u  book  'SO  i06n»imon  that  almost  evety  body  tas  it, 
and^o  escelksnt  that  no  person  ^nigbft  «o  be  witfi- 
out  it— Orotius  on  the  tnrth  of  the  Christian  Te- 
Jigion-^nd  you  wiU  there  meet  witb  abnndatit 
4e8titnony  to  tfaie  truth  of  all  the  piri^ndpal  feM^ 
^recorded  in  Generis.  The  testimony  Is  not  'ibat 
^  Jews,  Cbriptiaflns,  Wkd  priests ;  it  98  the  testi- 
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'  mony  of  the  philosophers,  historians^  and  poeftd 
of  antiquity.    The  oldest  book  in  the  world  is 
Genesis }  and  it  is  remarkable  that  those  books 
which  come  nearest  to  it  in  age,  are  those  which 
make,  either  the  most  distinct  mention  of,  ot  the 
most  evident  allusion  to,  the  &cts  related  in  Ge- 
:  ndsis  concerning  the  formation  of  the  world  from 
a  chaotic  mass,  the  primeval  innocence  and  sub- 
sequent fall  of  man,  the  longevity  of  mankind 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  the  depravity  of  the 
antediluvians,  and  the  destruction  of  the  world. 
— Read  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis.— It  may 
appear  to  you  to  contain  nothing  but  an  un- 
interesting narration  of  the  descendants  of  5Aem, 
Homy  and  Japheffi ;   a  mere  fable,  an  invented 
absurdity,  a  downright  lie.     No,  Sir,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable,   and  the  most  venerable 
records  of  antiquity.    It  explains  what  all  pro- 
fane historians  were  ignorant  of— the  origin  of 
nations.   Had  it  told  us,  as  other  books  do,  that 
one  nation  had  sprung  out  of  the  earth  they  inha- 
bited ;  another  from  a  cricket  or  a  grasshopper ; 
another  from   an  oak ;    another  from  a  mush- 
room ;  another  from  a  dragon's  tooth  ;  then  in- 
deed it  would  have  merited  the  appellation  you, 
with  so  much  temerity,  bestow  upon  it.  Instead 
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of  these  absurdities^  it  giv^s  su$ih  an  account  of 
the  pepi»ling  the  e^h  ^^^  the  dduge^  as  no 
other  book  in  the  world  ever  did  give ;  and  tbm 
truth  of  which  all  ot^ec  booJks  ia  the  world,  whifili 
contain  ^ny  thing  on  the  subject,  confirm*    The 
last  verse  of  the  chapteir  says — ^^  These  are  ibm 
families  of  jthe  sons  of  Noah,,  after  their  genera- 
tions, in  their  nations :  and  by  these  were  the 
Qations  divided  in  the  eaxth,  after  the  flood.'^  It 
would  requiire  great  learning  to  trace  out,  pra^ 
cicely,  either  the  actual  situation  of  all  the  couft- 
tries  in  which  these  founders  of  empires  settled^ 
or  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  their  dominions* 
This,  however,  has  been  done  by  various  authors, 
to  the  satis&ction  of  all  competent  judges ;  so. 
much  at  least  to  niy  satisfaction,  that  had  I  no. 
other  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  Genesis,  I 
should  consider  this  as  sufficient.    But,  luSkhout; 
the  aid  of  learning,  any  man  vho:  can  bare^4kad: 
his  Bible,  and  has  but  heard  of  such  people  aa. 
the  A^syrian$9  the  Elamte$j  the  Xy<&m«,  tbe< 
Medesj  the  lonians^  the  Thradan^y  wiU  rea- 
dily acknowledge   that   they  had  Assur^   and 
Elaniy  and  Ltuij  avd  M^dai^  and  Javan^  and 
yirosy  grajidson^  of  Noahy  for  their  respective 
founders;  and  knowing  this,  he  will  not,  I  hope. 
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part  with  his  Bible,  as  a  system  of  fables.  I  am 
no  enemy  to  philosophy ;  but  when  philosophy 
would  rob  me  of  my  Bible,  I  must  say  of  it,  as 
Gcero  said  of  the  twelve  tables, — ^This  little 
book  alone  exceeds  the  libraries  of  aU  the  philo- 
sophers in  the  weight  of  its  authority,  and  in  the 
extent  of  its  utility. 

From  the  abuse  of  the  Bible,  you  proceed  to 
that  of  Moses,  and  again  bring  forward  the  sub- 
ject of  his  wars  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  There 
are  many  men  who  look  upon  all  war  (would  to 
God  that  all  men  saw  it  in  the  same  light!)  with 
extreme  abhorrence,  aa  afflicting  mankind  with 
calamities  not  necessary,  shocking  to  humanity, 
and  repugnant  to  reason.  But  is  it  repugnant  to 
reason  that  God  should,  by  an  express  act  of  his 
providence,  destroy  a  wicked  nation  ?  I  am  fbnd 
of  considering  the  goodness  of  God  as  the  leading 
principle  of  his  conduct  towards  mankind,  of  con- 
sidering his  justice  as  subservient  to  his  mercy. 
He  punishes  individuals  and  nations  with  the  rod 
of  his  wrath ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  all  his 
punishments  originate  in  his  abhorrence  of  sin ; 
are  calculated  to  lessen  its  influence;  and  ve 
proofi  of  his  goodness ;  inasmuch  as  it  may  not 
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be  possible  for  Omnipotence  itself  to  communi- 
cate supreme  happiness  to  the  human  race,  whilst 
they  continue  servants  of  sin.  The  destraction 
of  the  Canaanites  exhibits  to  all  nations,  in  all 
ages,  a  signal  proof  of  God's  displeasure  against 
sin ;  it  has  been  to  others,  and  it  is  to  ourselves, 
a  benevolent  warning.  Moses  would  have  been 
the  wretch  you  represent  him,  had  he  acted  by 
his  own  authority  alone ;  but  you  may  as  reason- 
ably attribute  cruelty  and  murder  to  llie  judge 
of  tiie  land  in  condemning  criminals  to  death,  as 
butchery  and  massacre  to  Moses  in  executing 
the  command  of  God. 

The  Midianites,  through  the  counsel  of  Ba^ 
laam,  and  by  the  vicious  instrumentality  of  their 
women,  had  seduced  a  part  of  the  Israelites  to 
idolatry;  to  the  impure  worship  of  their  infiu^ 
fnous  god  Baalpeor : — for  this  offence,  twenty-* 
four  thousand  Israelites  had  perished  in  a  plague 
from  heaven,  and  Moses  received  a  command 
from  God  "  to  smite  the  Midianites  who  had  be- 
guiled the  people/'  An  army  was  equipped,  and 
sent  against  Midian.  When  the  army  returned 
victorious,  Moses  and  the  princes  of  the  congre- 
gation went  to  meet  it  j  "  and  Moses  was  wroth 
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Ynth  the  officers."  He  observed  the  wpmeo  qap- 
tiyes,  and  he  asked  wit^  astonishm^ntf  '^  Have 
yje  saved  all  the  women  alive?  Behdld,  these 
<^sed  the  children  of  Israel,  through  the  counsel 
of  Balaam^  to  commit  trespas9  against  the  Lord 
in  the  matter  of  Peor,  and  there  was  a  plague 
^inong  the  congregation/'  He  then  gave  an  or- 
d^r  that  the  boys  and  the  women  should  be  put 
to  death,  but  that  the  young  maidens  should  be 
kept  alive  for  themselves.  I  see  nothing  in  this 
proceeding,  but  good  policy,  combined  witi^i 
loercy.  llie  young  men  might  have  become 
dangerous  avengers  of,  what  they  would  esteem, 
their  country's  wrongs }  the  mothers  might  have 
again  allured  the  Israelites  to  the  love  of  licen- 
tious pleasures  and  the  practice  of  idolatry,  and 
brought  another  plague  upon  the  congregation ; 
hut  the  young  maidens,  not  being  polluted  by 
the  flfigitious  habits  of  their  mothers,  nor  likely 
to  create  disturbance  by  rebellion,  were  kept 
aliye«  You  give  a  different  turn  to  the  m^ttter ; 
you  say — "  that  thirty-two  thousand  women- 
children  were  consigned  to  debauchery  by  the 
order  of  Moses." — Prove  this,  and  I  will  allow 
that  Moses  was  the  horrid  monster  you  mal^e 
him— prove  this,  and  I  wiU  allow  that  the  Sible 
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is  what  you  call  itp— **  a  book  of  lies,  wickedness^ 
and  blasphemy.** — Prove  this,  or  excuse  my 
warmth  if  I  say  to  you,  is  Paul  said  to  Elytnas 
the  sorcerer,  who  sought  to  turn  away  Sergiui 
Paulus  from  the  faith, "  O  full  of  all  subtilty,  and 
all  mischief,  thou  child  of  the  devil,  thou  enemy 
of  all  righteousness,  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  per- 
vert the  right  ways  of  the  Lord  ?** — I  did  not, 
when  i  began  these  letters,  think  that  I  should 
have  been  moved  to  this  severity  of  rebuke,  by 
any  thing  you  could  have  written ;  but  when  so 
gross  a  misrepresentation  is  made  of  God's  pro- 
ceedings, coolness  would  be  a  crime.  The  wo- 
men-children were  not  reserved  for  the  purposbiSr 
of  debauchery,  but  of  slavery  j  a  custom  abhor- 
rent from  our  manhel's,  but  every  wher^  prac- 
tised  in  former  times,  and  dtill  ptactised  m  cbittl- 
tries  where  thte  benignity  of  the  christian  religioii 
has  not  softened  the  ferocity  of  huitositl  nature. 
You  here  admit  a  part  of  the  account  giveti  ih 
the  Bible  respecting  the  expedition  against  Mi- 
diah  to  be  a  true  account ;  it  is  not  Unreasonable 
to  desire  that  you  will  admit  the  whole,  or  she# 
sufficient  reason  why  you  admit  one  part,  and  re- 
ject the  other.  I  will  mention  the  part  to  which 
ydli  have  pkiA  iid  attention.     The  lsraelMs& 
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anny  consisted  but  of  twelve  thousand  men,  a 
mere  handful  when  opposed  to  the  people  of 
Midian ;  yet,  when  the  oflScers  made  a  muster 
of  their  troops  after  their  return  from  the  war, 
tiiey  found  that  they  had  not  lost  a  single  man ! 
This  circumstance  struck  them  as  so  decisive  an 
evidence  of  God's  interposition ,  that  out  of  the 
spoils  they  had  taken  they  offered  *'  an  oblation 
to  the  Lord,  an  atonement  for  their  souls."  Do 
but  believe  what  the  captains  of  thousands,  and 
the  captains  of  hundreds,  believed  at  the  time 
when  these  things  happened,  and  we  shall  never 
more  hear  of  your  objection  to  the  Bible,  from 
its  account  of  the  wars  of  Moses. 

You  produce  two  or  three  other  objections  re- 
specting the  genuineness  of  the  first  five  books 
of  the  Bible. — I  cannot  stop  to  notice  them : 
every  commentator  answers  them  in  a  manner 
suited  to  the  apprehension  of  even  a  mere  Eng^ 
lish  reader.  You  calculate,  to  the  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch,  the  length  of  the  iron  bed  of 
Og  the  king  of  Basan  ;  but  you  do  not  prove 
that  the  bed  was  too  big  for  the  body,  or  that  a 
Patagonian  would  have  been  lost  in  it.  You  make 
no  allowance  for  the  size  of  a  royal  bed}  nor  ever 
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iuspect  that  king  Og  might  have  been  possessed 
with  the  same  kind  of  vanity,  which  occupied  the 
mind  of  king  Alexander,  when  he  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  enlarge  the  size  of  their  beds,  that 
they  might  give  to  the  Indians,  in  succeeding 
ages,  a  great  idea  of  the  prodigious  stature  of 
a  Macedonian.     In  many  parts  of  your  work 
you  speak  much  in  commendation  of  science. 
I  join  with  you  in  every  commendation  you  can 
give  it ;  but  you  speak  of  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  gives  room  to  believe,  that  you  are  a  great 
proficient  in  it ;    if  this  be  the  case,  I  would  re- 
commend a  problem  to  your  attention,  the  so- 
lution of  which  you  will  readily  allow  to  be  far 
above  the  powers  of  a  man  conversant  only,  as 
you  represent  priests  and  bishops  to  be,  in  /tic, 
hcec^  hoc.     The  problem  is  this — To  determine 
the  height  to  which  a  human  body,  preserving 
it»  similarity  of  figure,  may  be  augmented,  be- 
fore it  will  perish  by  its  own  weight. — When  you 
have  solved  this  problem;  we  shall  know  whether 
the  bed  of  the  king  of  Basan  was  too  big  for  any 
giant ;  whether  the  existence  of  a  man  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  high  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impos- 
sible.    My  philosophy  teaches  me  to  doubt  of 
niany  things  ;  but  it  does  not  teach  me  to  r^ex:t 
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every  testimony  which  is  opposite  to  my  expe- 
rience :  had  I  been  born  in  Shetland^  I  could,  on 
]^per  testimony,  have  believed  in  the  existence 
of  the  Lincolnshire  ox,  or  of  the  laigest  duby- 
horse  in  London ;  though  the  oxen  and  horses  in 
(Zetland  had  not  been  bigger  than  mastiffs. 


LETTER  IV. 


Having  finished  your  objections  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  bobk  of  Moses,  you  proceed  to  yotu: 
remarks  on  the  book  of  Joshua ;  and  from  its  in^ 
temal  evidence  you  endeavour  to  prove,  that 
this  book  was  not  written  by  Joshua. — What 
then?  what  is  your  conclusion? — ^^  that  it  is  ano- 
nymous and  without  authority." — Stop  a  little ; 
your  conclusion  is  not  connected  with  your  pre- 
mises; your  friend  Euclid  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  it.  ^^  Anonymous,  and  therefbrd 
without  authority!"  I  have  noticed  this  sole- 
cism before ;  but  as  you  frequently  bring  it  for- 
ward, and,  indeed,  your  book  stands  much  iti 
need  of  it,  I  will  submit  to  your  consideratidh 
another  observation  upon  the  subject.  The  book 
called  Meta  is  anonymous ;  but  it  is  not  on  that 
account  without  authority. — ^Doomsday  book  b 
anonymous,  and  was  written  above  seven  hun- 
dred years  ago;  yet  our  courts  of  law  do  not  hold 
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it  to  be  without  authority,  as  to  the  matters  of 
fact  related  in  it.  Yes,  you  will  say,  but  this 
book  has  been  preserved  with  singular  care 
amongst  the  records  of  the  nation.  And  who 
told  you  that  the  Jews  had  no  records,  or  that 
they  did  not  preserve  them  with  singular  care  ? 
iFosephus  says  the  contrary;  and,  in  the  Bible 
itself,  an  appeal  is  made  to  many  books,  which 
have  perished ;  such  as  the  book  of  Jasher,  the 
book  of  Nathan,  of  Abijah,  of  Iddo,  of  Jehu,  of 
natural  history  of  Solomon,  of  the  acts  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  and  others  which  might  be  mentioned. 
If  any  one  having  access  to  the  journals  of  the 
lords  and  commons,  to  the  books  of  the  treasury, 
war-office,  privy-council,  and  other  public  do- 
cuments, should  at  this  day  write  an  history  of 
the  reigns  of  George  the  First  and  Second,  and 
sbpuld  publish  it  without  his  name,  would  any 
man,  three  or  four  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years 
hence,  question  the  authority  of  that  book,  when 
l^e  knew  that  the  whole  British  nation  had  re- 
ceived it  as  an  authentic  book,  from  the  time  of 
its  first  publication  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived? 
.This  supposition  is  in  point.  The  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  composed  from  the  records 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  they  have  been  received 
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as  true  by  that  nation,  from  the  time  in  which 
they  were  written  to  the  present  day.  Dodsley's 
Annual  Register  is  an  anonymous  book,  we  only 
know  the  name  of  its  editor ;  the  New  Annual 
Register  is  an  anonymous  book  j  the  Reviews  are 
anonymous  books  j  but  do  we,  or  will  our  poste- 
rity, esteem  these  books  as  of  no  authority?  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  admitted  at  present,  and 
will  be  received  in  after-ages,  as  authoritative  re- 
cords  of  the  civil,  military,  and  literary  history 
of  England  and  of  Europe.  So  little  founda-' 
tion  is  there  for  our  being  startled  by  your  asser- 
tion, "  It  is  anonymous  and  without  authority.'* 

If  I  am  right  in  this  reasoning,  (and  I  protest 
to  you  that  I  do  not  see  any  error  in  it,)  all  the 
arguments  you  adduce  in  proof  that  the  book  of 
Joshua  was  not  written  by  Joshua,  nor  thatof 
Samuel  by  Samuel,  are  nothing  to  the  purpose 
for  which  you  have  brought  them  forward:  these 
books  may  be  books  of  authority,  though  all  you 
advance  against  the  genuineness  of  them  should 
be  granted.  No  article  of  faith  is  injured  by  al- 
lowing that  there  is  no  such  positive  proof,  when 
or  by  whom  these,  and  some  other  books  of  Holy 
Scripture,  were  written,  as  to  exclude  aU  posri- 
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bility  of  doubt  and  cavil.  There  is  no  nec*Sfcity, 
indeed,  to  allow  this*  The  chronological  and  his- 
torical difficulties,  which  others  before  you  have 
produced,  have  been  answered,  and  aS  to  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  so  well  answered,  that  I 
will  not  waste  the  reader's  time  by  entering  into 
a  j^articular  examination  of  them. 

You  make  yourself  merry  with  what  ydu  call 
the  tale  of  the  sun  standing  still  upoti  mount  Gi-^ 
been,  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon ;  and 
you  say  tiiat  "  the  story  di^tects  itself,  becsiuki^ 
there  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  that  knOWd 
any  thing  about  it.''  How  can  you  expect  that 
there  should,  when  there  is  not  a  nation  in  the 
world  whose  annals  reach  this  ^ra  by  many  hun- 
dred years  ?  It  happens,  however,  that  you  ard^ 
plrobably  mistaken  as  to  the  fact:  a  confused  tra- 
dition concerning  this  miracle,  aiid  a  similar  otte 
in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  when  the  sun  went  back 
ten  degrees,  had  been  preserved  among  oiife  of 
the  most  ancient  nations,  as  we  are  informed  by 
oAe  of  the  most  ancient  historians.  HetodotuS,  ih 
his  teuterpe,  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  says 
— **  They  told  me  that  the  sun  four  times  devi- 
ated from  his  course,  having  twice  ris61i  where 
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he  uniformly  goes  down,  and  twice  gone  down 
.  where  he  uniformly  rises.  This  however  had  pro- 
duced  no  alteration  in  the  climate  of  Egypt,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  phaenomena  of  the  Nile 
had  always  been  the  same."  (Beloe's  TransL) 
The  last  part  of  this  observation  confirms  the 
conjecture,  that  this  account  of  the  Egyptian 
priests  had  a  reference  to  the  two  miracles  re- 
specting the  sun  mentioned  in  Scripture;  for  they 
were  not  of  that  kind,  which  could  introduce  any 
change  in  climates  or  seasons.  You  would  have 
been  contented  to  admit  the  account  of  this  mi- 
racle as  a  fine  piece  of  poetical  imagery;— you  may 
have  seen  some  Jewish  doctors  and  some  Christian 
commentators,  who  consider  it  as  such;  but  im- 
properly in  my  opinion.  I  think  it  idle,  at  least, 
if  not  impious,  to  undertake  to  explain  how  the 
miracle  Vfas  performed ;  but  one  who  is  not  able 
to  explain  the  mode  of  doing  a  things  argues  iU 
if  he  thence  infers  that  the  thing  was  not  done^ 
We  are  perfectly  ignorant  how  the  sun  was 
formed,  hc^w  the  planets  were  projected  at  the 
creation,  how  they  are  still  retained  in  their  or- 
bits by  the  power  of  gravity;  but  we  admit,  no&i 
withstanding,  that  the  sun  was  formed,  that  the 
planetiii  were  then  projected,  and  that  they  are 
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Still  retained  in  their  orbits.     The  machine  of 
the  universe  is  in  the  hand  of  Grod  j  he  can  stop 
the  motion  of  any  part,  or  of  the  whole  of  it,  with 
less  trouble  and  less  danger  of  injuring  it,  than 
you  can  stop  your  watch.     In  testimony  of  the 
reality  of  the  miracle,  the  author  of  the  book 
says — ^^  Is  this  not  written  in   the  book    of 
Jasher  ?" — No  author  in  his  senses  would  have 
appealed  in  proof  of  his  veracity,  to  a  book 
which  did  hot  exist,  or  in  attestation  of  a  fact, 
which,  though  it  did  exist,  was  not  recorded  in 
it ;  we  may  safely  therefore  conclude  that,  at  the 
time  the  book  of  Joshua  was  written,  there  was 
such  a  book  as  the  book  of  Jasher,  and  that  the 
miracle  of  the  sun's  standing  still  was  recorded 
in  that  book.    But  this  observation,  you  will  say, 
does  not  prove  the  fact  of  the  sun's  having  stood 
Still ;  I  have  not  produced  it  as  a  proof  of  that 
fact ;  but  it  proves  that  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Joshua  believed  the  fact,  and  that  the  people 
of  Israel  admitted  the  authority  of  the  book  of 
Jasher.     An  appeal  to  a  fabulous  book  would 
have  been  as  senseless  an  insult  upon  their  un- 
derstanding, as  it  would  have  been  upon  ours, 
had  Rapin  appealed  to  the  Arabian  Nights'  En- 
tertainment, as  a  proof  of  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
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I  cannot  attribute  much  weight  to  your  argu- 
ment against  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Jo- 
shua, from  its  being  said  that — "  Joshua  burned 
Aiy  and  made  it  an  heap  for  ever,  even  a  de- 
solation unto  this  day.^*  Joshua  lived  twenty-fpur 
years  after  the  burning  of  Ai :  and  if  he  wrote 
his  history  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  what  ab- 
surdity is  there  in  saying,  Ai  is  still  in  ruins,  or 
Ai  is  in  ruins  to  this  very  day  ?  A  young  man 
who  had  seen  the  heads  of  the  rebels,  in  forty- 
five,  when  they  were  first  stuck  upon  poles  at 
Temple  Bar,  might,  twenty  years  afterwards,  in 
attestation  of  his  veracity  in  speaking  of  the  fact 
have  justly  said — And  they  are  there  to  this  very 
day.  Wlioever  wrote  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
it  wag  written  not  many  centuries,  probably  (I 
had  almost  said  certainly)  not  a  quarter  of  one 
century  after  the  death  of  Jesus ;  yet  the  author, 
speaking  of  the  Potter's  field  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  chief  priests  with  the  money  they 
had  given  Judas  to  betray  his  master,  says,  that 
it  was  therefore  called  the  field  of  blood  unto  this 
day  ;  and  in  another  place  he  says,  that  the  story 
of  the  body  of  Jesus  being  stolen  out  of  the  se- 
pulchre was  commonly  reported  among  the  Jews 
until  this  day.    Moses,  in  his  old  age,  had  made 
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use  of  a  similar  expression,  when  he  put  the  Is- 
la^Utes  in  mind  of  what  the  Lord  h^  done  to 
the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea,  *^  The  Lord  h^ith 
destroyed  them  unto  this  day.**    (Deut  xi.  4.) 

r 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  of  Joshua  it  is 
related,  that  Joshua  assembled  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel  to  Shechem ;  and  there,  in  the  presence 
of  the  elders  and  principal  men  of  Israel,  he  reca- 
pitulated, in  a  short  speech,  all  that  God  had 
done  for  their  nation,  from  the  calling  of  Abra- 
ham to  that  time,  when  they  were  settled  in  th9 
land  which  Qod  had  promised  to  their  forefa- 
thers. In  finishing  his  speech,  he  said  to  them 
— "  Choose  you  this  day  whom  you  will  serve, 
whether  the  gods  which  your  fathers  served,  that 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  or  the  gods 
of  the  Amorites,  in  whose  land  ye  dwell;  but  as 
for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord. 
And  the  people  answered  and  said,  Grod  forbid 
that  we  should  forsake  the  Lord  to  9erve  other 
gods.'*  Joshua  urged  farther,  that  God  would  ^>^^^., 
not  suffer  them  to  worship  other  gods  in  fellow- 
sliip  wth  him ;  tliey  answered  that  "  they  would 
serve  the  Lord.'*  Joshua  then  said  to  them,  **  Ye 
are  witnesses  against  yourselves  that  ye  have  cho-- 
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Sen  you  the  Lord  to  serve  him.    And  they  said. 
We  are  witnesses."    Here  was  a  solemn  cove- 
nant between  Joshua,  on  the  part  of  the  Lord^ 
and  all  the  men  of  Israel,  on  their  own  part. — 
The  text  then  says — ^^  So  Joshua  made  a  cove- 
nant with  the  people  that  day,  and  set  them  ^ 
statute  and  an  ordinance  in  Sechem,  and  Joshua 
"wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of  the  Law  ofGod.*' 
Here  is  a  proof  of  two  things — first,  that  therd 
was  then,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Moses, 
existing  a  book  called  The  book  of  the  Law  of 
God;   the  same,  without  doubt,  which  Moses 
had  written,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Levites,  that  it  might  be  kept  in  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  that  it  might  be  a  wit-' 
ness  against  them — secondly,  that  Joshua  wrote 
a  part  at  least  of  his  own  transactions  in  that  very 
book,  as  an  addition  to  it.    It  is  not  ^pro^that 
he  wrote  all  his  own  transactions  in  any  book  $ 
but  I  submit  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  every 
candid  man,  whether  this  proof  of  his  having  re- 
corded  a  very  material   transaction,    does  not 
make  it  probable  that  he  recorded  other  material 
transactions ;  that  he  wrote  the  chief  part  of  the 
book  of  Joshua ;   and  that  such  things  as  hap- 
pened after  his  death,  have  been  inserted  in  it  by 
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others,  in  order  to  render  the  history  more  com- 
plete. 

The  book    of  Joshua,  chap.  vi.  ver.  26,   is 
quoted  in  the  firgtbook  of  Kings,  chap*  xvi.  ver.  / 
44.   /*  In  his  (Ahab's)  days  did  Hiel  the  Beth- 
elite  build  Jericho :  he  laid  the  foundation  there- 
of  in  Abiram  his  first-born,  and  set  up  the  gates  • 
thereof  in  his  youngest  son  Segub,  ^acc9rdii]g  to  ; 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  by  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun."   Here  is  a  proof  that  the  book 
of.  Joshua  is  older  than  the  first  book  of  j^^ngs;^^ 
but  that  is  not  all  which  may  be  reasonably  in- 
ferred, I  do  not  say  proved,  ^om  this  quotation. 
-^It  may  be  inferred  from  the  phrase— according 
to  the  word  pf  the  Lord^  which  he  spake  by  Jo- 
^ua  the  soi»  of  Nun — that  Joshua  wrote  down 
the  word  which  the  Lord  had  spoken.     In  Ba- 
jTUCh  (which,  though  an  apocryphal  book,  is  au- 
1;hority  for  this  purpose)  there  is  a  similar  phrase 
—as  thou  spakest  by  thy  servant  Moses  in  the  day 
when  thou  didst  command  him  to  write  thy  kew. 

I  think  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  observa- 
tions on  what  you  say  relative  to  the  booJ^  of 
Judges;  but  I  cannot  pasis  unnoticed. your  ceu;^ 
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sure  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  which  you  call  "  an 
idle  bungling  story,  foolishly  told,  nobody  knows 
by  whom,  about  a  strolling  country  girl  creeping 
slily  to  bed  to  her  cousin  Boaz ;  pretty  stuff,  in-  ^ 
deed^'^  you  exclaim,  "  to  be  called  the  word  of  ^ 
God  !^' — It  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not  perfectly  . 
comprehend  what  is  meant  by  the  expression—.  . 
the  word  of  God— or  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  : — -I  will  explain  it  to  you  in  the  words 
•  of  Dr.  Law,  late  bishop  of  Carlisle^  and  in  those  . 
of  St.  Austin.    My  first  quotation  is  from  bishop,  . 
Law's  Theory  of  Religion,  a  book  not  undeserv- 
ing  your  notice. — "  The  true  sense  then  of  the  . 
divine  authority  of  the  books  of  tlie  Old  Testa-  \ 
ment,  and  which,  perhaps,  is  enough  to  denomi*  . 
nate  them  in  general  divineh^nspiredf  seems  to  , 
be  this ;  that  as  in  those  times  God  has  all  alone*. . 
beside  the  inspection,  or  superintend^^ncy  of  his  ^ 
general' providence,   interfered  j^ppi?  pqjticul^jj* 
occasions,  by  giving  express  commissions  to  some 
persons  (thence  cailed  jpro^h^ts)  to  declare,  his, , 
will  in  various  mapners,  and  degrees,  of  evidencp,^ 
as  best  suited  the  occasion,  tiine,  and  nature  q£., 
the  subject ;  *^and  in  all  pther  cases,  left  them., 
wholly . to  ttemselvei^:  in  like  mapnqr^  hehas.in-  , 

terposed  m»  more  immediate  assistance,  and  no- 

«t2 
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tified  it  to  them,  as  they  did  to  the  world,)  in  the 
recording  of  these  revelations ;  so  far  as  that  was 
necessary,  amidst  the  common,  (but  from  hence 
termed  sacred)  history  of  those  times ;  and  mixed 
with  various  other  occurrences;  in  which  the  his- 
torian's  own  natural  qualifications  were  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  relate  things,  with  all  the  accura- 
cy they  required/' — The  passage  from  St.  Austin 
is  this — ^^  lam  of  opinion,  that  those  men,  to  whom 
the  HolyGhost  revealed  what  ought  tobe  received 
asT  authoritative  in  religion,  might  write, some 
things  as  men  with  historical  diligence,  and  other 
things  as  prophets  by  divine  inspiratian ;  and  that 
these  things  are  so  distinct,  that  the  former  niay 
be  attributed  to  themselves  as  contributing  to  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  and  the  latter  to  God 
speaking  by  them  things  appertaining  to  the 
authority  of  religion/'  Whether  this  opinion 
be  right  or  wrong,  I  do  not  here  inquire ; .  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  learned  men  and  good  Chris- 
tians ;  and  if  you  will  adopt  it  as  your  opinion, 
yon  will  see  cause,  perhaps,  to  become  a  Chris* 
tian  yourself;  you  will  see  cause  to  consider  chro- 
nological, geographical,  or  genealogicar  errors — 
apparent  mistakes  of  real  contradictions  as  ta 
historical  fitcts— needless  repetitions  aiid  triflingr 
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interpolations — ^indeed  you  will  see  cause  to  con- 
sider all  the  principal  objections  of  your  book  to 
be  absolutely  without  foundation.  Receive  but 
the  Bible  as  composed  by  upright  and  well  in- 
formed, though,  in  some  points^  fallible  men, 
(for  I  exclude  all  fallibility  when  they  profess  to 
deUver  the  word  of  God,)  and  you  must  receive  it 
as  a  book  revealing  to  you,  in  many  parts,  the 
express  will  of  God  j  and  in  other  parts,  relating 
to  you  the  ordinary  history  of  the  times.  Give 
but  the  authors  of  the  Bible  that  credit  which 
you  give  to  other  historians ;  believe  them  to  de- 
liver the  word  of  God,  when  they  tell  you  that 
they  do  so ;  believe  when  they  relate  other  things 
as  of  themselves,  and  not  of  the  Lord,  that  they 
wrote  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  capa- 
city ;  and  you  will  be  in  your  belief  something 
very  different  from  a  deist :  you  may  not  be  al- 
lowed to  aspire  to  the  character  of  an  orthodox 
believer,  but  you  will  not  be  an  unbeliever  in  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Bible ;  though  you  should 
admit  human  mistakes  and  human  opinions  to 
exist  in  some  parts  of  it.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
first  step  towards  the  removal  of  the  doubts  of 
many  scepticdi  men ;  and  when  they  are  ad- 
vanced thus  far,  the  grace  of  God,  assisting  a 
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teachable  disposition,  and  a  pious  intention^  may 
carry  them  on  to  perfection. 

As  to  Ruth,  you  do  an  injury  to  her  charac- 
ter. She  was  not  a  strolling  country  girl.  She 
had  been  married  ten  years ;  and  being  left  a 
widow  without  children,  she  accompanied  her 
mother-in-law,  returning  into  her  native  coun- 
try, out  of  which  with  her  husband  and  her  two 
sons  she  had  been  driven  by  a  famine.  The  dis- 
turbances  in  France  have  driven  many  men  with 
their  families  to  America ;  if,  ten  years  hence, 
a  woman,  having  lost  her  husband  and  her  chil- 
dren, should  return  to  France  with  a  daughter- 
in-law,  would  you  be  justified  in  calling  the 
daughter-in-law  a  strolling  country  girl? — But 
she  "  crept  slily  to  bed  to  her  cousin  Boaz/' — 
I  do  not  find  it  so  in  the  history — as  a  person  im- 
ploring protection,  she  laid  herself  down  at  the 
foot  of  an  aged  kinsman's  bed,  and  she  rose  up 
with  as  much  innocence  as  she  had  laid  herself 
down  J  she  was  afterwards  married  to  Boaz,  and 
reputed  by  all  her  neighbours  a  virtuous  woman; 
and  they  were  more  likely  to  know  her  character 
than  you  are*  Whoever  reads  the  book  of  Ruth, 
bearing  in  mind  the  simplicity  of  ancient  man- 
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ners,  will  fiftd  it  an  interesting  story  of  a  poor 
young  woman  following,  in  a  strange  lanii,  file 
advice,  and  affectionately  attaching  herself  to 
the  fortunes,  of  the  mother  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band. , 

The  two  books  of  Samuel  come  next  under 
your  review.  You  proceed  to  shew  tliat  these 
books  were  not  written  by  Samuel,  that  they  are 
anonymous,  and  thence  you  conclude  without 
authority.  I  need  not  here  repeat  what  I  have 
said  upon  the  fallacy  of  your  conclusion  ;  and  ias 
to  your  proving  that  the  books  were  riot  written 

by  Samuel,  yoii  might  have  spared  yourself  some 

■  •     • 

trouble,  if  you  had  recollected ^  that  it  is  generally 

admitted,  that  Samuel  did  not  write  any  part  of 

.  the  second  book  which  bears  his  name,  and  'only 

a  part  of  the  first.     It  would,  indeed,  havfe  been 

an  inquiry  not  undeserving  your  notice,  m  many 

parts  of  your  work,  to  have  examined  what  was 

.         •  *  ■  •  ... 

the  opinion  of  learned  men  respecting  the  authors 

I  »  -  T 

of  the  several  books  of  the  Bible ;  you  would 
have  found,  that  you  were  in  many  places  fight- 
ing a  phantom  of  yoiir  dwn  raising,  and  proving 
what  was  geiiieraliy  admitted.  Very  little  cer- 
t^nty,  I  thiiik;  can  at  this  time  be  obtained  oh 
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this  subject }  but  that  you  may  have  some  know- 
ledge of  what  has  been  conjectured  by  men  of 
judgmenli.  I^quoteto  you  a  passage  fo>in  Dr. 
Hartley's  Observations  on  Man*  The  author 
himself  does  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  his  ob« 
servation,  for  he  begins  it  with  a  supposition. 
*^  I  suppose  then,  that  the  Pentateuch  con-^ 
sbts  of  the  writings  of  Moses^  put  together  by 
Samuelj  with  a  very  few  additions;  that  the 
books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  were,  in  like  man- 
ner, collected  by  him ;  and  the  book  of  Ruth, 
with  the  first  part  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  writ- 
ten by  him ;  that  the  latter  part  of  the  first  book 
of  Samuel,  and  the  second  book  were  written 
by  the  prophets  who  succeeded  Samuel,  suppose 
Nathan  and  Gad;  that  the  book  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  are  extracts  from  the  records  of  the 
succeeding  prophets,  concerning  their  own  times, 
and  from  the  public  genealogical  tables,  made  by 
Ezra ;  that  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
are  collections  of  like  records,  some  written  by 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah^  and  some  by  their  prede-' 
cessors ;  that  the  book  of  Esther  was  written  by 
some  eminent  Jew,  in  or  near  the  times  of  the 
transaction  there  recorded,  perhaps  Mordecai  ; 
the  book  of  Job  by  a  Jew,  of  an  uncertain  time ; 
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the  Psalms  by  Daddy  and  other  pious  persons ; 
the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Canticles  by  Solomon  ; 
the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  by  Solomon^  or  perhaps 
by  a  Jew  of  later  times,  speaking  in  his  person, 
but  not  with  an  intention  to  make  him  pasa  for 
the  author;  the  prophecies  by  the  prophets  whose 
names  they  bear;  and  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  usually 
ascribed/*  ■  I  have  produced  this  passage 
to  you,  not  merely  to  shew  you  that,  in  a  great 
part  of  your  work,  you  are  attacking  what  no 
person  is  interested  in  defending ;  but  to  con- 
vince you  that  a  wise  and  good  man,  and  a  firm 
believer  in  revealed  religion,  for  such  was  Dr. 
Hartley,  and  no  priest,  did  not  reject  the  anony-^ 
mous  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  books  with- . ' 
out  autliority.  I  shall  not  trouble  either  you  or 
myself  with  any  more  observations  on  that  head ; 
you  may  ascribe  the  two  books  of  Kings,  and  the 
two  books  of  Chronicles,  to  what  authors  you 
please ;  I  am  isatisfied  with  knowing*  that  the  an- 
nals of  the  Jewish  nation  were  written  in  the 
time  of  Samuel,  and,  probably,  in  all  succeeding 
times,  by  men  of  ability,  who  lived  in  or  near 
the  times  in  which  they  write. :  Of  the  truth  of 
this  observation  we  have  abundant  proof,  not 
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.Qviy  from  the  testimony  of  Jo(sephiis,  and  of  the 
writers  of  the  Talmuds,  but  from  the  Old  Testa- 
jaaefit  itself.  I  will  cotatent  mysdf  with  citing  a 
lew  places— *«  Now  the  acts  of  David  the  kitjg, 
first  and  last,  behold  they  are  written  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  bclok  of  Nathan 
the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer." 
I'Chron.  xxix.  29. — "  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts 
of  Solomon,  first  and  last,  are  they  not  written 
in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  tiie 
prc^hecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  in  the  vi- 
-tioiis.of  Iddo  the  seer  ?"  2  Chrdn.  ix.  29. — ^'^Now 
llie  acts  of  Rehoboam,  first  and  last,  are  they  not 
.written  in  the  book  of  Shemaiah  the  prophet, 
and  of  Iddo  the  seer,  concerning  genealogies  ?*' 
2  X%ron.  xii.  15. — ^^  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  rf 
Jeho^aphat,  first  and  last,  behold  they  are  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani,'' 
2  Chron.  xx.  S4.  Is  it  possible  for  writers  to  give 
a  stronger  evidence  of  their  veracity  than  by  re- 
J^ng  their  readers  to  the  books  from  which 
they  had  extracted  the  materials  of  their  history? 

"  The  two  books  of  Kings,"  you  say,  **  are 

litde  more  than  an  history  of  assassinations,  trea- 

^       icheiy,  and  war."    That  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
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Judah  were  manyrof  them  very  wicked  .perspns, 
is  evident  from  the  history  which  is  given  of  th^m 
in  the  Bible;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  tlt^t 
their  wickedness  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their 
religion;  nor  were  the  people  of  Israel  chofP^n  to 
be  the  people  of  God,  pn  account  of  their  wick- 
edness ;  nor  was  their  being  chosen,  a  cauae.  of 
it  One  may  wonder,  indeed,  that,  having  £X- 
perienced  so  many  singular  marks  of  God's  good** 
ness  towards  their  nation,  they  did  not  at  pn^ce 
become,  and  continue  to  be,  (what,  however, 
they  have  long  been,)  strenuous  advocates  for  the 
worship  of  one  only  God,  the  Maker  of-  hei^ven 
and  earth.  This  was  the  purpose  for  wbdcbtiliey 
were  chosen,  and  this  purpose  has  been  acc<H9- 
plished.  For  above  three  and  twenty  hund]^ 
years  the  Jews  have  imiformly  witnessed  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  the  unity  of  God,  and  liis 

■ 

*•  abomination  of  idolatry.  But  as  you  look  vpqifi 
/^  the  appellation  of  the  Jews  being  God's  ebqsem 
people  as  a  Ue^  which  tiie  priests  and  le^en^  c^ 
the  Jews  had  invented  to  cover  the  baseness  Qf 
their  own  characters,  and  which  Christian  priests, 
sometimes  as  corrupt,  and  often  as  cruel,  hc^ye 
professed  to  believe,"  I  will  plainly  state  tq  yQU 
the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  believe  th^^t  is 


■  a 
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no  Be^  and  I  hope  they  will  be  such  reasons  as 
you  will  not  attribute  either  to  cruelty  or  cor- 
ruption. 

To  any  one  contemplating  the  universality  of 
things,  and  the  &bric  of  nature,  this  globe  of 
earth,  with  the  men  dwelling  on  its  sur&ce,  will 
not  appear  (exclusive  of  the  divinityof  their  souls) 
of  more  importance  than  an  hillock  of  ants ;  all 
of  which,  some  with  corn,  some  with  ^gs,  some 
without  any  thing,  run  hither  and  thither,  bust- 
ling about  a  little  heapof  dust.- — ^This  is  a  thought 
of  the  immortal  Bacon;  and  it  is  admirably  fitted 
to  humble  the  pride  of  philosophy,  attempting  to 
prescribe  forms  to  the  proceedings,  and  bounds 
to  the  attributes  of  God.  We  may  as  easily 
circumscribe  infinity,  as  penetrate  the  secret  pur- 
poses of  the  Almighty.  There  are  buttwowaysJby 
which  I  can  acquire  any  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  Supreme  Being, — ^by  reason,  and  by  revela- 
tion ;  to  you,  who  reject  revelation,  there  is  but  one. 
Now  my  reason  informs  me,  that  God  has  made 
a  great  difference  between  the  kinds  of  animals, 
with  respect  to  their  capacity  of  enjoying  happi- 
ness. Every  kind  is  perfect  in  its  order ;  but  if 
we  compare  different  kinds  together,  one  will  ap- 
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pear  to  be  greatly  superior  to  another.  An  ani- 
mal, which  has  but  one  sense,  has  but  one  source 
of  happiness ;  but  if  it  be  supplied  with  what  is 
suited  to  that  sense,  it  enjoys  all  the  happiness 
of  which  it  is  capable,  and  is  in  its  nature  per-^ 
feet  Other  sorts  of  animals,  which  have  two  or 
three  senses,  and  which  have  also  abundant 
means  of  gratifying  them,  enjoy  twice  or  thrice 
as  much  happiness  as  those  do  which  have  but 
one.  In  the  same  sort  of  animals  there  is  a  great 
difference  amongst  individuals,  one  having  the 
senses  more  perfect,  and  the  body  less  sulgect  to 
disease,  than  another.  Hence,  if  I  were  to  form 
a  judgment  of  the  divine  goodness  by  this  use  of 
my  reason,  I  could  not  but  say  that  it  was  par* 
tial  and  unequal. — ^^  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Is 
God  unjust  ?  God  forbid!"  His  goodness  may 
be  unequal,  without  being  imperfect ;  it  must  be 
estimated  from  the  whole,  and  not  from  a  part. 
Every  order  of  beings  is  so  sufiScient  for  its  own 
happiness,  and  so  conducive  at  the  same  time  to 
the  happiness  of  every  other,  that  in  one  view 
it  seems  to  be  made  for  itself  alone^  and  in  an^ 
other  not  for  itself  but  for  every  other.  Could 
we  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  immense  fiibric 
which  God  hath  formed,  I  am  persuaded^  that 
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w6  i^bould  see  nothing  but  perfection,  harmony, 
and  Veauty,  in  6 very  part  of  it;  but  whilst  we 
diifpdte  about  parts,  we  neglect  the  ^hole,  and 
didcem  nothing  but  isupposed  andmail£;s  and  de- 
fects.   The  ftiaker'of  a  Watch,  or  the  builder  of 
a  ihipj  is  not  to'1)e  bbmed  because  a  s;pefctator 
cattnWt'distovei:'  either  the  beatity  or  the  use  of 
dii^inted  jparts.  And  shall  ^e  dafe  to  accuse  God 
of^  injustice,  for  not  having  distributed' the  gifts 
of  nature  ih  the  same  degree  to  aU  kinds  df  ani- 
nufls;  whdh  it  is  probable  that  this  very  inequa- 
lity' of  distribution  inay  be  the  mekfiS  of  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  siun  total  of  happiness  to  the 
whble  sydtem  ?  In  exactly  the  Sani'e  ti^atiner  may 

we 'reason  cbncehrihg  the  acts  df  Gocl'S  especial 

'   ,  '  -     .    ■  ■  -  .     ,      -I 

providence.  If  we  consider  any  one  act,  isuch  as 
that  of  appointing  the  Jews  to  be  his  peculiar 
people,  as  unconnected  with  every  other,  it  may 
appe^  to  be  a  partial  display  of  his  goodness ; 
it  may  excite  doubts  concerning  the  wisdom  or 
the'  beiiignity  of  his  divine  nature.'  But  it  we 
ccmbect  the  history  of  the  Jews  with  that  of  other 
nations,  from  the  most  remote  iantiquity  to  the 
present  time,  we  shall' discover  that  fhey  wfere 
not  chosen  so  much  for  their  own  benefit,  6t  on 
account  of  their  own  merit,  as  for  the  general 
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I  . 


benefit  of  maDkiAd...  To  the  Egyptians^  ChaU 
deans,  Grecians,  Romans^  to  all  the  people  of 
the  earth,  they  were  formerly,  and  they  sure  still 
to  all  civilized  nations,   a  beacon  set  upon- an-" 
hill,  to  warn  them  from  idolatry,  to  light  thcflta  to  ^ 
the  sanctuary  of  a  God  holy,  just,  and  good. 
Why  should  we  suspect  such  a  dispensation  jof- 
being  aUe?  when  even  from  the  little  which  we*  ^ 
can  understand  of  it,  we  see  that  it  is  founded  m  --' 
wisdom,  carried  on  for  the  general  good,-' and  ' 
analogous  tp  all  that  reason  teaches  us  concent  vl 
ing  the  nature  of  God. 

Several  things  you  observe  are  mentioncdM .  ^ 
the  book  of  the  Kings,  such  as  the  drying:  lu^  w£  / 
Jeroboam's  hand,  the  ascent  of  El^ah  into  hesN..> 
ven,  the  destruction  of  the  children  who  modced  l  ; 
Elisha,  and/the  resurrection  of  a  dead  msLwy^  'r. 
these  circumstances  beii]^  mentioned  in  diebook .  ^i 
of  Kings,  and  not  mentioned  in  that  of  Chro- 
nicles, is  a  proof  to  you  that  they  are  liea»  I  es- 
teem it  a  very  erroneous  mode  of  reasoningi,/  v. 
which,  from  the  silence  of  one  author  concermi^  ;o 
a  particular  circumstance,'  infers^  the  want  of  m*'  f 
racity  in  another  who  mentions  it  And/tki»/// 
obsiorvation  b  still  more  cc^ent^  wheiirapplied;^  : 
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a  book  which  is  only  a  supplement  to,  of  an 
abridgment  of,  other  books:  and  mider  ibis  de-^ 
sqription  the  book  of  Chronicles  has  been  consi-^ 
deredby  all  writers.    But  though  you  wiU  not 
belieye  the  miracle  of  l^e  drying  up  of  Jero-^ 
boam's  hand,  what  can  you  say  to  the  prophecy 
which  was  then,  delivered  concerning  the  future 
destruction  of  the  idolatrous  altar  of  Jeroboam  ? 
The  prophecy  is  thus  written,  l  Kif^  xiii.  8.— 
*<  Behold,  a  child  shall  be  born  untO  the  house  of 
David,  Josiah  by  name,  and  upon  thee  {the  altat) 
shall  he  ofier  the  priests  of  the  high  places*''-^ 
Here  is  a  clear  prophecy ;  the  name,  &mily,  and 
office  erf*  a  particular  person  are  described  in  thci 
year  9^5  (according  to  the  Bible  chronology)  be- 
fore Christ.    Above  350  years  after  the  delivery 
of  tiie  prophecy,  you  will  find,  by  consulting  the 
second  book  of  Kings,  (chap,  xxiii.  15,  16.)  this 
prophecy  fiilfiUed  in  all  its  parts. 


/ 


You  make  a  calculation  that  Genesis  was  not 
written  till  800  years  after  Moses,  and  that  it  i» 
of  the  same  age,  and  you  may  probably  think  of 
the  same  authority,  as  .^sop's  Fables.  You  give 
what. you  call  the  evidence  of  this,  the  air  of  b 
demonstration — ^  It  has  but  two  stages  >^6ait^ 


the  aecount  of  kh^klogs  c^  Edooi,  menttonfed  in 
Geneaia^  a  Uken  from  Chronicles^  ted  tii6refiKe 
the  book  ijiGemmm^y^ritteia  nf^fhe  book  of 
Chronieks  $--8Moiidly^  tbe  book  of!  ehrotiidai 
i^dg  not  begim  to  bbifftktm  titt  ^tof  lefclekkflH 
in  whoM^«i6  N^buchadneifcai^  mMfqMre4  Jtf«^ 
sd6m^*5ss  tfOAM  btlbre  Chri^  mtA'tMmH^ni 

moi^e^ncxkitoef^k;  but  M^to  b«kl  fiiticfi|t^  j^^tiMi 
pfeooj  Hq^  the  sttrettj^  of*yoiiril^fcM»fiv't 
will  shew-you^ito*Weakttesi*^  it^m'ith^fi>t6ptAjr 
^isted.^^A  ^  'i^^ses  m  th6  bbbfc  of  G^ttKifik 
eould  -flOt  b^6i Written  by  Mosca  :^'ttb*^>f^  *» 
j7ar/  of  Genesis  could  be  written  bl^jifoses^-^^un 
child  would  deny  your  therefore. -^AgBm^  a  few 
verses  in  the  book  of  Grenesis  could  not  be  writ- 
ten by  MoseSj  because  they  speak  of  kings  of 
Israel,  there  having  be«n  no  kings  of  Israel,  in 
the  time  of  Moses  ;  and  tlierefore  they  could  not 
be  written  by  Samuel^  or  by  Salomon^  or  by  any 
other  person  who  lived  after  there  were  kings  in 
Israel,    except  by  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Chronicles ;— this  is  also  an  illegitimate  inference 
from  your  position.— Again,  a  few  verses  in  the 
book  of  Greneais  are>  word  for  word^  the  same 
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as  a  few  verses  in  tiie  book  of  Chronicles ; — tkere^ 
^e  the  author  of  the  book  of  Gen^s  must 
baye  taken  them  from  Chronicles;— another  lame 
conclusion !  Why  might  not  the  author  of  the 
]book  of  Chronicles  have  taken  them  from  Gene- 
sis, as  he  has  taken  many  other  genealogies^ 
supposa^g  them  to  have  been  inserted  in  Genesis 
by  Samueli  But  where,  you  may  ask,  could 
Samuel,  or  any  other  person  have  found  the  acr 
count  of  the  kings  of  Edom  ?  Probably,  in  th^ 
public  records  of  the, nation,  which  >¥ere  certainly 
M  q[>ea  &r  inspection  \i^  Samuel,  and  the  other 
prophets,  as  they  were  to  the  author  of  Chroni* 
des.  I  hold  it  needless  to  employ  ;nore  time 
on  the  subject.  .  ..  ^ 


LETTER  V. 


At  length  you  come  to  two  books,  Ezra  and 
Nehemiahy  which  you  allow  to  be  genuine  books^ 
giving  an  account  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  about  5S6  years  before 
Christ :  but  then  you  say,  "  Those  accounts  are 
nothing  to  us,  nor  to  any  other  persons,  unless 
it  be  to  the  Jews,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of 
their  nation ;  and  there  is  just  as  much  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  those  books  as  there  is  in  any  of 
the  histories  of  France,  or  in  Rapin's  History  of 
England/'  Here  let  us  stop  a  moment,  and  try 
if  from  your  own  concessions  it  be  not  possible  to 
confute  your  argument.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
you  grant,  are  genuine  books — "  but  they  are 
nothing  to  us !" — The  very  first  verse  of  Ezn^ 
says — the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  was  fulfilled  :-— 
is  it  nothing  to  us  to  know  that  Jeremiah  was  a 
true  prophet  ?    Do  but  grant  that  the  Supreme 

Being  communicated  to  any  of  the  sons  of  men 
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a  knowledge  of  future  events,  so  that  their  pre- 
dictions were  plainly  verified,  and  you  will  find 
little  difficulty  in  admitting  the  truth  of  revealed 
religion.  Is  it  nothing  to  us  to  know  that,  five 
hundred  and  thirty-six  years  before  Christ,  the 
books  of  Chronicles,  Kings,  Judges,  Joshua, 
Deuteronomy,  Numbers,  Leviticus,  Exodus, 
Genesis,  every  book  the  authority  of  which  you 
hav6  attacked,  are  all  referred  to  by  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  as  authentic  books,  containing  the 
iiTstory  of  the  Israelitish  nation  from  Abraham  to 
that  very  time  ? — Is  it  nothing  to  us  to  know  that 
the  history  of  the  Jews  is  true  ? — It  is  every 
•  tiling  to  us ;  for  if  that  history  be  not  true, 
Christuinity  must  be  fitlse.  The  Jews  are  tibe 
root,  we  are  branches  *•  graded  in  amongst 
them  ;'*  to  them  pertain  "  the  adoption,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of 
the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  pro- 
mises ;  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  as 
concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over 
all,  God  blessed  for  ever.    Amen*** 

The  history  af  the  Old  Testament  has,  without 
^oubt,  som6  difficulties  in  it ;  but  a  minute  phi* 
losopher,  who  busies  himself  in  searchii^  them 
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out,  whilst  he  neglects  to  contemplate  the  har* 
idony  of  all  its  parts,  the  wisdom  and  goodliest 
of  God  displayed  throughout  the  whole,  appears 
to  me  to  be  like  a  purblind  man,  who,  in  silir«- 
vcying  a  picture,  objects  to  the  simplicity  of  th^ 
design,  and  the  beauty  of  the  execution,  from 
the  asperities  he  has  discovered  iti  the  canVi^s  and 
the  colouring.    The  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  real  difficulties  which 
occur  in  it,  notwithstanding  the  scoffs  atid  cavils  Of 
unbelievers,  appears  to  me  to  have  such  internal 
evidences  of  its  truth,  to  be  so  oori'obdrat^  by 
the  most  ancient  profane  histories,  so  c6nfirmed 
by  the  present  circumstances  of  the  world,  thatvv 
if  I  were  not  a  Christian,  I  would  become  a  J&Pr. 
You  think  this  history  to  be  a  collection  of  lie^i 
contradictions,  blasphemies :    I  look  upcrn  it  td 
be  the  oldest,  the  truest,  the  most  (fonipf tftefi- 
sive,  and  the  most  important  history  in  the  wWM. 
I  Consider  it  as  giving  more  satisfactory  ptocffk 
of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  of  theofigin 
and  end  of  human  kiAd,  than  ever  wer^  attained  ' 
by  the  deepest  research^  of  the  most  enlighteiied 
philosophers.   The  ejiercise  of  our  reason  in  the 
investigation  of  truths  respecting  the  ilatun6  of 
God,  and  the  future  e^qi^tatiitme  of  humalt:la^ 
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is. highly  useful ;  but  I  hope  I  ishall  be  pardoned 
by  tlie  metaphysicians  in  saying,  that  the  chief 
utility  of  such  disquisitions  consists  in  this — that 
they  bring  ud  acquainted  with  the  weakness  of 
our  intellectual  faculties.    I  do  not  presume  to 
measure  other  men  by  my  standard ;  you  may 
have  clearer  notions  than  I  am  able  to  form  of 
tile  infinity  of  space  ;    of  the  eternity  of  dura- 
tion; of  necessary  existence ;  of  the  connection 
between  necessary  existence  and  inteUigence, ' 
between  intelligence  and  benevolence ;  you  may 
see  nothing  in  the  universe  but  organized  mat- 
ter; or,  rejecting  a  material,  you  may  see  nothing 
but  an  ideal  world.  With  a  mind  weary  of  con- 
jecture, ^  fatigued  by  doubt,  sick  of  disputation, 
eager  for  knowledge,  anxious  for  certainty,  and 
unable  to  attain  it  by  the  best  use  of  my  reason 
in  matters  of  the  utmost  importance,    I  have 
long  ago  turned  my  thoughts  to  an  impartial  ex- 
amination of  the  proofs  on  which  revealed  reli- 
gion is  grounded,  and  I  am  convinced  of  its 
truth.     This  examination  is  a  subject  within  the 
reach  of  human  capacity;   you  have  come  to 
one  conclusion  respecting  it,    I  have  come  to 
another ;  both  of  us  cannot  be  right ;  may  God 
forgive  him  that  is  in  an  error ! 
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You  ridicule,  in  a  note,  the  story  of  an  angel 
appearing  to  Joshua.  Your  mirth  you  will  per- 
ceive to  be  misplaced,  when  you  consider  the  de^ 
sign  of  this  appearance;  it  was  to  ^sure  Joshua^ 
that  the 'same  God  who  had  appeared  to  Moses^ 
ordering  him  to  pull  off  his  shoes,  because  he  stood 
on  holy  ground,  had  now  appeared  to  himself* 
Was  this  no  encouragement  to  a  man  who  was 
about  to  engage  in  war  with  many  nations?  Had 
it  no  tendency  to  confirm  his  faith  ?  Was  it  no 
lesson  to  him  to  obey,  in  all  things,  the  com- 
mands  of  God,  and  to  give  the  glory  of  his  con- 
quests to  the  Author  of  them;  the  God  of  Abra-^ 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ?  As  to  your  wit  about 
pulling  cff  the  shoe,  it  originates,  I  think^  in 
your  ignorance ;  you  ought  to  have  known^  that 
this  rite  was  an  indication  of  reverence  for  the 
divine  presence ;  and  that  the  custom  of  enter* 
ing  barefoot  into  their  temples  subsists,^  in  some 
countries,  to  this  day,. 

You  allow  the  book  of  Ezra  to  be  a  genuine 
book ;  but  that  the  author  of  it  may  not  escape 
without  a  blow,  you  say,  that  in  matters  of  re- 
cord it  is  not  to  be  depended  on ;  and  as  a  proof 
of  your  assertion,  you  tell  us  that  the  total  amount 
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of  the  numbers  who  returned  from  Babylon  does 
not  corre^ond,  with  the  particulars ;  and  that 
every  child  may  have  an  argument  for  its  infide- 
liiy,  you  display  the  particulars,  and  shew  your 
own  skill  in  arithmetic,  by  summing  them  up. 
And  can  you  suppose  that  Ezm,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  knew  so  little  of  science)  so  little  of  the 
lowest  branch  of  science,  that  he  could  not  give 
his  readers  the  sum  total  of  sixty  particular  sums  f 
You  know,  undoubtedly,  that  the  H^rew  letters 
denoted  q1$o  numbers ;  and  that  there  was  suoh 
a  ^reat  simil^^rity  between  some  of  these  letters^ 
tiiat  it  was  extremely  easy  for  a  transcriber  of  a 
imnuscript'to  loistake  a  2  for  a  a  (or  2  for  20),  a  a 
fbraJ  (orSforiO),  anforn(or4for2QO).,  Now 
what  have  we  to  do  with  nnmerical  contradifc- 
tions  in  the  Bible,  but  to  attribute  them,  wherever 
they  occur,  to  this  obvious  source  of  error — the 
inattention  of  the  transcriber  in  writing  one  let- 
ter for  another  that  was  like  it  ? 

I  should  extend  those  letters  to  a  length  trou* 
blesome  to  the  reader,  to  yoii,  and  to  myself,  if 
I  answered  minutely  every  olgection  you  have 
made,  iand'  rectified  every  error  Into  which  you 
have  'Sfien  i  iimsif  be  sufficient  briefly  to  notice 
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some  of  the  chief.  The  character  represented  in 
Job  under  the  name  of  Satan  is,  you  say,  "  the 
first  and  the  only  time  this^name  is  mentioned  in 
the  Bible/'  Now  I  find  this  name,  as  denoting 
an  enemy,  frequently  occurring  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  thus  2  Sam.  xix.  2%.  "  What  have  I  to 
do  with  you,  ye  sons  of  Zeruiah,  that  you  should 
this  day  be  adversaries  unto  me  ?''  In  the  origi- 
nal it  is  satans  unto  me.  Again,  1  Kings  v.  4. 
<*  The  Lord  my  God  hath  given  me  rest  on  every 
side,  so  that  there  is  neither  adversary,  nor  evil 
occurrent" — ^in  the  original,  neither  satan  nor 
evil.  I  need  not  mention  other  places ;  these 
are  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  word  satan,  de* 
noting  an  adversary,  does  occur  in  various  places  • 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  it  is  extremely  pno^ 
bable  to  me,  that  the  root  satan  was  introduced 
into  the  Hebrew  and  other  eastern  languages,  to 
denote  an  adversary,  from  its  having  been  the 
proper  name  of  the  great  enemy  of  mankind.  I 
know  it  is  an  opinion  of  Voltaire,  that  the  word 
satan  is  not  older  than  the  Babylonian  captivity ; 
tiiis  is  a  mistake,  for  it  is  met  with  in  the  hundfed 
and  ninth  Psalm,  which  aU  allow  to  have  bees 
written  by  David,  long  before  the  captivity. 
Kow  w^arp  i^on  this  sul)}ect>  permit  jsae  to  re* 
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commend  ,to  your  consideration  the  universality 
of  the  doctrine  conceiving  an  evil  being,  who  in 
the  beginning  of  time  had  opposed  himself, 
who  still  continues  to  oppose  himself,  to  the 
supreme  source  of  all  good.  Amongst  all  na* 
tions,  in  all  ages,  this  opinion  prevailed,  that  hu- 
man affiurs  were  subject  to  the  will  of  the  gods, 
and  regulated  by  their  interposition.  Hence  has 
been  derived  whatever  we  have  read  of  the  wan- 
dering stars  of  the  Chaldeans,  two  of  them  be- 
neficent,and  two  malignant — hence  the  Egyptian 

*  Typho  and  Osiris — the  Persian  Arimanius  and 
Oromasdes — the  Grecian  celestial  and.  infernal 
Jove — the  Brama  and  the  Zupay  of  the  Indians, 

•  Peruvians,  Mexicans — ^the  good  and  evil  princi- 
ple, by  whatever  names  tliey  may  be  called,  of 
all  other  barbarous  nations — and  hence  the  struc- 
ture of  the  whole  book  of  Job,  in  whatever  light, 
of  history  or  drama,  it  be  considered.  Now  does 
it  not  appear  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  an  opi- 
nion so  ancient  and  so  universal  has  arisen  from 
tradition  concerning  the  fall  of  our  first  parents ; 
disfigured  indeed,  and  obscured,  as  all  traditions 
must  be,  by  many  fabulous  additions  ? 

The  Jews,  you  tell  us,  "  never  prayed  but 
when  they  were  in  trouble."    I  do  not  believe 
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this  of  the  Jews;  but  that  they  prayed  more  fer- 
vently when  they  were  in  trouble  than  at  other 
times,  may  be  true  of  the  Jews,  and  I  appre- 
hend is  true  of  all  nations  and  all  individuals.  But 
"  the  Jews  never  prayed  for  any  thing  but  vic- 
tory, vengeance,  and  riches/*— -Read  Solomon's 
prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  and 
blush  for  your  assertion, — ^illiberal  and  unchari- 
table in  the  extreme! 

It  appears,  you  obsei^e,  "  to  have  been  the 
custom  of  the  heathens  to  personify  both  virtue  ' 
and  vice,  by  statues  and  images,  as  is  done  now- 
a-days  both  by  statuary  and  by  paintings ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  they  worshipped 
them  any  more  than  we  do/'  Not  worshipped 
them !  What  think  you  of  the  golden  image 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  ?— -Was  it  not  wor- 
shipped by  the  princes,  the  rulers,  the  judges, 
the  people,  the  nations,  and  the  languages  of 
the  Babylonian  empire  ?  Not  worshipped  them ! 
What  think  you  of  the  decree  of  the  Roman  se- 
nate for  fetching  the  statue  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods  from  Fessinum?  Was  it  only  that  they 
might  admire  it  as  a  piece  of  workmanship?  Not 
worshipped  them !   ^^  What  man  is  there  that 
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knoweth  not  how  that  the  city  of  the  Ephe$iaiT9 

yfys  a  worshipper  of  the  great  goddeA  Diaoa^ 

and  of  the  image  which  fell  down  irom  Jupiter  ?" 

Not  worshipped  them !  —The  worship  wa$  um« 

versa!.   ^*  Every  nation  made  gods  of  their  own, 

and  put  them  in  the  houses  of  the  high  places^ 

which  the  Samaritans  hadmadej  th^ '^len  of  Ba« 

bylon  made  Succoth-benoth^  and  tb^  meqi  of  C^\il 

made  Nergal,  and  the  meki  of  Hamith  .made 

Ashima,  and  the  Avites  made  Nibhaz  and  Tar- 

tak,  and  the  Sepharvites  burned  their  children  in 

fire  to  Adcmmmelechy  and  Anamniielech^  the  gods 

of  Sepharvaim/'    (2  Kings,  chap«  xtii*)    The 

heathens  are  much  indebted  to  you  fot  this  your 

carious  apology  for  their  idolatry f  fi>r.a  mode  of 

worship  the  most  cruel,  senseless,  impure,  abo* 

minable,  that  can  possibly  disgrace  the  faculties 

of  the  human  mind.     Had  this  your  conceit  oc- 
curred in  ancient  times,  it  might  have  saved  il/i- 

cah^s  teraphims^  the  golden  calves  of  Jeroboam^ 

and  of  Aaron^  and  quite  superseded  the  neces- 

^ty  of  the  second  commandment ! ! !     Heathen 

morality  has  .  had  its  advocates  before  you ;  the 

&cetious  gentleman  who  pulled  off  his  hat  tQ  the 

statue  of  Jupiter,  that  he  might  have  a  firiend 

wheniheaiiien  idolatry  $hould  again  be  in  r^uto, 
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seems  to  havQ  had  some  fimndation  for  ins 
proper  humour,  some  knowledge  that  cerfiiJD 
men  esteeming  themselves .gpreat  philosophers 
had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  alxritsh  Christie 
anity,  some  foresight  of  the  consecjuences  whicJi 
will  certainly  attend  their  success. 

It  is  an  erroTy  yoH  say,  to  call  the  B3almsr-*<lit 
Ptolms  of  David-^This  error  was  observed  by  Sb 
Jerome,  many  hundred  years  before  you  were 
bom ;  his  words  M€>^^^  We  know  that  they  an^ 
in  ^BXh  error  who  attribute  all  the  Psalms  to  Da»< 
^id.*' — You,  I  suppose,'  will  not  denjr,  that  D»- 
vid  wrote  some  of  them.  Songs  are  of  various 
«orts  y  we  have  hunting  songs,  drinking  songs^ 
fighting  songs,  love  songs,  foolish,  wanton,  wkk»* 
ed  songs;-^f  you  will  have  die  ^  Pudms:  of  iEhh 
vid  ta  b#  nothing  but  a  coUectton  .iroai  diflbfedt 
Song-wfiters,'*  y#u  must  allow  that  the  writem  ef 
them  wi^e  int^red  by  no  ordinary  spirit^  that 
4fais  is  a  collection^  incapdbdte  of  being  degraded 
by  liie  name  yon  ^e it;  that  it  greatly  excels 
«very  other  collection  in  matter  and  in  mannec 
Compare  the  book  of  Psalma  with  the  odes  of 
Horace  or  Anacreon,  with  the  hymns  of  Calli* 
xaachus,  the  goliieti  versea  of  Ff  thagoias^  tfae 
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choruses  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  (no  contemp* 
tible  compositions  any  of  these,)  and  you  will 
quickly  see  how  greatly  it  surpasses  them  all,  in 
piety  of  sentiment,  in  sublimity  of  expression, 
in  purity  of  morality,  and  in  rational  theology. 

As  you  esteem  the  Psalms  of  David  a  song- 
book,  it  is  consistent  enough  in  you  to  esteem 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  a  jest-book ;  there  have 
not  come  down  to  us  above  eight  hundred  of  his 
jests ;  if  we  had  the  whole  three  thousand,  which 
he  wrote,  our  mirth  would  be  extreme.  Let  us 
open  the  book,  and  see  what  kind  of  jests  it  con* 
tains ;  take  the  very  first  as  a  specimen — ^^  The 
&ar  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge ; 
hut  fools  despise  wisdom  and  instruction/' — Do 
you  perceive  any  jest  in  this  ?  The  fear  of  the 
Lord !  What  Lord  does  Solomon  mean  ?  He 
ipeans  that  Lord  who  took  the  posterity  of  Abra- 
ham to  be  his  peculiar  people — ^who  redeemed 
that  people  from  Egyptian  bondage  by  a  mira- 
culous interposition  of  his  power— who  gave  the 
law  to  Moses — who  commanded  the  Israelites  to 
exterminate  the  nations  of  Canaan. — Now  this 
Lord  you  will  not  fear;  the  jest  says,  you  despise 
wisdom. and  instruction. — Let  us  try  again— 
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**  My  son,  hear  the  instruction  of  thy  father,  and 
Jbrsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother.*' — If  your 
heart  has  been  ever  touched  by  parental  feelings^ 
you  will  see  no  jest  in  this. — Once  more — "  My 
son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not." 
These  are  the  three  first  proverbs  in  Solomon's 
*'  jest-book  J*'  if  you  read  it  through,  it  may  not 
make  you  merry;  I  hope  it  will  make  you  wise; 
that  it  will  teach  you,  at  least,  the  beginning  of 
wisdom — ^the  fear  of  that  Lord  whom  Solomon 
feared.    Solomon,  you  tell  us,  was  witty;  jesters 
are  sometimes  witty ;  but  though  all  the  world, 
from  the  time  of  the  queen  of  Sheba,  has  heard 
of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  his  wit  was  never 
heard  of  before.     There  is  a  great  difference, 
Mr.  Locke  teaches  us,  between  wit  and  judg- 
ment, and  there  is  a  greater  between  wit  and 
wisdom.     Solomon  ^^  was  wiser  than  Ethan  the 
Ezahite,  and  Heman,  and  Chalcol,  and  Darda, 
the  sons  of  MahoL** — These  men  you  may  think 
were  jesters  ;  and  so  you  may  call  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece :  but  you  will  never  convince  the 
world  that  Solomon,  who  was  wiser  than  them  . 
all,  was  nothing  but  a  witty  jester.     As  to  the 
sins  and  debaucheries  of  Solomon,  we  have  no« 
thing  to  do  wiih  them  but  to  avoid  them;  and 
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to  give  full  credit  to  his  experieneei  wfac*  he 
preaches  ia  us  his  admirable  sermon  on  the  va- 
nity of  &vety  thing  but  piety  aixd  t^rtiie^ 

Iisaiah  has  a  greater  share  of  your  abuse  than 
any  other  writer  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
reason  of  it  is  obvious— tiie  propheqiet  of  Isaiah 
hare  received  such  a  fuil  and  <:ircaimtamial  cqco- 
jirietion,  tbat^  unless  you  can  persuade  yourself 
to  Consider  the  whole  boofc,  (a  few  historicid 
^sketches  excepted)  ^^  as  one  continued  bombaa- 
tical  rant^  fbll  of  extravagant  metaphor^  withmit 
application,  and  destitute  of  meaningy'^  you  must 
of  necessity  allow  its  divine  airthority.  You  coo^ 
pare  the  burden  of  Babylon,  the.  buidan  cf 
Moab,  the  burden  of  Damascus,  and  the  other 
denunciations  of  the  prophet  against  cities  and 
kingdoms,  to  the  "  story  of  the  knight  of  the 
burning  mountain,  the  story  of  Cinderilla,  &c.'' 
I  may  have  read  these  stories,  but  1  remember 
nothing  of  the  subjects  of  them ;  I  have  read  also 
Isaiah's  burden  of  Babylon,  and  I  haire  compared 
it  with  the  past  and  present  state  of  Babykm, 
and  the  comparison  has  made  such  an  inipresakm 
on  my  mind,  that  it  will  never  be  etfaeed  fiwn 
my  memory.    I  ^hall  nevw  ceased  to  MiW^^tbttt 
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the  Eternal  alone,  by  whom  things  future  are 
more  distinctly  known  than  past  ot  present  things 
are  by  man,  that  the  eternal  God  alone  could 
have  dictated  to  the  prophet  Isaiah  the  subject  of: 
the  burden  of  Babylon. 

The  latter  part  of  the  forty-fourth,  and  thp 
beginning  of  the  forty-fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  are,, 
in  your  ojmiion,  so  far  from  being  written  by 
Isaiah,  that  the jr could  only  have  been  written 
by  some  person  who  lived  at  least  an  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  Isaiah  was  dead:— these 
chapters,  you  go  on,  ^  are  a  compliment  ta 
Cyrus,  who  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  Je^* 
rusalem  firom  the  Babylonian  captivity  above  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  ot'  Isaiah  ;'- 
•^-^nd  is  it  for  this,  sir,  that  yQU  accope  the 
church  of  audacity  and  the  priests  of  ignorance, 
in  imposii^,  as  you  call  it,  this  book  upon  die 
world  as  the  writing  of  Isaiah  i  What  shaU  be 
said  of  you,4Rrho,  either  designedly  or  ignorantly, 
represent  one  of  the  most  clear  and  important 
prophecies  in  the  ffible,  as  an  historical  compU« 
ment,  written  aboine  an  hundred  and  fifty  y^an 
after  the  death  of  the  prophet? — We  con<* 
tend,  sir,  Hiat  this  is  a  prophecy  and  not  a  his- 

s 
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tory;  that  God  called  Cyrus  by  his  name;  de- 
clared that  he  should  conquer  Babylon ;  and  de- 
scribed the  nieans  by  which  he  should  do  it, 
above  one  hundred  years  before  .Cyrus  was  bom, 
and  when  there  was  no  probability  of  such'  an 
event.  Porphyry  could  not  resist  the  evidence 
of  DiamePs  prophecies,  but  by  saying,  that  they 
were  forged  after  the  events  predicted  had  taken 
Jilace ;  Voltaire  could  hot  resist  the  evidence  of 
the  prediction  of  J^^«;5,  concerning' the  destruc* 
lioti  of  Jerusalem,  but  by  saying  that  the  account 
Was  written  sifter  Jerusalem  had  been  destroyed ; 
ahd'you,  at  length,  (thdugli  for  aught  I  know, 
you  may  have  had  predecessors  in  this  presump- 
iSdfl,)  uiiablb  to  resist  the  evidence  g£  Isaiah*B 
prophecies,  contend  that  they  are  bombastical 
rant,  without  application,  though  the  application 
is  circumstantial;  and  destitute  of  meaning, 
thdugh  the  meaning  is  so  obvious  tliat  it  cannot 
be  mistaken  ;  antl  that  one  of  them  is  not  apro* 
phecy,  biit  an  historical  compliment  written 
after  the  event.'  We  will  not,  sir,  give  up  Da- 
niel and  St.  Matthew  to  the  impudent  assertions 
of  Porphyry  anH  Voltaire^  nor  will  we  give  up 
Isaiah  to  ydur  assertion.  Proof,  proof  is  what 
we  require,  and  not  assertion*:  we  will  noi  re- 
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Knquish  our  religion,  in  obedience  to  your  abut 
sive  assertion  respecting  the  prophets  of  God. 
That  the  wonderful  absurdity  of  this  hypothesis 
may  be  more  obvious  to  you^  I  beg  you  to  coBr 
sider  that  Cyrus  was  a  Persian,  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  religion  of  his  country,  and  was  pro- 
bably addicted  to  the  magian  superstition  of  two 
independent  Beings,  equal  in  power  but  different 
in  principle,  one  the  author  of  light  and  of  all 
good^  the  other  the  author  of  darkness  and  all 
evil.  Now  is  it  probable  that  a  captive  Jew, 
meaning  to  compliment  the  greatest  prince  in 
the  world,  should  be  so  stupid  as  to  tell  the 
prince  that  his  religion  was  a  lie  ?  '*  I  am  the 
Lord,  and  there  is  none  else;  I  form  the  light  and 
create  darkness j  I  make  peace  and  create  evil ;  I 
the  Lord  do  all  these  things/' 

■  ■ 

•  •  •  .   • 

.  But  if  you  will  persevere  in  believing,  that  th« 
prophecy  concerning  Cyrus  was  written  after  th^ 
event,  peruse  the  burden  of  Babylon  ;  was  that 
also  written  after  the  event?  Were  the  Medea 
tiien  stirred  up  against  Babylon  ?  Was  Babylon, 
the  glory  of  the  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the 
Chaldees,  then  overthrown,  and  become  as  So-, 
dom  and  Gomorrah  ?  Was  it  then  uninhabited  ?. 

S2 
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Was  it  then  neither  fit  for  the  Arabian's  tent  nor 
the  shepherd's  fold  ?  Did  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert  then  lie  there  ?  Did  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
islands  then  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and  dra- 
gons in  their  pleasant  palaces  ?  Were  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Belshazzar,  the  son  and  the  grand- 
son,  then  cut  off?  Was  Babylon  then  become  a 
possession  of  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water  ? 
Was  it  then  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction, 
to  swept  that  the  world  knows  not  now  where  to 
find  it  ? 

I  am  unwilling  to  attribute  bad  designs,  deli- 
berate wickedness,  to  you,  or  to  any  man ;  I 
cannot  avoid  believing,  that  you  think  you  have 
truth  on  your  side,  and  that  you  are  doing  ser- 
vice to  mankind  in  endeavouring  to  root  out 
what  you  esteem  superstition.  What  I  blame 
jrou  for  is  this— that  you  have  attempted  to  les- 
sen the  authority  of  the  Bible  by  ridicule,  more 
than  by  reason ;  that  you  have  brought  forward 
every  petty  objection  which  your  ingenuity  could 
discover,  or  your  industry  pick  up  from  the 
writings  of  others ;  and  without  taking  any  no- 
tice of  the  answers  which  have  been  repeatedly 
given  to  these  objections,  you  urge  and  enforce 
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them  as  if  they  were  new.  There  is  certainly 
some  novelty,  at  least  in  your  manner,  for  you 
go  beyond  all  others  in  boldness  of  assertion,  and 
in  pro&neness  of  argumentation ;  Bolingbroke 
and  Voltaire  must  yield  the  palm  of  scurrility  to 
Thomas  Faine« 

Permit  me  to  state  to  you,  what  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  a  better  mode  of  proceeding ; 
better  suited  to  the  character  of  an  boneat  maUt 
sincere  in  his  endeavours  to  search  out  truth* 
Such  a  man,  in  reading  the  Bible,  would,  in  the 
firat  place,  examine  whether  the  Bible  attributed 
to  the  Supreme  Being  any  attributes  repugnant 
to  holiness,  tnith,  justice,  goodness }  whether  it 
represented  him  as  subject  to  human  infirmities  j 
whether  it  excluded  him  from  the  government  of 
the  world,  or  a3signed  the  origin  of  it  to  chance, 
and  an  eternal  conflict  of  atoms.  Finding  no- 
thing of  this  kind  in  the  Bible,  (for  the  destruction 
of  the  Canaanites  by  his  express  command,  I 
have  shewn  not  to  be  repugnant  to  his  moral  ju6« 
tice,)  he  would,  in  the  aeeond  place,  consider  that 
the  Bible  being,  as  to  many  of  its  parts,  a  very 
old  book,  and  written  by  various  authors,  and  $t 
different  and  diatant  periods,  there  might*  pro* 
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bably,  occur  some  difficulties  and  apparent  con- 
tradictions in  the  historical  part  of  it  j  he  would 
endeavour  to  remove  these  difficulties,  to  recon- 
cile these  apparent  contradictions,  by  the  rules 
of  such  sound  criticism  as  he  would  use  in  ex- 
amining the  contents  of  any  other  book ;  and 
if  he  found  that  most  of  them  were  of  a  trifling 
nature,  arising  from  short  additions  inserted  into 
the  text  as  explanatory  and  supplemental,  or 
from  mistakes  and  omissions  of  transcribers,  he 
would  infer  th4t  all  the  rest  were  capable  of 
being  accounted  for,  though  he  was  not-  able  to 
do  it ;  and  he  would  be  the  more  willing  to  make 
this  concession,  from  observing,  that  there  ran 
through  the  whole  book  an  harmony  and  con- 
nection,  utteriy  inconsistent  with  every  idea  of 
forgery  and  deceit.  He  would  then,'  in  the 
third  place,  observe,  that  the  miraculous  and 
historical  parts  of  this  book  were  so  intermixed, 
that  they  could  not  be  separated ;  that  they  must 
either  both  be  true,  or  both  false ;  and  from 
-finding  that  the  historical  part  was  as  well  or 
better  authenticated  than  that  of  any  other 
history,  he  would  admit  the  miraculous  part;  ahd 
to  confirm  himself  in  tliis  belief,  he  would  advert 
to  the  prophecies ;  wdU  knowing  that  the  pre- 
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diction  of  things  to  come,  was  as  certain  a  proof 
of  the  divine  interposition,  as  the  performancie 
of  a  miracle  could  be.  If  he  should  find,  as  he 
certainly  would,  that  many  ancient  prophecies 
had  been  fulfilled  in  all  their  circumstances,  and 
that  some  were  fulfilling  at  this  very  day,  he 
would  not  suffer  a  few  seeming  or  real  difficul- 
ties to  overbalance  the  weight  of  this  accumu- 
lated evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  Such^ 
I  presume  to  think,  would  be  a  proper  conduct 
in  all  those  who  are  desirous  of  fprming  a  rational 
and  impartial  judgment  on  the  subject  of  re« 
vealed  religion.— To  return. — 

As  to  your  observation,  that  the  book  of  Isaiah 
is  (at  least  in  translation)  that  kind  of  composi- 
tion and  &he  taste,  which  is  properly  called  prose 
run  mad— I  have  only  to  remark,  that  your 
taste  for  Hebrew  poetry,  even  judging  of  it  from 
translation,  would  be  more  correct  if  you  would 
suffer  yourself  to  be  informed  on  the  subject  by 
Bishop  Lowth,  who  tells  you  in  liis  Prelectiom 
-r-"  that  a  poem  translated  literally  from  the 
Heibrew  into  any .  other  language,  whilst  the 
same  forms  of .  the  sentences  remain,  will  still 
retain,  even  as  &r  as  relates  to  versification. 
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much  of  its  native  dignity,  and  a  &int  ap- 
pearance  of  versification/'  (Gregory's  Transl ) 
If  this  is  what  you  mean  by  prose  run  mad,  your 
observation  may  be  admitted. 

You  explain  at  some  length  your  notion  of 
the  misapplication  made  by  St.  Matthew  of  the 
prc^hecy  in  Isaiah — ^^  Behold,   a   virgin  shall 
conceive  and  bear  a  son.''    That  passage  has 
been  handled  largely  and  minutely  by  almost 
every  commentator,  and  it  is  too  important  to 
be  handled  superficially  by  any  one :  I  am  not 
on  the  present  occasion  concerned  to  explain  it* 
It  is  quoted  by  you  to  prove,  and  it  is  the  only 
instance  you  produce — that  Isaiah  was  *' a  lying 
prophet  and  an  impostor."      Now  I  maintain, 
that  this  very  instance  proves,  that  he  was  a 
true  prophet,  and  no  impostor.     The  history  of 
the  prophecy,  as  delivered  in  the  seventh  chap- 
ter, is  this — Rezin  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah 
king  of  Israel,  made  war  upon  Ahaz  king  of 
Judah ;  not  merely,  or  perhaps,  not  at  all,  for 
the  sake  of  plunder  or  the  conquest  of  territory, 
but  with  a  declared  purpose  of  making  an  entire 
revolution  in  tike  government  of  Judah,  of  de- 
strojring  the  royal  house  of  David,  and  of  placing 
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another  family  on  the  throne.  Their  purpose  is 
thus  expressed — ^^  Let  us  go  up  against  Judah^ 
and  vex  it,  and  let  us  make  a  breach  therein  for 
us,  and  set  a  king  in  the  midst  of  it,  even  the  son 
of  Tabeal.** — ^Now  what  did  the  Lord  commission 
Isaiah  to  say  to  Ahaz  ?  Did  he  commission  him 
to  say.  The  kinjgs  shall  not  vex  thee  ?  No. — The 
kings  shall  not  conquer  thee  ?  No. — The  kings 
shall  not  succeed  against  thee  i  No : — he  com* 
missioned  him  to  say,  ^^  It  (the  purpose  of  the 
two  kings)  shall  not  stand,  neither  shall  it  come 
to  pass.'*  I  demand — ^Did  it  stand,  did  it  come  to 
pass?  Was  any  revolution  effected?  Was  the  roy- 
al house  of  David  dethroned  and  destroyed?  Was 
Tabeal  ever  made  king  of  Judah  ?  No.  The  pro* 
phecy  was  perfectly  accomplished.  You  say, 
^^  Instead  of  these  two  kings  filing  in  their  at- 
tempt against  Ahaz,  they  succeeded ;  Ahaz  was 
defeated  and  destroyed.*' — I  deny  the  fact;  Ahaz 
was  defeated,  but  not  destroyed  j  and  even  the 
**  two  hundred  thousand  women,  and  sons,  and 
daughters,''  whom  you  represent  as  carried  into 
captivity,  were  not  carried  into,  captivity  :  they 
were  made  captives,  but  they  were  not  carried  in- 
to captivity:  for  the  chief  men  of  Samaria,  being 
admonished  by  a  prophet,  would  not  suffer  Pekah 
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to  bring  the  captives  into  the  land — "  They  rose 
up,  and  took  the  captives,  and  with  the  spoil 
clothed  all  that  were  naked  among  them,  and 
arrayed  them,  and  shod  them,  and  gave  theia 
to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  anointed  them,  and 
carried  all  the  feeble  of  them  iq)on  asses,  (some 
humanity,  you  see,  amongst  those  Israelites, 
whom  you  eveiy  where  represent  as  barbarous 
brutes),  and  brought  them  to  Jericho,  the  city 
of  palm-trees,  to  their  brethren.**  2  Chron« 
xxviii.  15.— The  kings  did  fail  in  their  attempt; 
their  attempt  was  to  destroy  the  house  of  David^ 
and  to  make  a  revolution ;  but  they  made  no; 
revolution^  they  did  not  destroy  the  house  of 
David,  fi>r  Aha2  slept  with  his  &thers ;  and  He*' 
zekiah,  his  son,  of  the  house  of  I>avid,  reigned 
in  his  stead. 


LETTIiR   VI. 


After  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  great  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Jere« 
miah,  you  bring  forward  an  objection  which 
Spinoza  and  others  before  you  had  much  insisted 
upon,  though  it  is  an  objection  which  neither  a& 
fects  the  genuineness,  nor  the  authenticity,  of  the 
book  of  Jeremiah,  any  more  than  the  blunder  of 
a  bookbinder,  in  misplacing  the  sheets  of  yow 
performance,  would  lessen  its  authority.  The 
objection  is,  that  the  book  of  Jeremiah  has  been 
put  together  in  a  disordered  state.  It  is  ac* 
knowledged,  that  the  order  of  time  is  not  evexy 
where  observed ;  but  the  cause  of  the  confusim 
is  not  known.  Some  attribute  it  to  Baruch 
collecting  into  one  volume  -^1  the  several  pro- 
phecies which  Jeremiah  liad  written,  and  neg- 
lecting to  piit  them  in  their  proper  placesiirr 
others  think  that  tlie  several  parts  of  the  work 
were  at  first  properly  arranged,  but  that  throii^ 
accident,^  or  the  cari^essness  of  tfan^ibeJ^^  the^ 
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were  deranged :— others  contend,  that  there  is 
no  confusion ;  that  prophecy  differs  from  history, 
in  not  being  subject  to  an  accurate  observance 
of  time  and  order.  But  leaving  this  matter  to 
be  settled  by  critical  discussion,  let  us  come  to 
a  matter  of  greater  importance—^  your  charge 
against  Jeremiah  for  his  duplicity,  and  for  his 
false  prediction.     First,  as  to  his  duplicity : 

Jeremiah,  on  account  of  his  having  boldly 
predicted  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  had  been 
thrust  into  a  miry  dungeon  by  the  princes  of 
Judah  who  sought  his  life ;  there  he  would  have 
perished,  had  not  one  of  the  eunqchs  taken  com- 
passion on  him,  and  petitioned  king  Zedekiab 
in  his  favour,  saying,  ^*  These  men  (the  princes) 
have  done  evil  in  all  that  they  have  done  to 
Jeremiah  the  prophet,  (no  small  testimony  this, 
of  the  probity  of  the  prophet's  character,)  whom 
they  have  cast  into  the  dungeon,  and  he  is  like 
to  die  for  hunger." — On  this  representation 
Jeremiah  was  taken  out  of  the  dungeon  by  an 
order  from  the  king,  who  soon  afterwards  sent 
privately  for  him,  and  desired  him  to  conceal 
notifiing  from  him,  binding  himself  by  an  oath, 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  his  pro- 
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phecy,  he  would  not  put  him  to  d^ath,  or  deliver 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  princes  who  sought 
his  life.  Jeremiah  delivered  to  him  the  purpose 
of  God  respecting  the  &te  of  Jerusalem.  The 
conference  being  ended^  the  king,  anxtoos  to 
perform  his  oath,  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  pro** 
phet,  dismissed  him,  saying,  *'  Let  no  man  know 
of  these  wcH'ds,  and  thou  shalt  not  die.  But  if 
the  princes  hear  that  I  have  talked  with  thee» 
and  they  come  unto  thee,  and  say  unto  thee» 
Declare  unto  us  now  what  thou  hast  said  unto 
the  king,  hide  it  not  from  us,  and  we  will  not 
put  thee  to  death  $  also  what  the  king  said  unto 
thee :  then  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  I  presented 
my  supplication  before  the  king,  that  he  would 
not  cause  me  to  return  to  Jonathan's  house  to 
die  there.  Hien  came  all  the  princes  unto  Je» 
remiah,  and  asked  him,  and  he  told  them  accord- 
ing to  all  these  words  that  the  king  had  com- 
manded.'*— Thus,  you  remark,  "this  man  of 
God,  as  he  is  called,  could  tell  a  lie,  or  very 
strongly  prevaricate ;  for  certainly  he  did  not  go 
to  Zedekiah  to  make  his  supplication,  neither 
did  he  make  it." — It  is  not  said  that  he  told  the 
prinCes  he  went  to  make  his  supplication,  but  that 
he  presented  it :  dow  it  is  said  in  ^e  preceding 
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dmpter,  that  he  did  make  the  supplication,  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  this  conference  he  renewed 
it;  \)Mt  be  that  as  it  may,  I  contend  that  Jere« 
miah  was  not  guilty  of  duplicity,  or,  in  more 
intelligible  terms,  that  he  did  not.  violate  any 
Ia;W'of 'nature,'<)r  (^  civil  society,  in  what  he  did 
on  this  occasion.  He  told  the  truth,  in  part,  to 
stive  his  life  ;  and  he  was  under  no  obligation  to 
tell  the  whole  to  men  who  were  certainly  his 
Qnemies,  and  no  good  subjects  to,  his  king* 
^'  In  a  matter  (says  Puffendorf )  which  I  am  not 
oM^'^^^if  to  declare  to.  another,  if  I  cannot,  with 
safety,  conceal  the  whole,  I  may  fidrly  discover 
no  more  than,  a  part."  Was  Jeremiah  under  any 
obligation  to  declare  to  the  princes  what  had 
passed  in  his  conference. with  the  king?  You 
may  as  well  say,  that  the  house  of  lords  has  a 
light  to  compel  privy  counsellors  to  reveal  the 
king's  secrets.  The  king  cannot  justly  require 
a  privy  counsellor  to  tell  a  lie  for  him ;  but  he 
may  require  him  not  to  divulge  his .  counsels  to 
tibose  who  have  no  right  to  know  them. — ^Now 
for  the  false  prediction— I  will  give  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  your  own.  words. 


a 


In  the  34th. chapter  is  a  prophecy  of  Je re- 
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miah  toZedekiah,in  these  words,  ver.  2  :— *  Thuf 
saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will  give  this  city  into 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  will  hum 
it  with  fire  ;  and  thoushalt  not  escape  out  of  his 
hand,  but  thou  shalt  3urely  be  taken,  and  de- 
livered into  his  hand ;  and  thine  eyes  shall  behold 
the  eyes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall 
^eak  with  thee  mouth  to  mouth,  and  thou  shalt 
go  to  Babylon.  Yet  liear  the  word  of  the  Lord^ 
OZedekiahj  King  qfjudah  /  thus  saifh  the  Lotd^ 
Thou  shaU  not  die  hy  the  sword^ ;  but  thou  shalt 
die  m  peace  ;  and  with  tJie-hurmng^sfffthyfathers^ 
thf  former  kings  that  were  before,  thee ^, so  shall 
they  bum  odours  for  thee^  and  will  lament  thecy 
saying  J  Ah^  lord  !  for  I  ha^e  pronounced  the  wordy 
saith  the  Lord* 

"  Now,  instead  of  Zedekiah  beholding  the 
eyes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  speaking  with 
him  mouth .  to  mouth,  and  dying  in  peace,  and 
with  the  burnings  of  odours,  as  at  the  funeral  of 
his  fathers  (as  Jeremiah  had  declared  tlie  Lord 
himself  had  pronounced)  the  reverse,  according 
to  the  ^2d  chapter,  was  the  case  j  it  is  there  stated, 
verse  10,  '  That  the  King  of  Babylon  slew  the 
sons  of  Zedeikiah  before  bis  eyes ;  that  be  put  out 
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the  eyes  of  Z^ekiah,  and  bound  him  in  chains^ 
and  carried  him  to  Babylon,  and  put  him  in 
prison  till  the  day  of  his  death/    What  can  we 

say  of  these  prophets,  but  that  they  are  impostors 
and  liars  ?**  I  can  say  this — ^that  the  prophecy 
you  have  produced,  was  fulfilled  in  all  its  parts ; 
and  what  then  shall  be  said  of  those  who  call 
Jeremiah  a  liar  and  an  impostor  ?  Here  then  we 
are  fairly  at  issue — you  affirm  that  the  prophe- 
cy was   not  fulfilled,  and  I  affirm  that  it  was 
fulfilled  in  all  its  parts.    ^^  I  will  give  this  city 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he 
shall  bum  it  with  fire :"  so  says  the  prophet ; 
what  sa3rs  the  history  ?   "  They  (the  forces  of 
the  king  of  Babylon)  burnt  the  house  of  God, 
and  brake  down  the   walls   of  Jerusalem,  and 
burnt  all  the  palaces  thereof  with  fire."  (2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  19.) — "  Tliou  shalt  not  escape  out  of  his 
hand,  but  shalt  surely  be  taken   and  delivered 
into  his  hand :"  so  says  the  prophet ;  what  sayB 
the  history  ?  "  The  men  of  war  fled  by  night, 
and  the  king  went  the  way  towards  the  plain, 
and  the  army  of  the  Chaldees  pursued  after  the 
king,  and  overtook  him  in  the  plains  of  Jericho ; 
and  all  his  army  were  scattered  from  him ;    so 
they  took  the  king,  and  brought  him  vp  to  tike 
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Icing  of  Babylon^  to  Riblah."  (2  Kings  xxv^  5.) 
— The  prophet  goes  on,  "  Thine  eyes  shall  be- 
hold the  eyes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he 
shall  speak  with  thee  mouth  to  mouth."  No 
pleasant  circumstance  this  to  2^dekiah,  who  had 
provoked  the  king  of  Babylon,  by  revolting  from 
him  !  The  history  says,  "  The  king  of  Babylon 
gave  judgment  upon  Zedekiah,''  or  as  it  is  more 
literally  rendered  from  the  Hebrew,  "  spake 
judgments  with  Mm  at  Ribkh.*' — The  prophet 
concludes  this  part  with,  "  And  thou  shalt  go  to 
Babylon:"  the  history  says,  "The  king  of  Ba- 
bylon bound  him  in  chains,  and  carried  hkn  to 
Babylon,  and  put  him  in  prison  till  the  day  of 
his  death."  (Jer.  lii.  11.)—"  Thou  shalt  not  die 
by  the  sword."  He  did  not  die  by  the:  sword, 
he  did  not  fall  in  battle. — ^^  But  thpu  shalt  die  in. 
peace."  He  did  die  in  peace,  he  neither  expired 
on  the  rack,  nor  on  the  scaffold;  was  neither 
strangled  nor  poisoned;  no  unusual  fete  of  captive 
kings !  he  died  peaceably  in  his  bed,  though  that 
bed  was  in  a  prison. — ^^  And  with  the  burnings 
of  thy  fathers  shall  they  bum  odours  for  thee." 
I  cannot  prove  from  the  history  that  this  part  of 
the  prophecy  was  accomplished,  nor  can  you 
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prove  that  it  was  not.    The  probability  is,  that 
it  was  accomplished;  and  I  have  two  reasons  on 
which  I  ground  this  probability.  — Daniel ,  Sha- 
drach,  Meshach,  andAbednego,  to  say  nothing 
doAer  Jews^  were  men  of  great  authority  in  the 
court  of  the  king  (^Babylon,  before  and  after  the 
Commencement  of  the  imprisonment  of  2^de- 
kiah ;  and  Daniel  continued  in  power  till  the 
subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 
—Now  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  probable^^  that 
Daniel^  and  the  other  great  men  of  the  Jews, 
would  both  bave  inclination  to  request,  and  in- 
fluence enough  with  the  king  of  Babylon  to 
obtain,  permission  to  bury  their  deceased  prince 
Zedekiab^  after  the  manner  of  his  &thers.  — 
But  if  there  had  been  no  Jews  at  Babylon  of 
consequence  enough  to  make  such  a  request, 
still  it  is  probable  that  the  king  of  Babylon 
would  have  ordered  the  Jews  to  bury  and  lament 
their  departed  prince,  aft«r  the  manner  of  their 
country.    Monarchs,  like  other  men,  are  con- 
scious of  the  instability  of  human  condition;  and 
when  the  pomp  of  war  has  ceased,  when  the 
insolence  of  conquest  is  abated,  and  Che  ftiry  of 
resentment  subsided,  they  seldom  fail  to  revere 
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royalty  even  in  its  ruins,  and  grant  without  re. 
luctance  proper  obsequies  to  the  remains  of  cap- 
tive kings. 

You  profeds  to  have  been  particular  in  treat- 
ing of  the  books  ascribed  to  Isaiah  and  Jetetniab. 
— Particular  !  in  what  ?  You  have  '  particula- 
rized two  or  three  passages^  which  you  have  en- 
deavoured to  represent  as  objectionable,  and 
which  I  hope  have  been  shewn,  to  the  reader's 
satis&ction,  to  be  not  justly  liable  to  your  cen* 
snte ;  and  you  have  passed  over  all  the  other 
parts  of  these  books  without  notice.  Had  you 
been  particular  in  your  examination,  you  would 
have  found  cause  to  admire  the  probity  and  the 
intrejMdity  of  the  characters  of  the  authors  of 
them ;  you  would  have  met  with  many  instanced 
of  sublime  composition,  and  what  is  of  more 
consequence,  with  many  instances  of  pn^heti- 
cal  veracity :«— particularities  of  these  kinds  you 
have  wholly  overlooked.  I  cannot  account  fi>r 
this;  I  have  no  right,  no  inclination,  to  call 
you  a  dishonest  man :  am  I  justified  in  consi- 
dering you  as  a  man  not  altogether  destitute 
of  ingenuity,  but  so  entirely  imder  the  domi** 
nfon  of  prejudice  ib' every  thing  respecting  the 

T  2 
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Bible,  that,  like  a  corrupted  judge  previously 
determined  to  give  sentence  on  one  side,  you 
are  negligent  in  the  examination  of  truth  ? 

,'  You  proceed  to  the  rest  of  the  prophets,  and 
you  take  them  collectively,  carefully  however 
selecting  for  your  observations  such  particula- 
rities as  are  best  calculated  to  render,  if  possible, 
the  prophets  odious  or  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
your  readers.  You  confound  prophets  with 
poets  and  musicians  :  I  would  distinguish  them 
thus :  many  prophets  were  poets  and  musicians, 
but  all  poets  and  musicians  were  not  prophets. 
Pirophecies  were  often  delivered  in  poetic  lan- 
guage and  measure ;  but  flights  and  metaphors 
of  the  Jewish  poets,  have  not,  as  you  affirm,  been 
foolishly  erected  into  what  are  now  called  pro- 
phecies  they  are  now  called,  and  have  al- 
ways been  called,  prophecies — because  they  were 
real  predictions,  some  of  which  have  received, 
some  are  now  receiving,  and  all  will  receive, 
their  full  accomplishment. 

That  there  were  false  prophets,  witches,  ne- 
cromancers, conjurers,  fortune-tellers,  among 
the  Jews,  no  person  will  attempt  to  deny  j  no 
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nation,  barbarous  or  civilized,  has  been  without 
them :  but  when  you  would  degrade  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  Testament  to  a  level  with  these 
conjuring,  dreaming,   strolling,    gentry — ^when 
you  would  represent  them  as  spending  their 
lives  in  fortune-telling,   casting  nativities,  pre- 
dicting riches,   fortunate  or  unfortunate  mar- 
riages, conjuring  for  lost  goods,  &c.  I  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  you  wholly  mistake  their 
oflBce,  and  misrepresent  their  character:  their  of^ 
fice  was  to  convey  to  the  children  of  Israel  the 
commands,  the  promises,  the  threatenings  of  Al- 
mighty God :  and  their  character  was  that  of 
men  sustaining,  with  fortitude,  persecution  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.    There  were  false  pro- 
phets in  abundance  amongst  the  Jews ;  and  if 
you  oppose  these  to  the  true  prophets,  and  call 
them  both  party  prophets,  you  have  the  liberty  of 
doing  so,  but  you  will  not  thereby  confound  the 
distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood.    False 
prophets  are  spoken  of  with  detestation  in  many 
parts  of  scripture ;   particularly  by  Jeremiah, 
who  accuses  them  of  prophesying  lies  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  saying,  "  I  have  dreamed,  I 
have  dreamed : — Behold,  I  am  against  the  pro- 
phets, saitli  the  Lord,  that  use  their  tongues,  ^nd 
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say,  He  aaith ;  that  prophesy  Mne  dreams,  and 
cause  my  people  to  err  by  their  lies,  and  by  their 
y^tness.'^    Jeremiah  cautions  his  countrymen 
against  giving  credit  to  their  prophets,  to  thdr 
divinerf,  to  their  dreamers,  to  their  enchanters, 
to  their  sorcerers,  ^  which  speak  unto  you,  say- 
ing. Ye  shall  not  serve  the  king  of  Babylon/' 
You  cannot  think  more  contemptibly  of  these 
gentry,  than  they  were  thought  of  by  the  true 
prophets  at  the  time  they  lived;  but,  as  Jeremiah 
says  6rk  this  subject,  ^^  what  is  the  chaff  to  the 
wheat  ?^^  what  are  the  &lse  prqphets  to  t]j^e  true 
ones  P  Every  thing  good  is  liable  to  abuse }  but 
who  argues  against  the  we  of  a  thing  from  the 
abuse  of  it  i  against  physicians,  because  there 
are  pretenders  to  physic  f  Was  Isaiah  a  fortune- 
teller, predicting  riches,  when  he  said  to  king 
He^kiah,  <^  Behold  the  days  come,  that  all  that 
is  in  thine  house,  and  that  which  thy  fathers 
have  laid  up  in  store  until  this  day,  shall  be  car** 
ried  to  Babylon :  nothing  shall  be  left,  saith  the 
Lord.    And  of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from 
thee,  which  thou  shalt  beget,   shall  they  take 
away,  and  they  shall  be  eunuchs  in  the  palace  of 
the  king  of  Babylon.*'  Fortune-tellers  generally 
predict  good  luck  to  their  simple  customers. 
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that  they  may  make  something  by  their  trade ; 
but  Isaiah  predicts  to  a  monarchy  desolation  of 
his  country^  and  ruin  of  his  family.  This  pro- 
phecy was  spoken  in  the  year  before  Christ  713  ; 
and,  above  an  hundred  years  afterwards,  it  was 
accomplished ;  when  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jenir 
salem,  and  carried  out  thence  all  the  treasures  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
king's  house,  (2  Kings  xxiv.  18.)  and  when  he 
commanded  the  master  of  his  eunuchs,  (Dan.  i. 
3.)  that  he  should  take  certain  of  the  childien 
of  Israel,  and  of  the  king's  seed,  and  of  the 
princes,  and  educate  them  for  three  years,  till 
they  were  able  to  stand  before  the  king. 

Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  Jehoshaphat  king  of 
Judah,  and  the  king  of  Edom,  going  with  their 
armies  to  make  war  on  the  king  of  Moab,  came 
into  a  place  where  there  was  no  water  ^either  for 
their  men  or  cattle.  In  this  distress  they  waited 
upon  Elisha,  (an  high  honour  for  one  of  your 
conjurers,)  by  the  advice  of  Jehoshaphat,  who 
knew  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  with  him^ 
The  prophet,  on  seeing  Jehoram,  an  idolatrous 
prince,  who  had  revolted  from  the  worship  q£ 
the  true  God,  come  to  consult  him,  said  to  him. 
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— •"  Get  thee  to  the  prophets  of  thy  father  and 
the  prophets  of  thy  mother.** — This  you  think 
shews  Elisha  to  have  been  a  party  prophet,  foil 
of  venom  and  vulgarity — it  shews  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  great  courage,  who  respected  the 
dignity  of  his  own  character,  the  sacredness  of 
his  office  as  a  prophet  of  God,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  reprove  the  wickedness  of  kings,  as  of 
other  m^n.      He  ordered  them   to  make   the 

valley  where  they  were  full  of  ditches: ^this, 

you  say,  **  every  countryman  could  have  told, 
that  the  way  to  get  water  was  to  dig  for  it  :*' — 
but  this  is  not  a  true  representation  of  the  case ; 
the  ditches  were  not  dug  that  watel*  might  be 
gotten  by  digging  for  it,  but  that  they  might 
hold  the  water  when  it  isliould  miraculously  come, 
**  without  wind  or  rain,'*  from  another  countrj'^ ; 
and  it  did  come  "  from  the  way  of  Edoin,  and 
the  country  was  filled  with  water.*' — As  to  Eli- 
sha's  cursing  the  little  children  who  had  mocked 
him,  and  their  destruction  in  consequence  of 
his  imprecation,  the  whole  story  must  be  taken 
together.  The  provocation  he  received  is,  by 
some,  considered  as  an  insult  offered  to  him, 
n'ot  as  a  man  but  as  a  prophet,  and  that  the  per- 
sons  who  cSQved  it  were  not  what  we  understand 
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by  little  children,  but  growp-up  youths;  the 
term  child  being  applied,  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, to  grown-up  persons.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  cursing  was  the  act  of  the  prophet ;  had  it 
been  a  sin  it  would  not  have  been  followed  by  a 
miraculous  destruction  of  the  offenders  ;  for  this 
was  the  act  of  God,  who  best  knows  who  de- 
serves punishment.  What  effect  such  a  signal 
judgment  had  on  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  is  no  where  said  ;  but  it  is  probable  it 
was  not  without  a  good  effect. 

Ezekiel  and  Daniel  lived  during  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity ;  you  allow  their  writings  to  be 
genuine.  In  this  you  differ  from  some  of  the 
greatest  adversaries  of  Christianity ;  and  in  my 
opinion  cut  up,  by  this  concession,  the  very 
root  of  your  whole  performance.  It  is  next  to 
an  impossibility  for  any  man,  who  admits  the 
book  of  Daniel  to  be  a  genuine  book,  and  who 
examines  that  book  with  intelligence  and  im- 
partiality, to  refuse  his  assent  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  As  to  your  saying,  that  the  in- 
terpretations, which  commentators  and  priests 
have  made  of  these  books,  only  shew  the  fraud, 
.  or  the  extrfsme  folly,  to  which  credulity  and 
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priestcraft  cati  go :  I  consider  it  as  nptbing  but 
a  proof  of  the  extreme  folly  or  fraud  to  which 
prejudice  q,nd  infidelity  can  cany  a  minute  phi* 
losopher.  You  profess  a  fondness  £br  science ; 
I  will  refer  you  to  a  scientific  man,  who  ^vas 
neither  a  commentator  nor  a  priest, — ^to  Fer- 
guson.— In  a  tract  entitled — The  Year  of  our 
Saviour *s  Crucifixion  ascertained ;  and  the  dark- 
ness, at  the  time  of  his  crucifi^on,  proved  to 
be  supernatural — this  teal  philosopher  interprets 
the  remarkable  prophecy  in  the  9th  chapter  of 
Daniel,  and  concludes  his  dissertation  in  the 
following  words — ^^'Thus  we  have  an  astronomi- 
cal demonstration  of  the  truth  of  this  ancient 
prophecy,  seeing  that  the  prophetic  year  of  the 
Messiah's  being  cut  ofi^,  was  the  very  same  with 
the  astronomical.''  I  have  somewhere  read  an 
account  of  a  solemn  disputation  which  was  held 
at  Venice,  in  the  last  century,  between  a  Jew  and 
a  Christian ; — the  Christian  strongly  argued  from 
Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah  whom  the  Jews  had  long 
eiqpected,  firom  the  predictions  of  their  prophets  j 
—the  learned  Eabbi^  who  presi4ed  at  this  dispu-* 
tation,  was  so  forcibly  struck  by  tibe  argument, 
that  be  put  an  fend  to  the  busines^^  by  saying 
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— **  Let  US  shut  up  our  Bibles ;  for  if  we  pro- 
ceed in  the  examination  of  this  prophecy,  it  will 
make  us  all  become  Christians/'  Was  it  a  similar 
apprehension  which  deterred  you  from  so  much 
as  opening  the  book  of  Daniel  ?  You  have  not 
produced  from  it  one  exceptionable  passage.  I 
hope  you  will  read  that  book  with  attention,  with 
intelligence,  and  with  an  unbiassed  mind  follow 
the  advice  of  our  Saviour  when  he  quoted  this 
very  prophecy—**  Let  him  that  readeth  under- 
stand** — and  I  shall  not  despair  of  your  conver- 
sion from  deism  to  Christianity. 

In  order  to  discredit  the  authority  of  the  books 
which  you  allow  to  be  genuine,  you  form  a  strange 
and  prodigious  hypothesis  concerning  Ezekiel 
and  Daniel,  for  which  there  is  no  manner  of 
foimdation  either  in  history  or  probability.    You 
suppose  these  two  men  to  have  had  no  dreams, 
no  visions,  no  revelation  from  God  Almighty ; 
but  to  have  pretended  to  these  things;  and, 
under  that  disguise,  to  have  carried  on  an  enig- 
matical correspondence  relative  to  the  recovery 
of  their  country  from  the  Babylonian  ycke. 
That  any  man  in  his  senses  should  frame  or  adopt 
such  an  hypothesis)  should  have  so  little  regard 
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U)  his  own  reputation  as  an  impartial  enquirer 
afler  truth,  so  little  respect  for  the  understanding 
of  his  readers,  as  to  obtrude  it  on  the  world, 
would  have  appeared  an  incredible  circumstance, 
had  not  you  made  it  a  fact. 

You  quote  a  passage  from  Ezekiel ;  in  the 
29th  chapter,  ver.  1 1 ,  speaking  of  Egypt,  it  is 
said — "  No  foot  of  man  shall  pass  through  it, 
nor  foot  of  beast  shall  pass  through  it ;    nei- 
ther shall  it  be  inhabited  forty  years:'* — ^this, 
you  say,  **  never  came  to  pass,  and  consequently 
it  is  false,  as  all  the  books  I  have  already  re- 
viewed are.**     Now  that  this  did  come  to  pass, 
we  have,  as  Bishop  Newton  observes,  "  the  testi- 
monies of  Megasthenes  and  Berosus,  two  heathen 
historians,  who   lived   about   300  years  before 
Christ ;  one  of  whom  affirms,  expressly,  that  Ne- 
buchadnezzar   conquered   the  greater  part  of 
Africa  J  and  the  other  affirms  it,  in  effect,  in  [pay- 
ing, that  when  Nebuchadnezzar  heard  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  having  settled  his  affairs  in 
Egypt,  and  committed  the  captives  whom  he 
took  in  Egypt,  to  the  care  of  some  of  his  friends 
to  bring  them  after  him,  he  hasted  directly  to 
Babylon.**     And  if  we  had  been  possessed  of  no 
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testimony  in  support  of  the  prophecy,  it  would 
have  been  an  hasty  conclusion,  that  the  pro- 
phecy never  came  to  pass.  The  history  of  Egypt 
at  so  remote  a  period,  being  no  where  accurately 
and  circumstantially  related,  I  admit  that  no  pe- 
riod can  be  pointed  out,  from  the  age  of  Ezekiel 
to  the  present,  in  which  there  was  no  foot  of 
man  or  beast  to  be  seen  for  forty  years  in  all 
Egypt ;  but  some  think  that  only  a  part  of  Egypt 
is  here  spoken  of;  and  surely  you  do  not  expect 
a  literal  accomplishment  of  an  hyperbolical  ex- 
pression, denoting  great  desolation  ;  importing 
that  the  trade  of  Egypt,  which  was  carried  on 
then,  as  at  present,  by  caravans,  by  the  foot  of 
man  and  beast,  should  be  annihilated.  Had  you 
taken  the  trouble  to  have  looked  a  little  farther 
into  the  book  from  which  you  have  made  your 
quotation,  you  would  have  there  seen  a  prophecy 
delivered  above  two  thousand  years  ago,  and 
which  has  been  fulfilling  from  that  time  to  this 
— ^^  Egypt  shall  be  the  basest  of  the  kingdoms, 
neither  shall  it  exalt  itself  any  more  above  the 
nations — there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.**— This  you  may  call  a  dream,  a 
vision,  a  lie  ;  I  esteem  it  a  wonderful  prophecy ; 
for  "  as  is  the  prophecy,  so  has  been  the  event. 
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Egypt  was  conquered  by  the  Babylonians ;  and 
after  the  Babylonians  by  the  Persians  i  ai^  after 
the  Persians  it  became  subject  to  the  Macedo- 
nians ;  and  after  die  Macedonians  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  after  the  Romans  to  the  Saracens; 
and  then  to  the  Mamelukes ;  and  is  now  a  pro-^ 
vince  of  the  Turkish  empire/* 

Suffer  pie  to  produce  to  you  from  this  author 
not  an  enigmatical  letter  to  Daniel  respecting 
the  recovery  of  Jerusalem^  from  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  but  an  enigmatical  prophecy 
concerning  Zedekiah  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  be- 
fore it  was  taken  by  the  Chaldeans. — ^^I  will 
bring  him  (Zedekiah)  to  Babylon,  to  the  land 
of  the  Chaldeans;  yet  shall  he  not  see  it,  though 
he  shall  die  there/*— How !  not  see  Babylon, 
when  he  should  die  there !  How,  moreover,  is 
this  consistent,  you  may  ask,  with  what  Jeremiah 
had  foretold — ^that  Zedekiah  should  see  the  eyes 
of  the  king  of  Babylon  ? — This  darkness  of  ex- 
pression, and  apparent  contradiction  between 
the  two  prophets,  induced  Zedekiah  (as  Josephus 
informs  us)  to  give  no  credit  to  either  of  them  : 
yet  he  unhappily  experienced,  and  the  &ct  is 

worthy  your  observation,  the  truth  of  them  both. 

8 
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He  saw  the  eyes  of  the  king  of  Babylon ,  not  at 
Babylon,  but  at  Riblah  ;  his  eyes  were  there  put 
out ;  and  he  was  carried  to  Babylon,  yet  he  saw 
it  not ;  and  thus  were  the  predictions  of  both 
the  prophets  verified,  and  the  enigma  of  Ezekiel 
explained. 

As  to  your  wonderful  discovery  that  the  pro- 
phecy of  Jonah  is  a  book  of  some  gentile,  **  and 
that  it  has  been  written  as  a  fable,  to  expose  the 
nonsense,  and  to  satirise  the  vicious  and  malig- 
nant character  of  a  Bible  prophet,  or  a  predict- 
ing priest,**  I  shall  put  it,  covered  with  heUeborej 
for  the  service  of  its  author,  on  the  same  shelf 
with  your  hypothesis  concerning  the  conspiracy, 
of  Daniel  and  Ezekiel,  and  shall  not  say  another 
word  about  it. 

Yoi|  conclude  your  objections  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  a  triumphant  style  ;  an  angry  oppo- 
nent would  say,  in  a  style  of  extreme  arrogance, 
and  sottish  self-sufficiency — "  I  have  gone,^*  you  ^  ^ 
say,  "  through  the  Bible  (mistaking  here,  as  in 
other  places,  the  Old  Testament  for  the  Bible) 
as  a  man  would  go  through  a  wood,  with  an  axe 
on  his  shoulders,  and  fell  trees ;  here  they  lie ; 
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and  the  priests  if  they  can  may  replant  them. 
They  may,  perhaps,  stick  them  in  the  ground, 
but  they  will  ngver  grow." — And  is  it  possible 
that  you  should  think  so  highly  of  your  per- 
formance, as  to  believe,- that  you  have  thereby 
demolished  the   authority   of   a  book,    which. 
Newton  himself  esteemed  the  most  authentic 
of  all  histories ;  which,  by  its  celestial  light,  illu- 
mines the  darkest  ages  of  antiquity  j  which  is 
the  touchstone  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  distin- 
guish between  true  and  fabulous  theology,  be- 
tween the  God  of  Israel,  holy,  just,  and  good, 
and  the  impure  rabble  of  heathen  Baalim ;  which 
has  been  thought,  by  competent  judges,  to  have 
afforded  matter  for  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  afoun- 
dation  for  the  philosophy  of  Plato ;  which  has 
been   illustrated  by  the  labour  of  learning,  in 
all  ages  and  countries ;  and,  been  admired  and 
venerated  for  its  piety,  its  sublimity,  its  veracity, 
by  all  who  were  able  to  read  and  understand  it  ? 
No,  Sir ;    you  have  gone  indeed  through  the 
wood,  with  the  best  intention  in  the  world  to  cut 
it  down;  but  you  have  merely  busied. yourself  in 
exposing  to  vulgar  contempt  a  few  unsightly 
shrubs,  which  good  men  had  wisely  concealed 
from  public  view  j  you  have  entangled  yourself 
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in  thickets  of  thorns  and  briars;  you  have  lost 
your  way  on  the  mountains  pf  Lebanon ;  the 
goodly  cedar  trees  whereof,  lamenting  the  mad- 
ness, and  pitying  the  blindness  of  your  rage 
against  them,  have  scorned  the  blunt  edge  and 
the  base  temper  of  your  axe,  and  laughed  un-: 
hurt  at  the  feebleness  of  your  stroke.  , 

In  plain  language,  you  have  gone  through  the 
Old  Testament  hunting  after  difficulties,  and  you 
have  found  some  real  ones  ;  these  you  have  en- 
deavoured to  magnify  into  insurmountable  ob- 
jections  to  the  authority  of  the  whole  book. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  Old  Testament  is 
composed  of  several  books,  written  by  different 
authors,  and  at  different  periods,  from  Moses  to 
Malachi,  comprising  an  abstracted  history  of  a 
particular  nation  for  .above  a  thousand  years,  I 
think  the  real  difficulties  which  occur  in  it  are 
much  fewer,  and  of  much  less  importance,  than 
^uld  reasonably  have  been  expected.  Apparent 
difficulties  you  have  represented  as  real  ones, 
without  hinting  at  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  explained.  You  havei  ridiculed  things 
held  most  sacred^  and  calumniated  character 
esteemed  most  venerable ;  you  have  excitied  the 

u 
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9CO^  of  the  profane }  increased  the  scepticism 
of  the  doubtful ;   shaken  the  faith  of  the  un- 
learned ;  suggested  cavils  to  the  ^^  disputers  of 
tfaid  world  ;'^  and  perplexed  the  minds  of  honest 
men  who  wish  to  worship  the  God  of  their  fitthers 
in  sincerity  and  truA. — >This  and  more  you  have 
done  in  going  throu^  the  Old  Testament ;  but 
you  have  not  so  much  as  glanced  at  the  great 
design  of  the  whole,  at  the  harmony  and  mutual 
dependence  of  the  several  parts.    You  have  said 
nothing  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  selecting  a 
pftrticukr  people  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  not 
fte  tlieir  own  sidtes,  but  that  they  might  witness 
to  the  whole  world,  in  successive  ages,  his  exist- 
ence  stnd  attributes )  that  they  might  be  an  in^ 
strurtient  of  •subverting  idolatry,  of  declaring  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Israel  throughout  the  whole 
earth.      it  was   through   this   nation  that  the 
Egyptians  uaw.  the  wonders  of  God ;   that  the 
Canaailites  (whom  wickedness  had  made  a  re- 
phrach  to  human  nature)  felt  his  judgments^ 
fJiat  the  Babylonians  issued  their  decrees — **That 
none  ishould  dare  to  speak  amiss  of  the  God  of 
Israel — that  all  should  fear  and  tremble  before 
him*^^*-and  it  is  throu^  them  that  you  and  I> 
and  all  the  world,  are  i^ot  at  this  day  wordbiippers 
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of  idols.  You  have  said  nothing  of  the  goodness 
of  Grod  in  promising,  that,  through  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
blessed ;  that  the  desire  of  all  nations,  the  blessing 
of  Abraham  to  the  gentiles,  should  come.  You 
have  passed  by  all  the  prophecies  respecting  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah ;  though  they  absolutely 
fixed  the  time  of  his  coming,  and  of  his  being 
cut  off;  described  his  office,  character,  condition, 
sufferings,  and  death,  in  so  circumstantial  a  n^an- 
ner,  that  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the 
accuracy  of  their  completion  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  You  have  neglected  noticing 
the  testimony  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  to  the 
truth  both  of  the  natural  and  miraculous  facts 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  That  we  may' 
better  judge  of  the  weight  of  this  testimony,  let 
us  suppose  that  God  should  now  manifest  himself 
to  us,  as  we  contend  he  did  to  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  in  the  desert,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ? 
and  that  he  should  continue  these  manifesta- 
tions of  himself  to  our  posterity  for  a  thousand 
years  or  more,  punishing  or  rewarding  them  ac- 
cording  as  they  disobeyed  or  obeyed  his  com- 
mands ;  what  would  you  expect  should  be  the 
issue  ?    You  would  expect  that  our  posterity 

u  2 
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would,  in  the  remotest  period  of  time,  adhere 
to  their  God,  and  maintain  against  all  opponents 
the  truth  of  the  books  in  which  the  dispensations 
of  God  to  us  and  to  our  successors  had  been  re- 
Gordedr  They  would  not  yield  to  the  objections 
of  men,  who,  not  having  experienced  the  same 
divine  government,  should,  for  want  of  such  ex- 
perience, refuse  Ussent  to  their  testimony.  No ; 
they  would  be  to  the  then  surrounding  nations, 
what  the  Jews  are  to  us,  witnesses  of  the  exists 
ence  and  of  the  moral  govemmept  of  God. 


LETTER   VII. 


"  The  New  Testament,  they  tell  us,  is  founded 
upon  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  j  if  so,  it  must 
follow  the  fate  of  its  foundation/*— Thus  you 
open  your  attack  upon  the  New  Testament  j  and 
I  agree  with  you,  that  the  New  Testament  must 
follow  the  fate  of  the  Old  j  and  that  fate  is  to 
remain  unimpaired  by  such  efforts  as  you  have 
made  against  it.  The  New  Testament,  however, 
is  not  founded  solely  on  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old.  If  an  heathen  from  Athens  or  Rome^  who 
had  never  heard  of  the  prophecies  of  •the  Old 
Testament,  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  mi- 
racles of  Jesus,  he  would  have  made  the  same 
conclusion  that  the  Jew  Nicodemus  did-"  Rabbi, 
we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God  j 
for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou 
doest,  except  God  be  withTiim.** — Our  Saviom: 
tells  the  Jews — ^^  Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye 
would  have  believed  me  j  for  he  wrote  of  me'* — 
and  he  bids  them  search  the  Scriptures  i  for  they 
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testified  of  him ;— but,  notwithstanding  this  ap- 
peal to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Jesus  said  to  the  Jews,  "  Though  ye  believe  not 
me,  believe  the  works  *' — ^^  believe  me  for  the 
very  works'  sake  '* — "  if  I  had  not  done  among 
them  the  works  which  none  other  man  did,  they 
had  not  had  sin/' — These  are  sufficient  proo& 
that  the  truth  of  Christ's  mission  was  not  even 
to  the  Jews,  much  less  to  the  gentiles,  founded 
solely  on  the  truth  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament.  So  that  if  you  could  prove  some 
of  lliese  prophecies  to  have  been  misapplied, 
and  not  completed  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion  would  not  thereby 

be  overturned. — That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
person,  in  whom  all  the  prophecies,  direct  and 

typical,  in  the  Old  Testament,  respecting  the 
Messiah,  were  fulfilled,  is  a  proposition  founded 
on  those  prophecies,  and  to  be  proved  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  history  of  his  life.  That 
Jesus  was  a  prophet  sent  from  God,  is  one  pro- 
position—that Jesus  was  the  prophet,  the  Mes- 
siah,  is  another:  and  though  he  certainly  was 
both  a  prophet  and  the  prophet,  yet  the  founda- 
tions  of  the  proof  of  these  propositions  are  sepa- 
rate and  distinct. 
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The  "  mere  existence  of  such  a  woman  as 
Mary,  and  of  such  a  man  as  Joseph,  and  Jesus, 
is,'*  you  say,  "  a  matter  q{  indifference,  about 
which  there  is  no  ground  either  to  believe  or  to 
disbelieve." — Belief  is  different  from  knowledge, 
with  which  you  here  seem  to  confound  it.     We 
know  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part^-* 
and  we  know  that  all  the  angles  in  the  same 
segment  of  a  circle  are  equal  to  each  other^ — ^we 
have  intuition  and  demonstration  as  grounds  of 
this  knowledge  ;  but  is  there  no  ground  for  be* 
lief  of  past  or  future  existence  ?    Is  there  no 
ground  for  believing  that  the  sun  will  exist  to- 
morrow, and  that  your  father  existed  before  you  ? 
You  condescend,  however,  to  think  it  probable, 
that  there  were  such  persons  as  Mary,  Joseph, 
and  Jesus  ;  and,  without  troubling  yourself  about 
their  existence  or  non^xistence,/kssuming,  as  it 
were,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  but  without  po- 
sitively granting,  their  existence,  you  proceed  to 
inform  us,  <*  that  it  is  the  fable  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  told  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  wild  and 
visionary  doctrine  raised  thereon,'*  against  which 
you  contend.     You  will  not  repute  it  a  fable, 
that  there  was  such  a  man  as  Jesus  Christ  j  that 
he  lived  in  Judea  near  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago }  that  he  went  about  doing  good,  and  preach- 
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ing,  not  .only  in  the  villages  of  Galilee,  but  in 
the  city.of  Jerusalem  5  that  he  had  several  fol- 
lowers who  constantly  attended  him  ;  that  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Pontius  Pilate  ;  that  his  disciples 
were  numerous  a  few  years  after  his  death,  not 
only  in  Judea,  but  in  Rome  the  capital  of  .the 
world,  and  in  every  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire }  that  a  particular  day  has  been  observed  in 
a  religious  .manner  by  all  his  followers,  in  com- 
memoration of  a  real  or  supposed  resurrection  ; 
and  that,  the  constant  celebration  of  baptism, 
and  of  the  Lord's  supper,  nay  be  traced  back 
from  the  present  time  to  him,  as  the  author  of 
those  institutions.     These  things  constitute,  I 
suppose,  no  part  of  your  fable ;  and  if  these 
things  be  facts,  they  will,  when  maturely  consi- 
dered, draw  after  them  so  many  other  things  re- 
lated in  the  New  Testament  concerning  Jesus, 
that  there  will  be  left  for  your  fable  but  very 
scanty  materials,  which  will  require  great  fertility 
of  invention  before  you  will  dress  them  up  into 
any  form  which  will  not  disgust  even  a  superfi- 
cial observer. 

The  miraculous  conception  you  esteem  a  fable, 
and  in  your  mind  it  is  an  obscene  fable.--*Impure 
indeed  must  that  man's  imagination  be,  who  can 
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discover  any  obscenity  in'  the  angePs  declaration 
to  Mary — **  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon 
thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  over- 
shadow thee :  therefore  that  Holy  thing  which 
shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of 
God/'— I  wonder  you  do  not  find  obscenity  in 
Genesis,  where  it  is  said,  "  The  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,*'  and  brought 
order  out  of  confusion,  a  world  out  of  a  chaos, 
by  his  fostering  influence.     As  to  the  Christian 

ft 

faith  being  built  upon  the  heathen  mythology, 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  assertion  5 
there  would  have  been  some  for  saying,  that 
much  of  the  heathen  mythology  was  built  upon 
the  events  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 

You  come  now  to  a  demonstration,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing',  to  a  proposition 
which  cannot,  you  say,  be  controverted  : — first, 
"  That  the  agreement  of  all  the  parts  of  a  story 
does  not  pr6ve  that  story  to  be  true,  because  the 
parts  may  agree  and  the  whole  may  be  false  j — 
secondly.  That  the  disagreement  of  the  parts  of 
a  story  proves  that  the  whole  cannot  be  true. 
The  agreement  does  not  prove  truth,  but  the  dis- 
agreement proves  &lsehoQd  positively/'    Great 
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use,  I  perceive,  is  to  be  made  of  this  proposition* 
You  will  pardon  my  unskilfulness  in  dialectics, 
if  I  presume  to  controvert  the  truth  of  this  ab- 
stract proposition,  as  applied  to  any  purpose  in 
life.  The  agreement  of  the  parts  of  a  story  im- 
plies that  the  story  has  been  told  by,  at  least, 
two  persons  (the  life  of  Doctor  Johnson,  for  in- 
stance, by  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Boswell). 
Now  I  think  it  scarcely  possible  for  even  two  per* 
sons,  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  if  there  are 
more  than  two,  to  write  the  history  of  the  life  of 
any  one  of  their  acquaintance,  without  there  be- 
ing a  considerable  difference  between  them,  with 
respect  to  the  number  and  order  of  the  incidents 
of  his  life.  Some  things  will  be  omitted  by  one, 
and  mentioned  by  the  other ;  some  things  will 
be  briefly  touched  by  one,  and  the  same  things 
will  be  circumstantially  detailed  by  the  other; 
the  same  things,  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
same  way  by  them  both,  may  not  be  mentioned  as 
hsLving  happened  exactly  at  the  same  point  of 
time ;  with  other  possible  and  probable  differ- 
ences. But  these  real  or  apparent  difficulties, 
in  minute  circumstances,  will  not  invalidate  their 
testimony  as  to  the  material  transactions  of  his 
life,  much  less  will  they  render  the  whole  of  it  a 
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fable.  If  several  independent  witnesses,  of  fair 
character,  should  agree  in  all  the  parts  of  a  story, 
(in  testifying,  for  instance,  that  a  murder  or  a 
robbery  was  committed  at  a  particular  time,  in 
a  particular  place,  and  by  a  certain  individual,) 
every  court  of  justice  in  the  world  would  admit 
the  fact,  notwithstanding  the  abstract  possibility 
of  the  whole  being  false  : — again,  if  several  ho- 
nest men  should  agree  in  saying,  that  the/ saw 
the  king  of  France  beheaded,  though  they  should 
disagree  as  to  the  figure  of  the  guillotine,  or  the 
size  of  his  executioner,  as  to  the  king's  hands 
being  bound  or  loose,  as  to  his  being  composed 
or  agitated  in  ascending  the  scaffold,  yet  every 
court  of  justice  in  the  world  would  think,  that 
such  difference,  respecting  the  Qircumstances  of 
the  fact,  did  not  invalidate  the  evidence  respect* 
ing  the  feet  itself.  When  you  speak  of  the  ^ole 
of  a  story,  you  cannot  mean  every  particular  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  story,  but  not  es- 
sential to  it ;  you  must  mean  the  pith  and  mar- 
row of  the  story ;  for  it  would  be  impossible  to 
establish  the  truth  of  any  fact,  (of  Admirals  Byng 
or  Keppel,  for  example,  having  neglected  or  not 
neglected  their  duty,)  if  a  disagreement  in  fiie 
evidence  of  witnesses,  in  minute  points,  shouU 
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be  considered  as  annihilating  the  weight  of  their 
evidence  in  ^points  of  importance.  In  a  word, 
the  relation  of  a  fact  differs  essentially  from  the 
demonstration  of  a  theorem.  If  one  step  is  left 
out,  one  link  in  the  chain  of  ideas  constituting 
a  demonstration  is  omitted,  the  conclusion  will 
be  destroyed;  but  a  fact  may  be  established, 
notwithstanding  a  disagreement  of  the  witnes- 
ses in  certain  trifling  particulars  of  their  evidence 
suspecting  it. 

You  apply  your  incontrovertible  proposition  to 
the  genealogies  of  Christ  given  by  Matthew  and 
Luke — there  is  a  disagreement  between  them; 
therefore,  you  say,  "  If  Matthew  speak  truth, 
Luke  speaks  falsehood ;  and  if  Luke  speak  truth, 
Matthew  speaks  falsehood:  and  thence  there 
is  no  authority  for  believing  either ;  and  if  they 
cannot  be  believed  even  in  the  very  first  thing 
they  say  and  set  out  to  prove,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  be  believed  in  any  thing  tHey  say 
afterwards.**  I  cannot  admit  either  your  pre- 
mises or  your  conclusion ; — not  your  conclusion; 
because  two  authws,  who  differ  in  tracing  back 
the  pedigree  of  an  individual  for  above  a  thousand 
years,  cannot,  on  that  account,  be  esteemed  in- 
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competent  to  bear  testimony  to  the  transactions 
of  his  life,  unless  an  intention  to  falsify  could  be 
proved  against  them.    If  two  Welsh  historians 
should  at  this  time  write  the  life  of  any  remark- 
able man  of  their  country,  who  had  been  dead 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  should,  through  dif- 
ferent branches  of  their  genealogical  tree,  carry 
up  their  pedigree  to  Cadwatton^  would  they,  on 
account  of  that  difference,  be  discredited  in  every 
thing  they  said  ?  Might  it  not  be  believed  that  they 
gave  the  pedigree  as  they  had  found  it  recorded 
in  different  instruments,  but  without  the  least, 
intention  to  write  a  falsehood  ? — I  cannot  admit 
your  premises  j  because  Matthew  speaks  truth, 
and  Luke  speaks  truth,  though  they  do  not  speak 
the  same  truth  ;  Matthew  givii^  the  genealogy 
of  Joseph  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus,  and  Luke 
giving  the  genealogy  of  Mary  the  real  mother 
of  Jesus.     If  you  will  not  admit  this,  other  ex- 
planations of  the  difficulty  might  be  given  j  but 
I  hold  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  authors  had 
no  design  to  deceive  the  reader,  that  they  took 
their  accounts  from  the  public  registers,  which 
were  carefully  kept,  and  that  had  they  been  fe- 
bricators  of  these  genealogies,  they  would  have 
been  exposed  at  the  time  to  instant  detection ; 
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and  the  certainty  of  that  detection  would  have 
prevented  them  from  making  the  attempt  to  im- 
pose a  &lse  genealogy  on  the  Jewish  nation. 

But  that  you  may  .effectually  overthrow  the 
credit  of  these  genealogies;  you  make  the  fi>Uow- 
ing  calculation :— ^*  From  the  birth  of  David  to 
the  birth  of  Christ  is  upwards  of  1080  years ; 
and  as  there  were  but  27  foil  generations,  to 
find  the  average  age  of  each  person  mentioned 
in  St.  Matthew^s  list  at  the  time  his  first  son 
was  bom,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  1080 
by  27,  which  gives  40  years  for  each  person. 
As  the  life4ime  of  man  was  then  but  of  the 
same  extent  it  is  now,  it  is  an  absurdity  to 
suppose,  that  27  generations  should  all  be  old 
batchelors,  before  they  married.   So  far  from  this 
genealogy  being  a  solemn  truth,  it  is  not  even  a 
reasonable  lie.*' — TTiis  argument  assumes  the 
appearance  of  arithmetical  accuracy,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  in  a  style  wliich  even  its  truth  would 
not  excuse  -z — ^yet  the  argument  is  good  for  no- 
thing, and  the  conclusion  is  not  true.  You  have 
read  the  Bible  with  some  attention ;  and  you  are 
extremely  liberal  in  imputing  to  it  lies  and  ab- 
surdities; read  it  over  again,  especially  the  books 
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of  the  Chronicles,  and  you  will  there  find,  that, 
in  the  genealogical  list  of  St.  Matthew^  three 
generations  are  omitted  between  Joram  and 
Ozias  J  Joram  was  the  father  of  Azariah,  A2a- 
riah  of  Joash,  Joash  of  Amaziah,  and  Amazii^ 
of  Ozias. — I  inquire  not,  in  this  place,  whence 
this  omission  proceeded  ;  whether  it  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  an  error  in  the  genealogical  tables 
from  whence  Matthew  took  his  account,  or  to  a 
corruption  of  the  text  of  the  evangelist :  utill  it 
is  an  omission.  Now  if  you  will  add  these  three 
generations  to  the  27  you  mention,  and  divide 
1080  by  SO,  ydu  will  find  the  average  age  when 
these  Jews  had  each  of  them  liieir  first  son  bom 
was  36.  They  married  sooner  than  they  ought 
to  have  done,  according  to  Aristotle,  who  fixes 
thirty-seven  as  the  most  proper  age,  when  a  man 
should  marry.  Nor  was  it  necessary  that  they 
should  have  been  old  batchelors,  though  each  o^T 
them  had  not  a  son  to  succeed  him  till  he  was 
thirty-six;  they  might  have  been  mairied  at 
twenty,  without  having  a  son  till  they  were  forty. 
You  assume  in  your  argument,  that  the  first  bom 
son  succeeded  the  faliier  in  the  list — this  is  not 
tme.  Solomon  succeeded  David }  yet  David  had 
at  least  six  sons,  who  were  gro¥m  to  manliood 
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before  Solomon  was  born ;  and  Rehoboam  had  at 
least  three  sons  before  he  had  Abia  (Abijah)  who 
succeeded  him. — It  is  needless  to  cite  more  in- 
stances  to  this  purpose  ;  but  from  these,  and 
other  circumstances  which  might  be  insisted  up- 
on, I  can  see  no  ground  for  believing,  that  Ihe 
genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  mentioned  by  St.  Mat- 
thew, is  not  a  solemn  truth. 

You  insist  much  upon  some  things  being  men- 
tioned  by  one  evangelist,  which  are  not  men- 
tioned by  all  or  by  any  of  the  others :  arid  you 
take  this  to  be  9,  reason  why  we  should  consider 
the  gospels,  not  as  the  works  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  but  as  the  productions  of  some 
unconnected  individuals,  each  of  whom  made  his 
own  legend.  I  do  not  admit  the  truth  of  this 
supposition  ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  it  as 
an  argument  against  yourself— it  removes  every 
possible  suspicion  of  fraud  and  imposture,  and 
confirms  the  gospel  history  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner. Four  unconnected  individuals  have  each 
written  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Jesus ;  from  what-  . 
ever  source  they  derived  tiieir  materials,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  agree  in  a  great  many  particulars 
of  the  last  importance  j  such  as  the  purity  of  his 
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manners ;  the  sanctity  of  bis  doctrines ;  the  mul^ 
titude  and  publicity  of  his  miracles ;  the  perse* 
cuting  spirit  of  his  enemies ;  the  manner  of  his 
death  ;  and  the  certainty .  of  his  resurrection : 
and  whilst  they  agree  in  these  great  points^. their, 
disagreement  in  points  of  little  consequence  is 
rather  a  confirmation  of  the  truth,  than  an  indi« 
cation  of  the  falsehood,  of  their  several  accounts. 
— Had  they  agreed  in  nothing,  their  testimony 
ought  to  have  been  rejected  as  al^endary  tale ; 
had  they  agreed  in  every  thing,  it  might  have 
been  suspected,  that,  instead  of  unconnected  in- 
dividuals, they  were  a  set  of  impostors.  The 
manner  in  which  the  evangelists  liave  recorded 
the  particulars  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  is  wholly 
conformable  to  what  we  experience  in  other  bio- 
graphers, and  claims  our  highest  assent  to  its 
truth ;  notwithstanding  the  force  of  your  incon- 
trovertible proposition. 

As  an  instance  of  contradiction  between  the 
evangelists,  you  tell  us,  that  Matthew  says,  the 
angel  announcing  the  immaculate  conception 
afipeBLTed  unto  Joseph  i  but  Luke  says,  he  ap-- 
peared  unto  Marf.-^The  angel.  Sir,  appeare4 
unto  them  bothj  to  Mary  when  he  informed 
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c«ive  H  "mti  i  ^4ldS0pb,  ^ome^tiDtidiBiaAarMMir^, 

terite  4diie  Imd  pK8»A  a>vi$tt  of -t^eemoiitiis ^toiiier 
Mttitfn  ^«it>€Ch.    it4felgbtiia^  Vecll  «pbe(lKL, 

fcttdymir  Sibl^,  «fou  ^eould  not^boM  4Mm£baaded 
1tos6Q$btioiJdy  dittiirct  appeaiSMies;  botcwoo, 
«!r»i  <if  4^iK}Gur,  4i«  &ble  to  ^omtsilkmL    Who, 

wjr  4ibie  wm  gotten  (witb^^httdibrjra^f^ati^^lViui, 
btityMM^,:^«<^eukl  6¥S0r  bai»  msktidoK  qgueatfan 
SD  abomisAUy'ilidi^citst  aiid)pro&^  iAyHMt 

iumtttfdeHbe'«9Mria,'tlt«t  the  Hi^ly JpintitftGnil 

tet  «r  Ma^^elli,  JftMH^bidi  jwi  una  to  rji^e 
derivea^y^ttr^iaea'^  ft. 

♦  ••  ■ 
The  stoiy  of  the  massacre  of  the  young  chiU 

We  WOM'^ve  o^  ^  >(ikt0iy  if '^)(<e>»^AMtf  to^gt. 
mii&6t8'i(ej0(«eMiiby«i47-ooe'iutt(HJan.  9llsi^ 
iSn&fp^&bsa^ed  iife'gospi^  tolbe^eif«,  Kaaii  ;^p«t 
Af^ifin  nkM  ef  "fl/'dteHmstanae.  'i^  tj9tji4i  fi)M>v 


mu^ji^O^  bad  |i  ipQl«Q9b(^  jiieBi^qgjIiitt^ ;  ^^^ 
gentile  converts  were  less  interested  in  j^^ 
event  The  evangelists  were  not  writing  the  life 
of  {Jerod^  hut  of  J[em;  it  »  W)  wpo4«i*  ll&at 
thfiy  omitted,  oboy^  hdii  a  cdo&usy  .after  the 
death-of  Hacod,  an  tnstanpeivf  hi9^UQlt}r,  ji^bicb 
was  not  essentially  connected  witii  tiimt  fluiv^flt* 
Hhe  ^oiafisacEe,  ^however,  yiM  fit§A^Mf  Im^mn 
even  at  Rome ;  and  it  t»as  cetitaUily  oorre- 
i|pondent  to  the  charac^r  of  Herod.  John, 
yofi  jay,  at  t}ie  time  of  the  massacre,  ^^  was  un- 
der two  ^eacs  of  age,  and  yet  be  (s^oaped  ;  .90 
that  the  story  circumstantidlLy  belies  itself.*! — 
John  was  six  months  cider  than  Je3U3 :  and  you 
cannot  prove  that  he  was  iiot  >beyond;tbe  age  to 
which  the  order  of  Jderodexteui^d ;  itiHtQb»bly 
reached  1^0  &rtherithan  to  thq^  who  bad  (com- 
pleted tjMir  first  year,  witl|out  including  tbofp 
whoihad  ^nter^d  upoatheir  seccwd :  but  without 
insisting  upon  th]^,.atill  I. contend  that  you  can- 
not prove  John  to  havie. been  unijitr.two  yfitttri9;0f 
age  at  the  ^time  of  th^  fliassacie;  and  I-ijould 
give  many  probable  reasons  to  the  ^ontfstfy. 
Nor  is  it  i^ertaia  that  Jqhn  waa,  at  that  time, 
in.  that  part  of^the^cpunitry  to  whichthejcdict.of 
iUiod  idxipaiaA.    fiut/thece  «would<beao,end 

X2 
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of  answering,  at  length,  all  your  little  objec^ 
tions. 

No  two  of  the  evangelists,  you  observe,  agree 
in  reciting,  exactly  in  the  same  words j  the  written 
inscription  which  was  put  over  Christ  when  he 
was  crucified.-^I  admit  that  there  is  an  unessen- 
tial verbal  difference ;  and  are  you  certain  that 
there  was  not  a  verbal  difference  in  the  inscrip- 
tions themselves  ? — One  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
another  in  Greek,  another  in  Latin  ;  and  though 
they  had  all  the  same  meaning,  yet  it  is  probable, 
that,  if  two  men  had  translated,  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Latin  into  Greek,  there  would  have  been  a 
verbal  difference  between  their  translations.  You 
have  rendered  yourself  £imous  by  writing  a  book 
called — Tlie  Rights  of  Man :— had  you  been 
guillotined  by  Robespierre,  with  this  title,  written 
in  French,  EngHsh,  and  German,  and  affixed  to 
the  guillotine — Thomas  Paine,  of  America,  au- 
thor of  the  Rights  of  Man — and  had  four  per- 
sons, some  of  whom  had  seen  the  execution,  and 
the  rest  had  heard  of  it  from  eye-witnesses,  writ- 
ten short  accounts  of  your  life  twenty  years  or 
more  after  your  death,  and  one  had  said  the  in*^ 
scription  was— This  is  Thomas  Paine,  the  author 
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of  The  Rights  of  Man — ^another.  The  author  of 
The  Rights  of  Man — a  third,  This  is  the  author 
of  The  Rights  of  Man — and  a  fourth,  Thomas 
Paine,  of  America,  the  author  of  The  Rights  of 
Man — would  any  man  of  common  sense  have 
doubted,  on  account  of  this  disagreement,  the 
veracity  of  the  authors  in  writiog  your  life  ?-^ 
"  The  only  one,*'  you  tell  us, "  of  the  men  called 
apostles,  who  appears  to  have  been  near  the  spot 
where  Jesus  was  crucified, .  was  Peter." — This 
your  assertion  is  not  true — we  do  not  know,  that 
Peter  was  present  at  the  crucifixion ;  but  we  do 
know  that  John,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved, 
was  present ;  for  Jesus  spoke  to  him  from  the 
cross. — You  go  on,  "  But  why  should  we  believe 
Peter,  convicted  by  their  own  account  of  per- 
jury, in  swearing  that  he  knew  Dot  Jesus  ?*'    I 
will  tell  you  why — ^because  Peter  sincerely  re- 
pented of  the  wickedness  into  which  he  hitd  been 
betrayed  through-fear  for  his  life,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  the 
Chrtetian  religion. 

But  the  evangelists  disagree,  you  say,  not  only 
as  to  the  superscriptito  on  the  cross,  but  as  to. 
the  time  of  the  cracifixion,  <<Mark  saying  it  waft 
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it  tb^  (Mnit  hour  ^rAtte  ia  tbir  af^frriMigi)  aitd 
JoHif  St  C&d^'si^tfi  hdot  (twel^y  as  y(S6^  aij^poi^y 
stBodii)."  Yibrioub  toluttdds  kaft^  b&ii  ^vdn 
U  &A9  (fiffl((UIt^,  flOfUr  of  ^idi  tatislied  Dveft^ 
MddlMMj  iMdif  bss  eaii  it  be^  ^i^WDted  thib 

tiff  (rf"  dwtt  idNMild  iilHaify  yoiQ }  but  tUere  is  k 
Mlbfibfa  AM  ni»tit!«(l  by  trfm^  hr  \vMtfi  nnM^  jer- 
is^Hm^  »Ml»hliKrtRt£^e&b#d^T&at  Jobtat^  ^im%|f 
His  guilt)e)  iA  MA^  t»id  tbe  Romed'  meAM  of 
ebfitptr^kg  i^e  $  w&i«^  ^«ra§  ^  Mmt-  as  otir 
dull  1  iM  ^lA  h^  ttw  sixth  hdor,  ihmi  fesm.  una 

d^  mt^eil^  i  flf%  iniehiydfadfi  thde  fi>wfr  disid 
akh,  wHlnf  Kf  iHi#  lifaeiflisdy  hdintg  elB^oyid  la 

eB%  libotfla  Big  itilt  mteeoM  rtdh^isMiMy^  itcRsft 

dot  jfdl!^  ^Kt  It  "(Htf  9I^34'  r^attt  m>  :■  and  tf 
it  ibdald;  lb)e  ffiMH  ^tfteft^  ire  ehlbift^oll  df  J«^ 
{M%  iral  uM  eS  {Ulb6t€A  ^6rSbyi 

r-  •        •  •         •  -  -  .  .* 

I  cliiii»K^  lb  iAis  filaafv  ODdt  tei!iarkid$  ^ifm 
circumstances  attending  the  cftoltdi^%  ^ft&^h 
are  so  natural,  that  we  might  have  wondered  if 

m^  lad  tm  seeaimsdi   Of  aft  \tm  ^HiHi^  of 

MfiS,  'Jdhn  ^f§S  b^Ofed  bj^  mm  t»Ml  U  ^cttid^ 
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ktttdnesi^  there  ean  be  litde  4embt  that  the  iti^d 
was  Mctprocal.  Now  whonr  should  we  ^spaot  to 
betheattiendanta  of  Jesus^hi  hii^lasS  suflhtii^f 
¥%ora  ba«  Jbbn  tfiefriedd  (tf  bfUMbeaii  f^miaia 
but  his  mother,  whose  sottt  waa^  fiow  pierced 
through  by  the  sword  of  sorrow,  which  Simeon 
had  foreCcdd  ^— Wheiir  But  fliede^  wh^  had  Been 
aMaehad^  te  hiov  ^ougfi  hft^  who,-  hat^  %Mti 
heated  l^  hha  €f  thei»  mffipini%K<s^  lirereinipelltsd 
kif  gratiVade  f o^mimsfier  fo  hitn  eiAeir  snbstanee, 
te  to  ateMti^fid^affhis  wants^f^Thesewo^llrfe 
pecsc^a  w&onr  we  sKotdd  band  expected  to  hate 
attttfidBd  hia  ^xeentibn^  ^  and  Aese  i(rete  there; 
To  iwbeoi  wtmld  An  ei^pirrng^son,  of  thfe  best  k^ 
ftiatioiid^  recommend  a  poor,  and,  probafcljr,  ^ 
wiffowad^  fliMlher^  but  to  his  warmeist  friend  M^ 
AnJDhis  £d  JaseHi— UtemiiadfliF  of  lite  extremity 
ef  hie  ewtii  twtut^,  and  anxious  to  alteiriate  fie 
bwdM  ef  hdr  serMWs,  and  taproteciherdd  agfe 
frem  f6fiai?e  waiit  arid  misery,  he  said  to  Ms  be- 
lof^d  dis€^ae^->^  BehdU  thy  mother!'  and'  ftMii 
«heft  h^ur  lAiat  dSoeipte  foek  her  to  Ms  o^  hontie;^ 
i  ewa  te  yoe,  diat  sUeb  inirtances  asr  these,'  of 
thi  eittriforfltitf  jflf  events  to  our  probabte  (eipec- 
Mtotty  a#e  1»  mej^mifeKf  iMf&s  of  lliesinipcifjr 
andt  trudk  df  th^  gespefer  i>M  ^  (mtweigh  a 
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'  thousand  Htde  objections,  arising  from  our  ig- 
norance, of  manners,  times,  and.  circupistances, 
or  from  our  incapacity  to. comprehend  the  means 

.  used  by  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  his  creatures. 

St  Matthew  mentions  several  ipirad^s  which 
attended  our  Saviour's  crucifixion — ^the.  darkness 
which  overspread  the  land— the  rending,  of  the 
veil  of  the  temple — -an  earthqu£^ke  which  reut 
the  rocks — and  the  resurrection  of  many  saints, 
and  their  going  into  the  holy  city—"  Such,"  you 
say,  "  is  the  account  whiqh  this  dashing  writer 
of  the  book  of  Matthew  gives,:  but. in  which  he 
is  not  supported  by  the  writers  of  the  other 
books.*-  This  is  not  a.ccurately  expressed ;  Mat- 
thew is  supported  by  Mark  and  Luke,  with  re- 
spect to  two  of  the  miracles — the  darkness — ^and 
the  rending  of  the  veil ; — and  their  omission  of 
the  others  does  not  prove  that  they  were  either 
ignorant  of  them,  or  disbelieved  them.  I  think 
it  idle  to  pretend  to  say  positively^  what  influ- 
.  enced  them  to  mention  only  two  miracles  j  they 
probably  thought  th^m  sufficient  to  convince  any 
person,,  as  they  convinced  the  centurion,  that 
Jesus   "  was  a  righteous  man" — •"  the  Son  of 
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God.'*    And  these  two  miracles  were  better  cal- 
culated to  produce  general  conviction,  amongst 
the  persons  for  whose  benefit  Mark  and  Luke 
wrote  their  gospels,  than  either  the  earthquake 
or  the  resurrection  of  the  saints.     The  earth- 
quake was,  probably,  confined  to  a  particular 
spot,  and  might,  by  an  objector,  have  been  called 
a  natural  phenomenon  ;  and  those  to  whom  the 
saints  appeared  might,  at  the  time  of  writing  the 
gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  have  been  dead ;  but 
the  darkness  must  have  been  generally  known 
and   remembered ;  and  the  veil  of  the  temple 
might  still  be  preserved  at  the  time  these  authors 
wrote. — As  to  John  not  mentioning  any  of  these 
miracles — it  is  well  known  that  his  gospel  was 
written  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  other 
gospels  ;  he  has  therefore  omitted  many  things 
which  the  other  three  evangelists  had  related, 
and  he  has  added  several  things  which  they  had 
not  mentioned ;  in  particular,  he  has  added  a 
circumstance  of  great  importance :  he  tells  us 
that  he  saw  one  of  the  soldiers  pierce  the  side  of 
Jesus  with  a  spear,  and  that  blood  and  water 
flowed  through  the  wound ;  and  lest  any  one 
should  doubt  of  the  fiu^t,  from  its  not  being  men- 
tioned by  the  other  evangelists,  he  asserts  it  with 
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peculiar  earnestness*--^  And  he  tfaat  tew  it».  hMt 
record,  and  his  record  'a  true }  jumI  hr  ttno weth 
liiat  he  saith  true,  that  ye  might  believe/^ — ^John 
9im  Ubod  and  water  flowing:  Emm  the  woimd; 
the  blood  is  easily  accounted  for ;  bnt  whence 
came  the  water  }  The  anatomic  teE  us^— that 
it  came  from  the  pericardium; — 99  cendstent  is 
evangelic^  testimony  with  the  mosfc  ciorioos  re- 
seardies  into  mAmdi  science  ! — ^You  amuse  youp- 
s^f  with  the  account  of  what  tlBQ  Scripture  caiis 
m$nff  saints,  and  you  call  att  armff  of  aaihts^  arid 
me  angry  with  Matthew  for  not  having  told  you 
a  great  many  things  about  them. — It  is  rery  pa»- 
sible  that  Matthew  might  have  known  the  £iet 
of  their  resurrection,  without  knowing  every  ttM« 
about  them ;  but  if  he  had  gratified  your  curicr- 
sity  in  every  particular,  £  amof  <^man,thaityom 
woukl  not  have  believed  a  word  of  whdt  he  had 
told  you.  1  have  no  curiosity  ba  the  subject ;  it 
is  enough  £br  me  to  know  thai  ^  Ghriflt  was  the 
first  fruits  of  them  that  slept,*'  and ''  thai  ril  tint 
are  in  the  graves  riiali  bear  Us  voice  and  dudl 
eome  ferth,"  as  these  holy  men  did,  who  httad 
iikt  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  at  his  resarreetiei^ 
and  paaied  from  deatk  to  fife.  If  I  dnral  itiddge 
tttymd£  in  being  wi|i&  zbme  what  ia  wiittea^  I 
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nti^t  be  ible  to  srisWer  AMy  of  your  m^uivr^ 
relative  to  these  saints ;  but  I  dare  net  toOfcb  tbe 
aifk  of  th6  Lord^  I  dAte  tiot  support  fi)6  autiidtit^ 
df  Scriptttffe  hy  thts  b<^iiesi$  of  conj^ttir^  What- 
ever AiAciAisf  ttii^e  may  be  ih  &&s6milSang  ibr 
tbd  ^levice  of  the  other  eviMigelistSy  and  of  St 
PmI  al^b,  m  tbiii  su^ect,  yee  there  is  a  greater 
diffldttlty  iiir  sfr^i[$snig  ijtm  Matthets^  diAmt  gm 
a  true  narration  of  what  had  happened  at  the 
crucifixion.     If  there  had  been  no  supernatural 
darkness,  no  earthquake,  no  rending  of  the  veil 
of  the.  temple,  no  graves  opened,  no  resurrection 
of  holy  men,  no  appearance  of  them  unto  many 
— ^if  none  of  these  things  had  been  true,  or  ra- 
ther if  any  one  of  them  had  been  false,  what 
motive  could  Matthew,  writing  to  the  Jews,  have 
had  for  trumping  up  such  wonderful  stories  ?  He 
wrote,  as  every  man  does,  with  an  intention  to 
be  believed ;  and  yet  every  Jew  hfe  met  would 
have  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  told  him  that 
he  was  a  liar  and  an  impostor.     What  author, 
who  twenty  years  hence  should  address  to  the 
French  nation  an  history  of  Louis  XVI.  would 
venture  to  affirm,  that  when  he  was  beheaded 
there  was  darkness  for  three  hours  over  all  France? 
that  there  was  an  earthquake  ?  that  rocks  were 
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split  ?  graves  opened  ?  and  dead  men  brought  to 
life,  who  appeared  to  many  persons  in  Paris  ?  — 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  suppose,  that  any  one 
would  dare  to  publish  such  obvious  lies  ;  and  I 
think  it  equally  impossible  to  suppose,  that  Mat- 
thew would  have  dared  to  publish  his  account  of 
what  happened  at  the  death  of  Jesus,  had  not 
that  account  been  generally  known  to  be  true. 


LETTER  VITL 


The  "  tale  of  the  resurrection,**  you  say,  "  fol- 
lows that  of  the  crucifixion/' — You  have  accus- 
tomed me  so  much  to  this  kind  of  language,  that 
when  I  find  you  speaking  of  a  tale,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  meeting  with  a  truth.  From  the  ap- 
parent disagreement  in  the  accounts,  which  the 
evangelists  have  given  of  some  circumstances 
respecting  the  resurrection,  you  remark — ^'^If 
the  writers  of  these  books  had  gone  into  any 
court  of  justice  to  prove  an  aUbij  (for  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  an  alibi  that  is  here  attempted  to 
be  proved,  namely,  the  absence  of  a  dead  body 
by  supernatural  m6ans,)  and  had  given  their  evi- 
dence in  the  same  contradictory  manner,  as  it  is 
here  given,  they  would  have  been  in  danger  of 
having  their  ears  cropt  for  perjury,  and  would 
have  justly  deserved  it** — "  hard  words,  or  hang« 
ing,**  it  seems,  if  you  had  been  their  judge.  Now 
I  maintain,  that  it  is  the  brevity  with  which  the 
account  of  the  resurrection  is  given  by  all  the 
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evangelists,  which  has  occasioned  the  seeming 
confusion  ;  and  that  this  confusion  would  have 
been  cleared  upr;9t  9nc^,  if  iife  iwitnesses  of  the 
resurrection  had  been  examined  before  any  judi- 
cature. As  we  cans^  i^tv^  this  vivd  voce  exa- 
mination of  all  the  witnesses,  let  us  call  up  and 
9^9tiqn\i(l\$  .^va^^}%t9  ^  m^9»^f»  to  #  mv^t- 

ii»itoF»l#Jfti.T-iDid  ypftfinrf  .^  m^f^f^  sf /e- 

m^  ^jth^Tfst  rjhg^f/l  ^qgi  K€g^^iMifiii^s9s§,  0^  >it 

«^  «IBpty---3)id<J5W,  QF  «>y  ;<^^j|«llfliv;^W,qf 

Iewj5,.to^p,ftway  tihe  iM^  iNp*-^Bo?r  iMP  j^ 
QtKtaWiiif  lh«ti?  ^QteP^ii^^^^ejstr  t^^  Mni^^b/ig 

lt^M^  d^,  ^ad  W«  iiiwrfit  A^er^df^  )Kh»P  .jt 
was  idtve.^TrJlQw  do  ^yQii  k»pv  ;.tlj§t  flRfeaf  J»» 
^Wvwaslhebody  of  J^US?  Wfi h^A  kfi^  \lPJig 
aod  intimately;  acquainted  wil^  ^S^i^^  #fl4f  k^^W 
Ws  {)erson.pfirfeatly.rrT-S?^eye  yi»»  ,fl(^  j.f&jgH|R^, 
wd  'Mistook  a. spirit  lor  arbody  ?  J^o;  |l^p  I^^ 
bad:ileshandfb0pesj  i«aejareifi»i|^r|hAtit  v^^bfi 
v/^tbodyairbich  bung  uppn  4\ie  j?r(W§,  /o? vy^ 
Miwr  ihe>|^ra^nd,in  tbeBwfe,  iWJ^trteipFijat  of  j|^ 
iiailsinitiieihan^s  and  fefit.^Aji4  ,^U  J^  yptf 
are  ready  to  w^?  iW»>m^i.milWQ»^S^^ 
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to  dte  alan,  moner  'ti^an  we  wHl  .deiijr  aoy  part 
<rf*  it.  — 'anhtsiiB  'the  Ixstiinony  -viiicfa  aU  the  evaa** 
griifits  wavii  gty^e,  in  idiatever  court  cf  jUflttM 
they  wece  exammed;;  and  this^  1  appj^dkend^ 
would  sufficiently  .establish  the  alibi  C3if  'the  Amd 
body. from  the  jepuldire  by  supernatuial  m(»m» 

fiut  3B  the  Jtesumction  of  .Jmus  is  a  poinl^ 
wfaifh  yeu  attack  wcdi  all  yoiu*  fi^rQe^  I  mU  ^H^ 
aaine  minutely  the  ^prkioipal  of  your  OtgeoticNit; 
I  4o  j^ot  think  them  deserving  of  thie  ^Wtisifh 
but  th^y  shell  dbflve  it.  Theb^k  (^  Matthew? 
ym  say,  ^^Mt»fx»  that  wh^p  ^n»t  ;wits  put  i|i 
the  sepulchm,  the  Jeiff9  appUad  to  Pikte  for  ^ 
wateh  or  {t  gu^id  to  bepla^sfid.WAr  ^^Hqpulfihc!^, 
to  [.preyent  the  body  beiog  4tokn  Jigrikbp  jdiapi- 
p)as.^VI[  aii»it  this  oaoeowt,  JbiU  iri^  npt  Ah» 
whideL0fcliie.acoiunt^.  jrmi  bivireimmiktad  i^  »»* 
son  for  the  request  iriiteh;tiiet^lM«f  9mH^m»Afi 
to  Klate— "  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver 

uid9'vMek»'m»  yat^iWf  A&erdblA^  ^^  I 
wUhiEie<agmit.^'««dktssxiiateri^jb9Miiior^  .thjsf 
ftrmtttbe 'A^tryrtknediiBt  rpeediotcd'hisjre- 

apnreietioo^clBriptidiQtedi^fipiiis.c 
aHriliatilMi^hisiiidmifirffromf^  lof  tb^ie 

iteryniiviQMio  novfiaipplkd  to.^CIUatef&r  &{pU9i:d. 
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He  shewed  to  his  disciples,  how  that  he  must 
go  unto  Jerusalem,;  and  suffer  many  things  of 
the  elders,  and  'chief  priests,  and  scribes,  and 
be  killed, -and  be  raised  again  the  third  day/' 
(Matt,  xvi.-Sl.)  These  men  knew  full  well  that 
the  first  part  of  this  prediction  had  been  accu- 
rately fulfilled  through  their  malignity ;  and, ' 
instead  of  repenting  of  what  they  had  done, 
they  were  so  infatuated  as  to  suppose,  that 
by  a  guard  of  soldiers  they  could .  prevent  the 
completion  of  the  second. — The  other  books, 
you  observe,  ^^  say  nothing  about  tiiis  applica- 
tion, nor  about  the  sealing  of  the  stone,  nor  the 
guard,  nor  the  watch,  and  according  to  ^ese 
accounts  there  were  none."^^This,  Sir,  I  deny.; 
The  other  books  do  not  say  that  there  were 
none  of  these  things ;  how  often  must  I  repeat, 
that  omissions  are  not  contradictions,  nor  silence 
concerning  a  fact  a  denial  of  it  ? 

.t 

You  go  on — ^^  The  book .  of  M«tthew  cohti- 
nues  its  account,  that  at  the  end  of  the  sabbath, 
as  it  b^an  to  dtrnnj  towards  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  came  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  ilfory 
to  see  the  sepulchre.  Mark  says  it  was  sun^ris- 
ing,  and  John  says  it  was  dark.    Lidce  says,  it 
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WIS  .Mary  Magdalen<^  and  Joaana^  and  Mary 
the  mother  qfjarnes^  and  other  wamerif  that  came 
to  the  sepulchre'}  and  John  says  that  Mary 
Magdalene  came  alone.  So  well  do  they  agree 
about  their  first  evidence !  they  all  appear^  how- 
ever, to  have  known. most  about  Mary  Magda- 
lene }  she.  was  a  woman  of  a  large  acquaintance, 
and  it  was  not  an  ill  coiy ecture  that  she  might 
be  upoil  the  strolI/'r-11iis  is  a  long  paragraph ; 
I  will  answer  it  .distinctly :«— first,  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement of  evidence  with  respect  to  the  time 
when  the  women  went  to  the  sepulchre }  all  the 
evangelists  agree  as  to  the  day  on  which  they 
went}  and,  as  to  the  time  o£  the  day,. it  wasi 
early  in  the  morning  }  what  court,  of  justice,  in 
the  world  would  set  aside  this .  evidence,  as  in- 
sufficient  to  substantiate  the  £ict  of  the  women's 
having  gone  to  the  sepulchre,  because  the  wit- 
nesses differed  as  to  the  degree  of  twilight  which 
lighted  them  on  their  way  ?  Secondly,  there  is 
no  disagreement  of  evid^Qce  with  xc^ect  to  the 
persons  who  went  to  .the  sepulchre.  John  states 
that  Mary  Magdalene  went  to  the  sepulchre ; 
but  he  does  not.  state,  as  you. make  him  state^ 
that  Mary  Magdalene  went  alone }  she  m^ght, 
for  any  thing  you  have  proved,  or  can  pjpve,  to 
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^e  contraiy,  liave  been  accomptmed  by  all  the 
women  mentioned  by  Luke: — is  it  an  mrasual 
thing  to  distingaish  by  name  a  prindpai  persmi 
going  on  a  visit,  or  an  embassy,  witliout  men- 
tioning his  subordinate  attendants  ?  Hiitdly,  In 
Opposition  to  jrour  insinuation  that  Mary  Mag- 
dalene was  a  common  woman,  I  wii^  it  to  be 
considered,  whether  there  is  any  scriptural  au- 
thority fer  that  imputation ;  and  whether  thete 
be  or  not,  I  must  contend,  that  a  repentant  and 
refcnmed  woman  ought  not  to  bfe  esteemed  ah 
impro]per  witness  of  a  fact  The  conjecture, 
which  you  adopt  concerning  her,  is  nothnogless 
than  an  ilHberal,  indecent,  unfounded  calnmny, 
not  excusable  in  the  mouth  of  a  libertine,  and 
intolerable  in  yours* 

The  bo<^  of  Matthew,  you  observe,  goes  on 
to  say — ^  And  behold  there  was  an  eartiiquidce, 
fbr  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven, 
and  came  imd  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the 
door,  and  sat  upon  it : — but  the  otiier  books  say 
nothing  about  any  earthquake,*'^ — what  then? 
does  their  silence  prove  that  there  was  none  ?-^ 
^^  nor  about  the  angel  rolling  back  tiie  stone  and 
sitting  upon  it  j*' — ^what  then  ?  does  their  silence 
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.pr9v#^t  th,$  atom  iprM  not  rolled  back  bj  an 
mgf  1^  and  tb^t  be  4^4  not  sit  u|K>a  it  ?--r^^  and 
according  tQ  their  aocouats  tbiere  was  no  angel 
sitting  tbere/'  This  contusion  1  must  deny; 
jtbeit  AG^CMiats  :dp  not  say  there  waa  no  wag^ 
sitting'  ih^e^^t  th0  time  thi^  Matthew  says  he 
sftt  Upon  the  stooe.  The^r  do  not  deny  tfa^e  fact, 
they  siiKi|^ly  omit  the  menticm  of  it )  and  they  aU 
tike,  flotice  that  the  women^  when  they  arrive4 
at  the  sepulchre)  feufid  the  stcme  rolled  away: 
hence  it  is  evide^^t  thut  the  stonci  was  rolled  aw^iy 
hf^re  the  women  atiived  at  the  sepulchre ;  and 
the  oth0r  evangelists^  Ji^ving  an  accoimt  4^f  what 
iM^ppetied  to  the  women  when  tiaey  remiJiked  the 
fi^jf^hfe^bave  merely  twitted  ^ving  49  aecount 
of  a  transaction  previous  to  their  arrival.  Whete 
is  the  contradiction  ?  What  space  of  time  inter- 
vened between  the  roUing  away  the  steye^ -and 
&e  arrival  cf  the  women  at  the  sepnU^e^  is  no 
where  mentioned }  but  it  ^rpaifxiiy:  wsts  l^ag 
enotigh  i^r  the  angel  tQ  h^e  cbaiigfdi  his  posi* 
tion }  &om  sitting  on  therCfutside  he  might  have 
entered  into  the  sepudrchre  f  and  another  angeji 
might  hwe  made  W  appeasance }  or,  firom  the 
fir»t,  there  mi^t  hnye  been  t^wp^  one  on  the  out* 
reUkig  away  the  jtpne^^and  the  other  within^ 

Y  2 
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I^e,  you  tdi  118,  ^njrs  there  were  twd,  and 
tiiey  were  both  standing ;  and  John  says  there 
were  two,  and  both  ftitting/'—- It  is  impossible, 
I  grant,  even  for  an  angel  to  be  sitting  and 
standing  at  the  same  instant  of  time ;  bat  Xioke 
and  J<An  do  not  q>eak  of  the  same  ifistakity  abr 
of  the  same  appearance — ^Luke  speaks  of  ^  the 
ai^arance  to  all  the  women  i  and  J[(^^f  .the 
appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene  alon^  wbo^  Jar- 
ried  weq[)ing  at  the  sepulchre  i^r  Feter  and 
Jcim  had  left  it  But  I  forbear  making  afty 
moire  mmute. remarks  on  still  nnnttter  ol^e<Stions^ 
all  of  which  are  grounded  on  this  mistake-^tibat 
the  angels  were  seen  at  one  particiilar  time^  in 
one  particular  place,  and  by  the  same  ii^vi** 
duals. 


'  » -  •  i-.  ■  »'."•.  • '-..  ♦   -s*- 


;  -.     .  •  .i 


As  to  your  inference^  from  Matthew^a  using 
the  expression  unto  this  day:,  ^.  that  the  book 
must  h%ve  been  manu&ctured  after  a  hqiMe^rof 
some  genetsations  at  least,**  it  cannot  be  admits 
ted  against  the  positive  testimony  of  all  an^- 
tiquity.  That  the  story  about  stealii%  away  the 
body  waswa  bUbglii^  story,  I  readfly^  admit  jJbut 
the  chief  priests  ate  answerable  finr  it }  itia  not 
worthy  eitiier  your  notice  or  mine,  exs^  aa  it 
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is  a  strong  instaace  to  you,  to  me,  and  to  evety 
body  how  far  pngudice  may  mislead  the  under- 
staading. 

You  come  to  that  part  of  the  evidence  in 
t^ose  books  that  respects,  you  aay,  ^  the  pre-^ 
tended  a[^earances  of  Christ  after  his  pretended 
resurrection ;  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew 
relates,  that  the  angel  that  was  sitting  on  the 
stone  at  the  moudi  of  the  sepulchre  said  to  the 
two  Marys,  (chap,  xicviii.  7*)  ^^  B^old,  Christ  is 
gone  before  you  into  Galilee,^  there  shall  you  see 
htm.^  The  gospel.  Sir,  was  preached  to  poor 
and  illiterate  men :  and  it  is  the  duty  of  priests 
to  preach  it  to  them  in  all  its  purity ;  to  guard 
them  against  the  Errors  of  mistaken,  or  the  de- 
signs of  wicked  men.  You  then,  who  can  read 
your  Bible,  turn  to  this  passage,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  angd  did  not  say,  <^  Bebdd,  Christ 
is  gMe  before  you  into  Galilee^'-r*4Mit,  ^<  Behold, 
hegoeth  before  you  into.  Galilee.''  I  know  not 
what  Bible  yoit<made  use  of  in  this  quotation, 
none'  tlist  I  have  seen  risder  the  original  word 
by— rhe  is  gcme  >-Ht  might  be  properly  rendered^ 
he  win  gc^  i  and  itw  istafaHy  isendered,  he  19  gom 
ing.     'Piis  phrase  doea  not  imply  an 


in  It  <i 
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setting  out  for  Galilee :  when  a  man  has  fixed 
upon  a  long  journey  to  London  or  Bath,  it  is 
common  enough  to  say,  he  is  going  to  London 
or  Bath,  though  the  time  of  his  going  may  be 
ai  some  distance.  Even  your  dashing.  Matthew 
could  not  be  gnilty  of  such  a  blunder  as  to  nrnke 
ihe  angel  say  he  is  gone  ;  for  he  tells  us  immedi* 
ateiy  afterwards,  that  as  the  women  were  de-» 
pacing  from  the  sepulchre  to  tdl  his  disciples 
what  the  angels  had  said  to  them,  Jesiis  himself 
met  theh).  Now  how  Jesus  could  be  gone  into 
Galilee,  and  yet  meet  the  women  at  Jerusalem) 
I  leave  you  to  explain,  for  the  blunder  is  not 
chargeable  upon  Matthew.  I  excuse  your  in*, 
ttoducing  the  expression-^^^  then  Ihe  eleven  dii^ 
eiples  went  away  into  Galilee,^'  forthe  quotation 
is  rightly  made ;  but  had  you  tumM  to  the  Greek 
Testament,  you  would  not  have  found  in  this 
place  any  word  answering  to  ilSten  ;  the  passage 
is  better  transdated-^and  the  eleven.  Christ  had 
said  to  his  disciples,  (Matt.  xxvi.  S2.)  ^^  Aftw  I 
am  risen  again,!  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee :'^ 
— and  the  angel  put  the  women  in  mind  ibf  the 
very  expres$ion  and'pr^ction-- ^9  t$  rh^y  as 
he  ioid;  ofHd  befioU^  h»  gdeth  b^bre  yw  ifOo  txo» 
Wee.    Matthew,  tetent  iip<m  ifte  appeamnce  in 
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Galilee^  of  which  there  were^  probably,  a);  the 
time  he  wrote,  many  living  witnesses  in  Judea, 
omits  the  mention  of  many  appearances  takea 
notice  of  by  John,  and,  by  this  omission ^  seem* 
to  connect  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus^ 
with  that  of  the  departure  of  the  disdples.  for 
Galilee  You  seem  to  think  this  a  great  diffi* 
culty,  and  incapable,  of  solution ;  for  you  say-r? 
'^  It  is  not  possible,  unless  we  admit  these  disci- 
ples the  right  of  wiliid  lying,  thsA  the  writers  qi 
these  books  could  be  any  of  the  eleveq  persoei 
called  disciples  J  for  if,  according  to  Matthew, 
the  eleven  went  intQ  Galilee  to  meet  Jesus  in  a 
mountain,  by  his  own  appointnient,  on  the  satnf 
day  that  he  is  said  to  have  risen,  Luke  and  Johw 
must  have  been  two  of  that  eleven  ;  yet  ttie 
writer  of  Luke  says  expressly,  and  Jdm  impliea 
as  much,  that  the  meeting  was  that  same  day  in 
a  house  at  Jerusalem :  and  on  the  other  hand, 
if,  according  to  Luke,  and  John,  the  eleven  were 
assembled  in  a  house,  dt  Jerusalem^  Matthew 
must  have  be^;i  one  of  that  eleven  j  yet  Matthew 
says,  the  meeting  was  in  ^  mountain  iQ  Galilee ; 
and  consequently  the  evidence  ghren  in  those 
b<>oksdestfi^seiac)iQtb€r/'  Whf^  I  wa#  aryoiiiig 
insm  in  the  nviv«$^tyf  I  v«s  pretty;  i^ixteh  ho 
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customed  to  dra^ng  of  consequences ;  but  itiy 
Ahm  Mater  did  not  suffer  me  to  draw  conse- 
quences after  your  manner ;  she  taught  me— that 
a  Mse  position  must  end  in  an  absurd  concliisioti. 
I  have  shewn  your  position — that  the  eleven  went 
into  Galilee  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection-^to 
be  fidse,  and  hence  your  consequence — that  the 
evidence  given  in  those  two  books  destroys  eadi 
othei>-4s  not  to  be  admitted.  Yon  ought,  more- 
over, to  have  considered,  that  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread,  which  immediately  followed  the 
<|ay  <m  which  the  passover  was  eaten,  lasted  sev6n 
days  $  and  that  strict  observers  of  the  law  did  not 
diink  themselves  at  liberty  to  leave  Jerusalem, 
till  ^t  feast  waa  ended;  and  this  is  a  cdiat^l 
proof  that  the  disciples  did  not  go  to  Grafilee  on 
the  di^  of  the  resurrection. 

•  f  *      • 

You  certainly  have  read  the  New  Testament, 
but  not,  I  think,  with  great  attention,  or  you 
would  have  known  who  the  apostles  were.^  In 
this  place  you  reckon  Xt^Are  as  one  of  the  deven, 
vand  in  other  places  you  speak  of  him  as  an  eye- 
witness <^  the  things  he  relates  ;  you  ought  io 
have  known  that  Luke  was  no  apoisitle ;  and  he 
t^lls  you  himself,  in  the  preface  to  his  gospel. 
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that  he  wrote  from  the  testimony  of  others. .  If 
this  mistake  proceeds  from  your  ignoraDce9  you 
^e  not  a  fit  person  to  write  comments  on  the 
Bible )  if  from  design,  (which  I  am  unwilling  to 
suspect,)  you  are  still  less  fit ;  in  either  case  it 
may  suggest  to  your  readers  the  propriety  of 
suspecting  the  truth  smd  accuracy  of  your  asser- 
tions^  however  daring  and  intemperate.— ^5.  Of 
the  numerous  priests  or  parsons  of  the  present 
day,  bishoq^s  and  all,  the  sum  total  of  whose 
leamii^/'  according  to  you,  ^^  is  a  b  ab,  and 
hicy  haec,  hoc,  there  is  not  one  amongst  them^*' 
you  say,  ^^  who  can  write  poetry  like  Homer,  or 
science  like  Euclid/' — If  I  should  admit  this, 
(though  there  are  many  of  them,  I  doubt  not, 
who  understand  these  authors  better  dian  you 
do,)  yet  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  one  amongst 
theih,  bishops  and  all,  so  ignorant  as  to  rank 
{^uke  the  evangelist  among  the  apostles  of  Christ. 
I  will  not  press  this  point ;  any  man  may  fall  m- 
to  a  mistake,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  fidli* 
bility  should  create  in  all  men  a  little  modesty, 
a  little  diffidence,  a  little  caution,  before  ther 
presume  to  call  fihe  9iost  illustrious  characters  of 
antiquity  \)bxs^  tools^  and  knaves. 
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You  want  to  know  why  Jesus  did  not  shew 
himself  to  all  the  people  after  his  resurrection^^* 
This  is  one  of  Spinoza^s  objections ;  and  it  may 
sound  well  enough  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jew,  wish- 
ing to  excuse  the  infidelity  of  his  counlxymen } 
but  it  is  not  judiciously  adopted  by  deists  of  other 
nations.  God  gives  us  the.  means  of  heahh,  but 
he  does  not  force  us  to  the  use  of  them ;  he  gives 
418  the  powers  of  the  mind,  but  he  does  not  com- 
pel us  to  the  cultivation  of  theim :  he.  gave  the 
Jews  opportunities  of  seeing  the  mirades  of  Jesus, 
but  he  did  not  oblige  them  to  bdieve  them. 
They  who  persevered  in  their  incredulity  after 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  would  have  perse* 
vlsnsd  also  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Lasa- 
nis  had  been  buried  four  days,  Jesus  bat  time ; 
the  body  of  Lazarus  had  begun  to  undergo  cor- 
ruption,  the  body  of  Jesus  saw  no.  eorruptiGm  ^ 
why  should  you  expect,  that  they  woold  have 
believed  in  Jesus  on  his  own  resurrection,  when 
they  had  not  befieved  in  him  on  the  resurrection 
of 'Lazarus  ?  When  the  Pharisees  were  tdd  of 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  they,  together  ^th 
the  chief  priests,  gathered  a  council,  and  said-^ 
<'  What  do  we  ?  for  this  sten  doeth  ma&y  fitiira- 
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cles.  If  we  let  him  thus  alone,  all  men  will  be- 
lieve on  him ; — ^then  from  that  day  forth  ihffj 
took  counftd  together  to  put  him  to  death,** 
The  great  men  at  Jerusalem,  you  see,  admitted 
that  Jetus  had  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead } 
yet  the  belief  of  that  mirade  did  not  generate 
conviction  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ ;  it  only  ex^ 
asperated  their  malice,  and  aocdietated  their 
purpose  of  destroying  him*  Had  Jesus  shewn 
himself  after  his  resurrectuxi,  the  chief  piieats 
would  probably  hate  gathered  another  cduoetl^ 
have  opened  it  with.  What  do  we  i  and  endedH 
with  a  determination  to  put  him  to  death*  As 
to  us,^  the  evidence  c£  the  resurrection  of  Jesua^ 
which  we  have  in  the  New  Testament,  is  &r  mote 
convincing,  than  if  it  had  been  related  that  be 
diewed  himself  to  every  man  in  Jerasalein  ;  Ac 
then  we  should  have  had  «  sospiciottt  that  tbn 
whole  story  had  been  fiibricated  by  the.  Jflws^ 

You  think  Paul  an  improper  witness  of  the 
resurrection;  I  think  him  one  of  the  fittest  that 
conld  have  been  chosen  ^  and  )for  this  reasooH- 
his  testimony  is  the  testimony  of  a  Cxttker.  enefny* 
He  had,  in  his  own  miraculous  conversion^  siiffl- 
cient  ground  for  changu^  hia  opiiliott  as  to  a 
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matter  of  fiict ;  for  believing  that  to  haveheensL 
Ikctf  which  he  had  fimneiiy,  through  extreme 
pngudice^  considered,  as  a  &ble.  For  the  truth  of 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  he  appeals  to  above  two 
hundred  and  fifty  living  witnesses  ;  and  befwe 
wliom  does  he  make  this  appeal  ?— ^Before  his  eife- 
mies,  who  were  able  and  willing  to  blast  his  cha* 
racter,  if  he  had  advanced  an  untruth. — ^You 
kaow,  undoubtedly,  that  Paul  had  resided  at  Co- 
rinth near  two  years ;  that^  during  a  part  of  that 
time,  he  had  testified  to  the  Jews,  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ }  that,  finding  the  bulk  of  that  nation 
obstinate  in  their  unbelief,  he  had  turned  to  life 
gentiles,  and  had  converted  many  to  the  fidth  in 
CSirist ;  that  he  left  Corinth,  and  went  to  preach 
the  goqid  in  other  parts ;  thilt^  about  Ihree  years 
after  he  had  quitted  Corinth,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  converts  which  he  had  made  in  that  place, 
and  who,  after  his  departure,  had  been  i^lit  into 
different  fiictions,  and  had  adopted  difierent 
teacha^  in  (^position  to  Paul.  From  this  ac- 
count we  may  be  certain,  that  Paul's  letter,  and 
every  circumstance  in  it,  would  be  minutely  ex- 
amined. The  city  of  Corinth  was  full  of  Jews ; 
these  men  were,  in  general,  Paul's  bitter  enemies ; 
vet«in  the  &ce  of  them,  all,  he  asserts*  <^that 
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Jesus  Christ  was  buried ;  that  he  rose  agani  <iie 
third  day ;  that  he  was  seen  of  CefiiBB^  then  of 
the  twelve ;  that  he  was  afterwards  seen  of  abote 
five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  of  whom  the 
^eater  part  were  then  alive.  An  appeal  to  above 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Uving  witnesses,  is  a  pret^ 
strong  proof  of  a  &ct ;  but  it  becomes  irrenst* 
ible,  when  that  appeal  is  submitted  to  the  judg^ 
ment  of  enemies.  St;  Paul,  yon  must  allow,  ww 
a  man  of  ability;  but  he  would  have  been* an 
idiot,  had  he  put  it  in  the  power  of'  his  enemtes 
to  prove,  from  Ins  own  letter,  that  he  was  a  lying' 
rascals  '^^J  neither  proved,  nor  attempted  ^  ti^ 
prove,  any  such  thing;  and  therefiwe  we ^ may 
safely  conclude,  that  this  testimioEny  ef  PauLrto 
the'remirectioti  of  Jesus  w»  tmet  andit^iseA 
testimony,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  greatest  wtight; 

You  come^  you  say,  to  the  last  scene,  the 
ascension;  upon  which  in  your  opinion,  ^^tiie 
reality  of  the  ftiture  mission  of  the  disciples  tito 
to  rest  for  proof.*'— I  do  not  agree  with  you  hi 
this.  The  reality  of  the  future  mission  ottkt 
apostles  might  have  been  provisd;  though  J^stis 
Christ  had  not  visil^y  ascended  into  heaven.  Mi- 
racles are  the  proper  proofi  of  a  divine  mission ; 


sod.  wh«n  Jesus  gttve  Hit  sipostles  a  toftimjssidti 
to  preach  the  gospel^  he  comimAded  tib^m  to 
•toy  at  Jerusalem,  till  th^  ^^  wtte  eodiled  with 
power  from  on  high.'*  Matthew  hds  omitted  the 
flseotion  of  diedsceotioiii  and  John,  you  say, 
Jbas  not  said  a  syllaMe  about  it    I  tiiitik  Other- 
wise.   John  has  not  given  aii  eipresa  account  of 
the  ascension,  but  has  certainly  said  some^iog 
aboptit;  for  he  informs  us»  that  Jesus  said  to 
Mary^-^^^Tooch  me  not^  fee  I  am  not  yet  ascmde4 
te  «y  Fatien  but  go  to  my  brethren,  anci  {by 
imto  Amoa,  lOKtnd  unlto  my  Father  and  your 
Fatherland  to  flsy  God  and  yolirGod.^'    This  is 
iwrely  nyiag  sometinng  about  the  eaceasioii ; 
alid  if  the  Act  of  &e  ascen/^n  be  not  rebited 
by  John  Of  Matthew^  it  may  reaAOOal&y  be  sup- 
posed, that  die  oimanon  waa  made,  on  account 
of  the  notoriety  of  the  fact.    That  the  fact  was 
generally  known,  may  be  justly  collected  £rom 
the  refbrenoe  which  Peter  makes  to  it  in  the  hear- 
iBg  of  aU  the  Jews,  a  very  few  days  after  it  had 
hiaj^ened-*^^^  This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up, 
whereof  we  a^  aU  witnesses.    Therefore  being 
tjf  ike  iif^  fumd  f^  Ged  exalted.''-^Faul  bears 
testimiony  al&K>  to  the  aseension,  when  he  Btys, 
that  Jesus .  was  recekmS  pp  mto  glory.    At  to 
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the  difference  you  eontend  for,  betiii€€«  the  ac- 
count of  the  ascension,  ai^  ^ven  by  Mark  and 
Luke,  it  does  not  exist  {  except  in  Ads,  that 
Mark  omits  the  particulars  of  Jesus  going  milk 
his  apostles  to  Bethany,  and  blessing  them  there^ 
which  are  mentioned  by  Luke*  But  omissions, 
I  must  often  put  you  in  mind,  are  not  co^trai* 
dictions. 

.  You  have  now^  you  say,  ^^^  gone  tbrougb  the 
exannnatien  of  the  four  books  ascribed  to  Mat« 
thew.  Mask,  Luke,  and  John;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  whoLe  space  of  time,  from 
the  cntcffiiimi  to  what  is  called  the  ascension^  is 
but  a  few  days,  aj^parently  not  «m)19  than  three 
^  four,  and  that  all  <^e  circumstancds  are  re^ 
ported  to4iave  happened  near  the  same  q^, 
Jeriasatett,  it  is,  I  bdieve,  impossible  to  fiad^  in 
any  story  upoa  record,  so  many,  asd  such  faring 
ibsurditiea,  contntdictions,  and  falsehoods,  as  are 
in  those  books«'^-r^What  am  I  to  say  to  this? 
Am  I  to  say  that,  in  writing  this  paragraj^,  you 
have  forfeited  your  character  as  an  honest  man? 
Or^  admitting  your  honesty,  asm  I  to  say  that 
you  are  grossly  ignorant  of  the  subject  f  Let  the 
reader  judge>-^^a  says,  that  Jesus  af^ie^ed  to 
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his  disciples  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  his  re^ 
surrection,  and  that  Thomas  was  not  then  with 
them.— The  same;  John  says,  that  after  e^ht  days 
liO'  appeared  to  them  again,  when  Thomas  was 
with  themiT— Now,  Sir,  how  apparently  three  or 
Jour  di^s  can  be  consistent  with  reaBbf  eight  da^f^ 
I  leave  you  to  make  out.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
of  John's  testimony,  either  with  respect  to  j»&icr 
or  time'^ot  he  says — After  these  things  (after 
the  two  appearances  to  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem, 
on  the  first  and  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  resur- 
rection) Jesus  shewed  himself  again  to  his  disci- 
ples at  the  sea  of  21f£erfM.  Theseaof  Hberias, 
I  presume  you  know,  was  in  Galilee ;  and.  GaE* 
lee,  ycm  may  know,  was  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
ftom  Jerusalem)  it  must  have  taken  the  disciides 
some  time,  aft;er  the  eighth  day,  to  travel  ftom 
Jerusalem  into  Galilee.  What,  in  your  own  in- 
sulting language  to  the  priests,  what  have  you  to 
answer^  as  to  the  same  spot  Jerusalem^  as  to  your 
apparently  three  Cr^fintr  dojfs  f--Bot  this  is  not 
all.  Luke,  in  the  be^iining  of  the  Acts,  refers 
to  his  gospel^  and  says — ^^^  Christ  shewed  himself 
alive  after  his  passion,  hy  many  in&llible  proofi, 
bdng  seen  of  the  apostlei  forty  days^  and  i^mk* 
ing  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kuogdMn  of 
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God  :**  instead  oUfwr^  you  perceiye  there  were 
>rfy  days  between  the  crucffixion  and  tbe  ascenr 
sion.  I  need  aot,  I  trust,  after  this,  trouble  my*' 
sefir  about  tibe  falsehoods  and  contradictions  which 
you  impute  to  the  evangelists ;  yoiir  readers  can« 
not  but  be  upon  their  guard,  as  to  the  credit  due 
to  your  assertions^  however  bold  and  improper^ 
You  will  suffer  me  to  remark,  that  the  evangCi^ 
lists  were  plain  men ;  who,  convinced  ofthe^truth 
of  their  narration^  and  consoibus  of  tfadrjQwn  in« 
tegrity,  have  related  what  they  knew^  with  adi» 
mirable  simplicity.  They  seem  to  have  said  to 
the^  Jews  df  their  time,  and  to  say  to  the  Jews 
and  unbelievers  of  all  times — ^We  have  toldnyou 
die  truth;  and  if  you  will  not  believe  ^iis,  we 
have  nothing  more  to  say*— Had  they^  been.imr 
posters,  the)r  would  have  written  with  more,  cau- 
tion and  aiit,  have  obviated  every  -  cavil,  and 
avoided  every  appearance  of  contradiction.  This ' 
they  have  not  done ;  and  this  I  consider  as  a. 
proof  of  their  honesty  and  veriacity. 

* 

'  .  ■       •      -  C 

John  the  Baptist  had  given  his  testimony, to 
the  trutiii  of  our  Saviour's  mission  in  the  most 
unequivoc^  ttarxpS}  he  afterwards  sent  two  of  his . 
disciples '  to  Jesus,  to  ask  him  whether  he  was 

z 


^rcdatca  ho^  these  ckoumiyAlxees. ;  b^d  ik»  i^t$r 
of  the  Imdk:  of  Matthev  Ima  i^  wpMtM)  >^0!Mi4 
he  have  iavaHdeted  J(diii*$.  te«tinMPy»  by  beings 
iog  ftyrwand  his  r^  or  appaceat  doiil^  I  tepf^ 
ttUe!  Matthew^  having  prgxed  .tiie^  f^orDe«tie« 
of;  Jesusy  teUa  ttfl>  thid;  the  elejrea  ^y«Diplei^iye«rf^ 
aif^  iBto.  Galilee^  into^.  a  moimtaiQ  where  J^fi^^ 
had  d^ioiBted  them,  ai^d  f^  whm  tbs^  s^w  himgi 
they,  worshipped:  him :  but  SQioe.  d«vb^v_ 
Would  an,  impostor^  m  the  v«ay.lMt  pk^.  whjere 
he  meniic»is.the.resurrecti^^^  In  ^  c^nK^u-: 
aion  o£i  hit  b^»  hsxe  s^ggcg^t^  s|i<^  a.  c^vil  to 

uabjkJieyecs^  aa  ta  say-Hios^  donbtied  I  IiQPP?^ 
siUe^t  The.  evangdiist  has.  left  lia  1ft  cioUec};;  the 
reason  wfay^  some  doubted : — The.  c^sciple3  saw 
Jesus,  at  a  distance,  on  the  mountain.;  and  )^c9ii<$ 
of  th^m  fell  down  and  worshif^d,  him.;  whilst 
others  doubted  whether  the  person  they  saw  wa& 
really  Jesus ;  their  doubt,  l^owever^  could  not 
have  lasted  long,  for  in  the  very  next  verse,  we 
are  told,  that  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  them» 

Great  and  laudable  pains. h&ve  been.taken  hy 
many  learned  men,  to  harmonize,  the  .aevj^calao^ 
ccmnts  given  us  by  tha  evai^eHsts  of  the.tesui>^: 


Air  A^hbar  fda  rtti  iisiiii  3^ 


mctiotu    It  doetf  nof  B^iii  fd  A^  f6 1^  d  hMtte^ 

th6  acconiits  cm^  in  «v«i^  Oftftutg  tmMeblJf^,  til^ 
hflnfto^i^^  6t  mt  ^  AUtHi  ikeit  k  ii6  skdif  diil 
coiPdunc^faitheM,  M.ttf  nftder  ihe  fiM  df  ffii 
WftiMKotitf ff  dWilltM  l«  ^  itti]^iftni3f  TMriS^  If 
a(tif  nfiaW^  M  ft  (J6iKftdf  jli»tiie,  dhotdd  gi^e  ^* 

fiR)lr^  ought*  we  td  doubt*  df  iiie  iket^  ttdoraieire 
cotild^inot  fattnilohiaeth^0?idUoe  Mspfedbingth^ 
dfcalmstanfees  fektingr  td^  it  ?  Tfte' ohiiBatoii^  of 
te}!^ .  bttt'  df oumitflinoef  (sabb)  «  tfint^.  of  Mai^ 
M'agcbdbAfr'Havh^'gorit  twibe'to  Jtoe^  fl^tdfer^  I 
or  that  of  the  angel  having,  after  hehad  tdiSiiA 
away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre,  entered  into 
tllie  s^piddMBs)^  nii^r^fadtr  an' hflormonjr  ikttjffos- 
sible,  i^llioiit'kafiiig^'recourfb  to  supposhioti  M 
suppl3^  thd  defei3tfc>  Y<m  dei^s  laug^  at  adl  such 
attemptiii'  and  calltfthiBita'pitiestcncft;  I  thiitk  it 
he^r'  tfaetr^  iki'  Mgfiin^i  with-  yon^  to  adiihi t  thait 
tberar  im^  bfc'(iiot>0nDifing)  hbwev^p^  ^«t  there 

z  2 
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is)  an  irreconcileable  difference  between  the  evatt« 
gelists  in  some  of  their  accounts  respecting  the 
life  of  Jesus,  or  his  resurrection. — Be  it  so ;  what 
.then  ?  Does  this  difierence,  admitting  it  to  be 
f  eal,  destroy  the  credibility  of  the  gospel  history 
in  any  of  its  essential  points  ?  Certainly,  in  my 
Opinion,  not.  As  I  look  upon  this  to  be  a  gene- 
ral answer  to  most  of  your  deistical  objections, 
I  profess  my  sincerity,  in  saying,  that  I  consider 
it  as  a  true  and  sufficient  answer;  and  I  leave  it 
to  your  con^deration;  I  haye,  gurposely,  in  the 
whole  of  this  discusaion,  been  sUent  as  to  the 

*  *  * 

infi^iration  of  the  evangelists }  well  knowing  that 
you  would  have  rejected  with  scorn  any  dung 
I  could  have  said  or  that  point ;  but,  in  dis- 
puting  with  a  deist,  I  do  most  solemnly  contend, 
ihat  the  christian  religion  is  true,  and  worthy  of 
^  acceptation,  whether  the  evangelists  were  in- 
spired or  not.   . 

Unbelievers,  in  general,  wish  to  conceal^  their 
sentiments  j  they  have  a  decent  respect  for  pub- 
lic opinion ;  are  cautious  of  affironting  the  religion 
of  their  country  j  feaifid  of  undermining  the 
foundations  of  civil  society*  Some  few  have  been 
more  daring,  but  less  judicious  j  and  have,  with* 
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-  •  •  •  • 

out  disguise,  professed  tfaeir  utibelief.  But  you 
are  the  first  who  ever  swore  that  he  was  an  mfidel,' 

»  -       »         ■  *  «  • 

concluding  your  deistical  creed  with— So  help' 
me  God !  I  pray  that  God  may  help  you :  that 
he  may,  through  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
bnng  you  to  a  right  mind ;  convert  you  to  the 
religion  of  his  Son,  whom,  out  of  his  abundaiit' 

—        •      •  • 

love  to  mankind,  he  sent  into  the  world,  that  all 
who.  believe  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlastipg  life. 

You  swear,  tliat  you  think  the  christian  reli- 
gion  is  not  true.    I  give  full  credit  to  your  bath  j 
it  is  an  oath  in  confirmation— of  what  ? — of  an-' 
opinion.*^It  proves  the  sincerity  of  your  declara- 
ticm  of  your  opinion ;  but  the  opinion,  notwith-* 
standing  the  oath,  may  be  either  true  or  false.  ^ 
Permit  me  to  produce  to  you  an  oath  riot  con-" 
firming  an  opinion,  but  a  fact:  it  is  the  oath  of 
St.  Paul,  when  he  swears  to  the  Galatians,  that, 
in  what  he  tdd  them  of  his  miraculous  conver-- 
sion,  he  did  nbt  tell  a  lie:  "Now  the  things  which 
I  write  unto  you,  beH<!)ld,  before  God,  I  lie  not.- * 
— ^Do  but  give  that  credit  to  Paiil  which  I  give 
to  you,  do*  but  consider  the  difference  between 
an  opinion  and  a  fact^  and  I  shall  not  despair  of 
your  becoming  a  chrjstian. 


T^W»  yoM  Wft  W?»if*P  W  *  1>eU^  ©f  one  God, 

•p^m  'mPf4<m  ^  I4»  wwi  cinnfict^)  or  the 

W%9*W«  of  win**  %  cpHf4  vir^e }-  9|id  iiR  this  (w 

§K  »8  »f^«»  »»  «»9«rB(B4i  yew  Jfcftftt  yow 
i$i  fh^iMty,  Viui(  tl^ei«^  mtfk  9^-  «h^Mtt4ty 

4<wht  cpqc^fning  ft  IUtiii«  st^vte }  «^v«^'  deist, 
fiK>m  I%lK>  to  Tbpnwp  FMn«,  ia  or  ^s  subject 
overwhelmed  with  doubts  insuperable  hy!  humm 
reason.    The  christian  has  no  misgivings  as  to 

th%  P%r^  pC  PWWifffI*  sin^erpi  th|«ough  tji*  in- 
te^f^f^pn  of  a  m^f^i^  j  (;he  deist  is  hViapsfS* 
UTi^  ^f^r^cfn^W  lest^  ikP  mqmX  justfeft  of  Qo<t 
&^^44ei9«n4  wit^  iiifUiQrahlp  H^Qi|t,  gjuiMflhr 
nx^t.  ^  trwfigpe^pii.  "^0  christian  im  no. 
4o¥#  wncwning  the  Uvt^n^ss  and  the  e0iciicy 
of9»3^S  the  dei^l  is  4i9twb^  on  this  ppint 
fcgr,  abf^apt  c€aifi|der«Ai<«i9  coijo^njiiig  tbe  good- 
n^sjjhof  Qp4  wjuch  wante  ^Q1lto.b«  intt^ted  ; 
coiqercflflghk foresight^  which. hgft  no  needof 
od;  iD&fm9rtioi» ;  coDceniing  h^  imiQutability, 
vrhich  qaiuiptbe  c^og^d'  through  our  siippUca- 
tion*  The  ohrisldaii  admits  the  ^ovidf^nc^  of 
God,  aQdthe^libert}^  o^hunouan  dctipii3;  tfa$r46ist 
iiiavolyedin  gi-esA  diflkulties,  when  be  i«*dp?* 
takes  the  proof  of  either.    The  christian  h^,  a$r 
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surance  that  the  Spirit  of  God  will  help  his  infir- 
mities ;  the  deist  does  not  deny  the  possibility 
that  God  may  have  access  to  the  human  mind, 
but  he  has  no  ground  to  believe  the  fi^^t  of  his 
either  enlightening^  the  understanding,  influ* 
encing  the  will,  or  purifying  the  heart«^ 


\  '   ^ 


r     «. 


LETTER  IX. 


"  Those^"  you  say,  "  who  are  not  much  ac- 
quainted with  ecclesiastical  history,  may  suppose 
that  the  book  called  the  New  Testament  has 
existed  ever  since  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but 
the  fact  is  historically  otherwise :  there  was  no 
such  book  as  the  New  Testament  till  more  than 
three  hundred  years  after  the  time  that  Christ  is 
said  to  have  b'ved/' — ^This  paragraph  is ,  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  common  readers :  it  is  necessary 
to  unfold  its  meaning.  The  book,  called  the 
New  Testament,  consists  of  twenty-seven  dif- 
ferent parts  J  concerning  seven  of  these,  viz.  the 
Epistles  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of  James,  the  se- 
cond of  Peter,  the  second  of  John,  the  third  of 
John,  that  of  Jude,  and  the  Revelation,  there 
were  at  first  some  doubt3;  and  the  question, 
whether  they  should  be  received  into  the  canon, 
might  be  decided,  as  all  questions  concerning 
opinions  must  be,  by  vote.  With  respect  to  the 
other  twentyparts,  those  who  are  most  acquainted 
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with  ecclesiastical  history  Mill  tell  you,  asDu  Pin 
does  after  Eusebius,  that  they  were  owned  as  ca- 
nonical, at  all  times,  and  by  all  christians.  Whe- 
ther the  council  of  Laodicea  was  held  before  or 
after  that  of  Nice,  is  not  a  settled  point ;  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Reve- 
lations, are  enumerated  as  canonical  in  the  Con- 
stitutions of  that  council ;  but  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  in  general 
use  amongst  christians,  long  before  the  council 
of  Laodicea  was  held.     This  is  not  merely  my 
opinion  on  the  subject;  il  is  the  opinion  of  one 
much  better  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history 
than  I  am,  and,  probably,  than  you  are, — iWb- 
sJieim.    "  The  opinions,"  says  this  author,  "  or 
rather  the  conjectures,  of  the  learned  concerning 
the  time  when  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  collected'  into  one  volume,  as  also  about 
the  authors  of  that  collection,  are  extremely  di^ 
ferent  This  important  question  is  attended  with ' 
great  and  almost  insuperable  difficulties  to  us  in 
these  latter  times.     It  is  however  sufficient  for 
us  to  know,  that,  before  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  the  greatest  part  of  the  books  of  the' 
New  Testament  were  read  in  every  christian  so- 
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jciety  tbrou^out  the  wor)d»  ind  feeeived  as  a 
divmd  rule  of  fidth  add  maniienL    Hencfe  it  ap- 
pears, diat  these  sacred  writtngs  i»«re  carefully 
separated  fi^om  several  hnmaacompositimisupon 
the  same  subject,  either  fay  aome  of  the  ait^ostles 
theittselvesy  who  lived  so  long,  or  by  th^  dSsd* 
pies  and  successors,  who  were  sjnread  abromi 
through  all  natiom.    We  are  well  assured,  that 
tbejour  gospels  were  cdlectod  daring  the  life  of 
Sh  John,  and  that  the  three  first  received  thi^^- 
lurobation  of  this  divine  apostle.    And  why  may 
ire  qot  suppose,  that  ^  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  gath#ed  together  at  the  same 
tiine?  What  renders  Hm  highly  probable  is,  that 
the  most  urg^it  necessfityr^piired  its  being  done. 
For,  not  long  after  Chrislfs  ascension  ittd  heav^, 
several  histories  of  hiii  lii^  and  doctrines,  &iii  of 
pious  firauds,  and  fiibulous  wdnders,  were  com* 
pgsed  by  persons,  whose  intentions^  perhaps, 
Mi^ere  ik>t  bad,  but  whose  Writingai  discov^:ed  the 
glreatc^t  superstition  and  ignorance.    Nor  was 
this  all :  productions  appeared,  whidi  were  im^i^ 
posed  6n  the  world  by  fraudulent  men  as  the 
Writings  of  the  holy  ap6stles;  Thesie  apocryi^ial 
and  spurious  writings  must  have  product  a\sad 
confusion,  and  rendered  both  the  history  and  the 
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doctrine  of  Christ  uncertain^  had  liot  the  tulerii 
of  the  church  used  all  possible  care  Md  diligemie 
in  separating  the  books  thai  were  tral;f  apofttcili^ 
cal  and  divine,  firom  ^  that  q^fturioiis  ttrash,  smA 
conveying  them  down  to  postet^ity  in  onevo^ 
lume/' 

•   •    • 

Did  you  ever  read  the  apology  for  the  chris- 
tians, which  Justin  Martyr  presevfted  to  the  ifm- 
peror  Antoninus  Fiiis,  to  the  semifte^  and  people 
of  Rome  I  I  should  sooner  expect  a  Mdty  is  a; 
petition,  which  any  body  of  persecuted  men,  im- 
ploring justice,  should  present  to  the  king  and^ 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  than  in  thi«  apc^ 
logy. — ^Yet  in.  this  apology,  which  was  presentdd 
not  fifty  ye^rs  2iRet  liie  death  of  St.  John^ '  iiot 
only  parts  of  all  the  four  gospek  ar0  quoted^  bub 
it  is  expressly  said,  that.cm  llie  day  catted  Son- 
day,  a  portion  of  tliem  wsui  read  in  the  public 
assemblies  of  the  christians.  I  forbear  purstting 
this  matter  &rther ;  else  it  might  easily  be  shewn, 
that  probably  the  gospdb,  and  certainly  some  of 
St.  Paul's  epistles,  were  laio^utoClementy  Jgruh 
tUiSy  and  Po^fpas^^  contemporsuies  with  the  apos- 
tle&  These  men  could  not  quote,or  i^efer  to  books 
which  did  not  exist :  and  ther^ore>  though  you 
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could  make  it  out  that  the  book  called  the  New 
Testament  did  not  formally  exist  under  tliat  title, 
till  diree  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Christ ; 
yet  I  hold  it  to  be  a  certain  fact,  that  all  the 
books,  of  which  it  .is  comp'osed,  were  written, 
and  most  of  them  received  by  all  christians, 
within  a  few  years  after  his  death. 

You  raise  a  difficulty  relative  to  the  time  which 
intervened  between  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  who  had  said,  that  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the; 
earth.»^-Are  you  ignorant  then  that  the  Jews  used 
the,  phrase  three  days  and  three  nights  to  denote, 
what  we  understand  by  three  days  ? — It  is  said 
in  Genesis,  chap.  vii.  12.  "  The  rain  was  upon 
the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights  j*^  and  this  is 
equivalent  to  the  expression,  (ver.  17.)  "  And 
the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the  earth."     In- 
stead then  of  saying  three  days  and  three  nights, 
let  us  simply  say — three  dajrs-r-and  you  will  not 
object  to  Christ's  being  three  days — ^Friday,  Sa- 
turday, and  Sunday — in  the  heart  of  the  earth. 
I  do  not  say  that  he  was  in  the  grave  the  whole 
of  either  Friday  or  Sundaiy;  but  an  hundred  in- 
stances  might  be  produced,  from  writers  of  all 
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nations,  in  which  a  part  of  a  day  is  spoken  of  as 
the  whole.~-Thus  much  for  the  defence  of  ihe 
historical  part  of  the  New  Testament. 

m 

You  have  introduced  an  account  of  Fauttus^ 

* 

as  den3ring  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  Will  you  permit  that  great 
scholar  in  sacred  literature,  MichaeUs^  to  teH  you 
something  about  this  Faustus  ^~^  He  was  igno- 
rant, as  were  most  of  the  African  writ^rs^  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  acquainted  with  the  New 
Testament  merely  through  the  channel  of  the 
Latin  translation :  he  was  not  only  devol^d  of  A 
sufficient  fund  of  learning,  but  illiterate  in  the 
highest  degree.  An  aigument  which  he  brings 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  gospel  afibrds  imf- 
ficient  ground  for  this  assertion }  fi>r  he  contends, 
that  llie  gospel  of  St  Matthew  could  niot  have 
been  written  by  St.  Matthew  himself,  because  he 
is  always  mentioned  in  the  third  perton.'^  You 
know  who  has  argued  like  Faustus,  but  I  did  not 
think  myself  authcmaed  on  that  account  to  call 
you  ilUterate  in  th&highest  degree ;  but  Michaelis 
makes  a  still  more  severe  conclusion  concemii^ 
Faustus  i  and  he  extends  his  observation  to  eveiy 
man  who  argued  like  him~o^^.  A  man  capable  0f 
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ft 

mc^  sok  *(gAfmsni  trnxAhn^  hw^  not 

«llly  Qf  thtt  Gr«k  wnteiSi^  liie  kaewledge  of 
which  coul4  OQfc  hfif^bteii  ezpectedfiDopxtE!aiistu», 
but  even  of  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar.  And 
WQce  i%  thm^tt  inafMroluMe  that  MheaTjii  chaorge 
€Mil^}».UiiA  mih  jwtice  oai  the  sidd  of  his  know* 
iKfig!^,  ib  would  fikUi  wiUL  double  weij^  on  the 
9i4e  0f  1ms  hoaes&jF;>  and  induce  as  to  suppose, 
thatf  pre&niiig  the  artaof  saidnsfcrjrtothe  j^o* 
ildfS'of  trotfa^  he  imkitsttned  ophtieiis  whacjl he 
li^v^ditab^fi^/' (Maab's  Traill  ]Revt# 
QH»:Q^J.tbil»2f«5  shall  weheur  of  JKbaesisot  being 
t}i«rabtb0floi^  die  Pefitateurik,.an)iic4»iiint  of  ks 
bdiDgf  woU:^  iii  tlid  t^rdipedsdn..; 


. .  J 


Not  betni^  abib  tibjj^XHincer.anjrarg^^  to 
rendec  fnesjionable^eithra^tiie  gsiluineneas  or  the 
authientioity>  of  St.  Jteir&  !l^ik)les^«  you  tislt  us^ 
that  ^^itJb  ai  matter  of  lid  great  iniportanQe  by 
whom  they  were  written;  simrarliienwriter^  wiie^ 
eyi^i\heyi^Bf  atten]^»  to  poroTrelHSidodtrinebjf 
a(cgiLiinentr:;:bedD6i»nat  pr)QtencUtoiUir9ebaeawii> 
neea  to^  Wlji  of;tfaa;sc]3nes:  txddfofithieni^esorrectioH 
and  asoensianf .  andi  he  dficlaresi  that  he  had^  not 
beKfiyed  thdnuV  'That:  IbnL'liadisa:&4r  leiisted 
the>  ej^encewhiohr  theapbsdtis  ifaad  giveotLoffthe 
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resurrection  and  ascenaiion  of  Jesus,  as  to  be  a 
persecutor  of  tke  diseases  of  Chtist^-is  ^rtain  ) 
but  I  do  not  remeoiber  the  place  ^K^ere  he  de- 
clares that  lie  had  not  bdieved  them.  The  high 
priest  and  the  sraate  of  the  children  of  Israel  iS4 
not  deny,  the  realit|r  of  tiiie  mirades,  nviiich  had 
been  wrought  hy  Beter  and  the  apostles }  they  did 
not  contradict  their  testimony  concerning  the  re- 
SMcrectipn  and  the  asceiwdn ;  but  whetiber  they 
believed  it  or  not^  tlu^  were  fired  with  indigna^ 
tim^  and  took  counsel  to  put  the  apostles  to 
death :  and  ^t»  was  aliKxthe  t«nper  of  Paul ;  whe^ 
tber  he  beUeved  oi^  did  not  bejieve  the  story  of 
the  resun^tion,  he.was  exceecjlingly  mad  again$8 
the  saints,  Thewnt^  Qi^  Faults.  Epistles  does  not 
attempt  to  jmyve  his  doctmie  by>  aigwnent ;  he 
in  many:pjaceft  teiia  i|a  thait  hit  doctrine  was  not 
taught  him  by  man,  or  any  invention  of  his  own, 
which  recpiitedi  thie  ingenuity:  of  argument  to* 
pcove  it  :-^^^  I  oettify  you,  brethren,  that  the 
ggepd^  vhidi' was  pveiBtched  of^  me^  is  not  afteri 
mafii.  Ibr  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neithsr 
was  I  tauj^  %  but  by^the  revelation  of<  Jeam\ 
Christi^  Ilkol'date'ilot^pretend'to  have  been  »; 
witness  of  tlie^tftM^'c^  tbe  resiirrecti<w,  but'he^ 
does  mucb  more;  }M^tes^4»j  diatb^wa^bifiiseU' 
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a  wittiess  of  the  resurrection.  After  enumeratii^ 
many  appearances  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  Paul 
says  of  himself,  ^^  Last  of  all,  he  was  seen  of  me 
abo,  as  of  one  bom  out  of  due  time.''  Whether 
you  will  admit  Paul  to  have  been  a  true  witness 
or  not,  you  cannot  deny  that  he  pretends  to  have 
been  a  witness  of  the  resurrection. 

■  * 

The  story  of  his  being  struck  to  the  ground, 
as  he  was  journeying  to  Damascus,,  has  bothing 
in  it,  you  say,  miraculous  or  extraordinary :  ,you. 
represent  him  as  struck  by  ligfatning.-^Itts  some*. 
what  extraordinary  for  a  man,  who  is.  struck  by. 
lightning,  to  have,  at  the  very  time,  full  posses- 
sion of  his  understanding ;  to  hear  a  voice  issuing, 
from  the  lightning,  speaking  to  him  in  the  He-. 
brew  tongue,  calling  him  by  his  name, /and  en-, 
tering  into  conversation  with, him.    His  compa- 
nions, you  say,  appear  not  to  have  suflered  in 
the  same  manner : — the  greater  the  wond^*    If 
it  was  a  common  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning 
which  struck  Paul  and  all  his  companions  to  the 
ground,    it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  he 
alone  should  be  hurt ;  and  that,  notwithstanding . 
his  being  struck  blind  by  lightning,  he  should,  in 
other  respects  be  so  little  hurt,  as  to  be  iipmedi* 
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at^ly  able  to  walk  into  the  city  of  Damascus. 
So  difficult  is  it  U>  oppose  truth  by  atl  hypothesis! 
' — In  the  character  of  Paul  you  discover  a  great 
deal  of  violence  and  &naticisni ;  and  such  men, 
you  observe,  are  never  good  moral  evidences  #f 
any  doctrine  they  preach  .•-^Read)  Sir,  Lord  LyU 
telton's  observations  oh  the  conversion  atid  apoft- 
tleship  of  St.  Paul ;  and  I  think  you  will  be  con- 
vinced of  th6  contrary.  That  elegant  writer  thus 
expresses  his  opinion  on  this  subject — ^^  Besides 
all  the  prooft  of  the  christian  religion,  which  may 
be  drawn  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
nient,  froth  the  necessary  connection  it  has  with 
the  whole  system  of  the  Jewish  religion,  from  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  and  from  the  evidence  given 
of  his  resurrection  by  all  the  other  apostles,  I 
think  the  conversion  and  apostlei^p  of*' 1^  F^ul 
alo^e,  duly  considered,  is,  ofitself,  a  demonstra* 
tion  sQ^dent  to  prove  Christianity  to  be  a  divine 
revelation.''  I  hope  this  (pinion  will  have  some 
weight  with  you }  it  is  not  the  opinioh  of  a  lying 
Bible-prophet,  of  a  stupid  evangdlist,  or  of  an 
a  b  ab  priest,— ^ut  of  a  learned  layman,  whose  il- 
lastrio«ls  nmk  received  splendor  from  his  talents. 

TiDtt  «0  displeased  with  St.  Paul  <<  for  setting 

A   A 
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out  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body/' 
—You  know,  I  presume,  that  the  resurrection  of 
the  same  body  is  not,  by  all,  admitted  to  be  a 
scriptural  doctrine.— "  In  the  New  Testament 
(wherein,  I  think,  are  contained  all  the  articles 
of  the  christian  faith)  I  find  our  Saviour  and  the 
apostles  to  preach  the  resurrectian  qf  (he  deadj 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead^  in  many 
places ;  but  I  do  not  remember  any  place  where 
the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  is  so  much  as 
mentioned.''    This  observation  of  Mr.  Locke  I 
so  &r  adopt,  as  to  deny  that  you  can  produce 
any  place  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  wherein  he 
sets  out  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  same 
body.    I  do  not  question  the  possibility  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  body,  and  I  am  not  ig- 
norant of  the  manner  in  which  some  learned  men 
hd,ve  explained  it.^  (somewhat  after  the  way  of 
your  vegetative  speck  in  the  kernel  of  a  peach  ;) 
but  as  you  are  discreditii^  St.  Paul's  doctrine, 
you  ought  to  shew  that  what  you  attempt  to  dis- 
credit is  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle.     As  a  mat- 
ter of  choice^  you  had  rather  have  a  better  body 
—you  will  have  a  better  body, — "  your  natural 
body  will  be  raised  a  spiritual  body,  your  cor- 
ruptible will  put  on  incorruption."    You  arj^  so 
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much  out  of  humour  with  your  present  body, 
that  you  inform  us,  every  animal  in  the  creation 
excels  us  in  something.  Now  I  had  always 
thought,  that  the  single  circumstance  of  our 
having  hands,  and  their  having  none,  gave  us  an 
infinite  superiority  not  only  over  insects,  fishes^ 
snails,  and  spiders,  (which  you  represent  as  ex- 
celling us  in  loco-motive  powers,)  but  over  all 
the  animals  of  the  creation  ;  and  enabled  us,  in 
the  language  of  Cicero,  describing  the  manifold 
utility  of  our  hands,  to  make  as  it  were  a  new 
nature  of  things.  As  to  what  you  say  about  the 
consciousness  of  existence  being  the  only  con- 
ceivable idea  of  a  future  life — it  proves  nothing, 
either  for  or  against  the  resurrection  of  a  body, 
or  of  the  same  body;  it  doe3  not  inform  us, 
whether  to  any  or  to  what  substance,  material 
or  immaterial,  this  consciousness  is  annexed.  I 
leave  it,  however,  to  others,  who  do  not  admit 
personal  identity  to  consist  in  consciousness,  to 
dispute  with  you  on  this  point,  and  willingly 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke,  "  that 
nothing  but  consciousness  can  unit6  remote  ex- 
istencies  into  the  same  person." 

From  a  caterpillar's  passing  into  a  torpid  state 
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T^aembling  death,  and  afterwards  appearing  a 
splendid  butterfly,  and  from  the  (supposed)  oon-* 
sciou&ness  of  existence  which  the  animal  had  in 
these  difl^ent  states,  you  ask,  ^^Why  must  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  is 
necessary  to  continue  in  me  the  consciousness  of 
existence  hereafter?" — I  do  not  dislike  analogical 
reasoning,  when  applied  to  proper  objects,  and 
kept  within  due  bounds  :*-^But  where  is  it  said  in 
Sk^ripture,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body 
is  necessary  to  continue  in  you  liie  oonsciousaess 
of  existence  ?  Those  who  admit  a  eonscious  state 
of  the  soul  between  death  and  the  resurrection, 
will  contend,  that  the  soul  is  the'  substance  in 
which  consciousness  is  continued  without  inter* 
ruptk>n  :-»tho8e  who  deny  the  intermediate  state 
of  the  soul  as  a  state  of  consciousness,  will  con- 
tend that  consciousness  is  not  destroyed  by  deadi, 
but  suspended  by  it,  as  it  is  suspended  during  a 
sound  sleep ;  and  that  it  may  as  easily  be  restored 
«fter  death,  as  B&er  sleep,  during  which  the  £i- 
oulties  of  the  soul  are  not  extinct,  but  dormant. 
Those  who  think  that  the  soul  is  nothing  distinct 
from  the  compages  of  the  body,  not  a  substance 
but  a  mere  quality,  will  maintain,  that  the  con- 
sdousness  appertaining  to  very  individual  per* 
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son  is  uot  lost  when  the  body  is  destroyed  i  that 
it  is  known  to  God }  and  may,  at  the  general  re-*, 
surrection,  be  annexed  to  any  system  of  natter 
he  may  think  fit»  or  to  that  particular  compagea . 
to  which  it  belonged  in  this  life. 

In  reading  your  book  I  have  been  frequently 
shocked  at  Uie  virulence  of  your  zei|l>  at  the  in^: 
decorum  of  your  abuse  in,  applying  vulgar  and. 
offensive  epithets  to  n^enwho  h^ve  been.heldti 
and  who  will  long,  I  trust,  continue  to  be  holden, 
in  high  estimation.    I  know  that  the  scar  of  C9^, 
lumny  is  seldom  wholly  .^^k^  }  it  remains  long 
£^er  thewooAd  is  healed  j  and  your  abuse  oC 
holy  men  a^d  holy  things  wiU  be  remeviber^ 
when  your  argumaiits  against  them  are  refuted 
and  forgotten.    Mos^  you  term  an  arrogantr 
coxcomb,  a  diief  asastssin ;  Aaron,  Joshua,  Sa-i 
muel,  David,  monsters  and  impostors;  the  JeM/ish 
kings  a  parcel  of  rascals ;  Jeremiah  and  the  rest 
c^the  propheta»  liarsf  and  P^nl  a  fool,  for  hav- 
ing  written  oxie  of  th^  sublimest  compositions^ 
and  on  the  most  inqiortant  sulgect  that  ever  ocr 
cupied  the  mind  of  man^the  lesson  in  our  buris^l 
service  i-^this  leasop  you  call  a  4pubtfiil  j^gqcv, 
as  destitute  of  mea«j|^  as  the  tqUi^  of  the  be)l 
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at  the  funeral.  Men  of  low  condition  !  pressed 
down,  as  you  often  are,  by  calamities  generally 
incident  to  human  nature,  and  groaning  under 
burdens  of  misery  peculiar  to  your  condition, 
what  thought  you  when  you  heard  this  lesson 
read  at  the  funeral  of  your  child,  your  parent, 
or  ^our  friend  ?  Was  it  mere  jargon  to  you,  as 
destitute  of  meaning  as  the  tolling  of  a  bell  ?  — 
No. — You  understood  from  it,  that  you  would 
not  all  sleep,  but  that  you  would  all  be  changed 
in  a  moment  at  the  last  trump  ;  you  understood 
from  it,  that  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incor- 
ruption,  that  this  mortal  must  put  on  immorta- 
lity, and  that  death  would  be  swallowed  up  in 
victory ;  you  understood  from  it,  that  if  (not- 
withstanding profane  attempts  to  subvert  your 
faith)  ye  continue  steadfast,  unmoveable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  your  labour 
will  not  be  in  vain. 

You  seem  fond  of  displaying  your  skill  in  sci- 
ence  and  philosophy ;  you  speak  more  than  once 
of  Euclid  J  and,  in  censuring  St.  Paul,  you  inti- 
mate to  us,  that  when  the  apostle  says— one  star 
differeth  from  another  star  in  glory — he  ought  to 
have  said— in  distance.— All  men  see  that  one 
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star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory  or  bright- 
ness ;  but  few  men  know  that  their  difference  in 
brightness  arises  from  their  difference  in  distance; 
and  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  even  you,  philoso- 
pher as  you  are,  do  not  kn(yw  it.  You  make  an 
assumption  which  you  cannot  prove — ^that  the 
stars  are  equal  in  magnitude,  and  placed  at  difi 
Jerent  distances  from  the  earth ; — ^but  you  cannot 
prove  that  they  are  not  different  in  magnitude, 
and  placed  at  eqtml  distances,  though  none  of 
them  may  be  so  near  to  the  earth,  as  to  have 
any  sensible  annual  parallax. — I  beg  pardon  of 
my  readers  for  touching  upon  this  subject ;  but 
it  really  moves  one's  indignation,  to  see  a  smatter- 
ing in  philosophy  urged  as  an  argument  against 
the  veracity  of  an  apostle. — "  Little  learning  is 
a  dangerous  thing.'' 

Paul,  you  say,  affects  to  be  a  naturalist;  and 
to  prove  (you  might  more  properly  have*  said 
illustrate)  his  system  of  resurrection  from  the 
principles  of  vegetation — "  Thou  fool,"  says  he, 
*^  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except 
it  die ;"— to  which  one  might  reply,  in  his  own 
language,  and  say-^"  Thou  fool,  Paul,  that  which 
tkou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die  noU^\ 
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It  may  be  seen,  I  thinks  fiora  thift  passage,  who 
affects  to  be  a  naturalist,  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  microscopical  discoveries  of  modem  times ; 
which  were  probably  neither  known  to  Paul,  nor 
to  the  Corinthians ;  and  which,  had  they  been 
known  to  them  both,  would  have  been  of  little 
use  in  the  illustration  of  the  subject  of  the  resur- 
rection. Paul  said*— that  which  thou  sowest  is 
not  quickened  except  it  die  z-^-^very  husbandman 
in  Corinth,  though  unable  perhaps  to  define  the 
term  death,  would  understand  the  apostle's  phrase 
in  a  popular  sense,  and  agree  with  him  that  a 
grain  of  wheat  must  become  rotten  in  the  ground 
before  it  could  sprout :  and  that,  as  God  raised 
£rom  a  rotten  grain  of  wheat,  the  roots,  the  stem, 
the  leaves,  the  ear  of  a  new  plant,  he  might  also 
cause  a  new  body  to  spring  up  from  the  rotten 
carcass  in  the  grave. — ^Doctor  Clarke  observer, 
<^  In  like  manner  as  in  every  grain  of  corn  there 
is  contained  a  minute  insensible  seminal  principle, 
which  is  itself  the  entire  future  blade  and  ear, 
and  in  due  season,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  grainy 
is  corrupted,  evolves  and  unfolds  itself  visibly  to 
the  eye  j  so  our  present  mortal  and  corruptible 
'body  may  be  but  the  esuvice^  as  it  were,  of  some 
hidden  and  at  present  insensible  principle^  (pos- 
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ftibly  the  present  seat  of  the  soul,)  which  at  the 
resurrection  shall  discover  itself  in  its  propet 
form."     I  do  not  agree  with  thi^  great  man  (for 
such  I  esteem  him  in  this  philosophical  conjee- 
ture  ;)  but  the  quotation  may  serve  to  shew  you, 
that  the  germ  does  not  evolve  and  unfold  itself 
visibly  to  the  eye  till  all  the  rest  of  the  grain  is 
corrupted  ;  that  is,  in  the  language  and  meaning 
of  St.  Paul,  till  it  dies.— Though  the  authority  of 
Jesus  may  have  as  little  weight  with  you  as 
that  of  Paul,  yet  it  may  not  be  impi'oper  to  quote 
to  you  our  Saviour's  expression,  when  he  foretells 
the  numerous  disciples  which  his  death  would 
produce — "  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  a;nd  die^  it  abideth  alone  ;  but  if  it  die, 
it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit." — Ybu  perceive 
from  this,  that  the  Jews  thought  the  death  of  the 
grain  was  necessary  to  its  reproduction  : — hence 
every  one  may  see  what  little  reason  you  had  to 
object  to  the  apostle's  popular  illustration  of  the 
possibility  of  a  resurrection.     Had  he  known  as 
much  as  any  naturalist  in  Europe  does,  of  the 
progress  of  an  animal  from  one  state  to  another, 
as  frx)in  a  worm  to  a  butterfly,  (which  you  think 
applies  to  the  caise,)  I  am  of  opinion  he  would 
not  have  used  that  illustration  in  preference  to 
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what  he  has  used,  which  is  obvious  and  satis- 
fector}\ 

Whether  the  fourteen  epistles  ascribed  to  Paul 
were  written  by  him  or  not,  is,  in  your  judgment, 
a  matter  of  indifference. — So  far  from  being  a 
matter  of  indifference,  I  consider  the  genuine- 
ness of  St.  Paul's  epistles  to  be  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  :  for  if  the  epistles,  ascribed 
to  Paul,  were  written  by  him,  (and  there  is  un- 
questionable proof  that  they  were,)  it  will  be 
diflScult  for  you,  or  for  any  man,  upon  fair  prin- 
ciples of  sound  reasoning,  to  deny  that  the  chris- 
tian religion  is  true.    The  argument  is  a  short 
one,  and  obvious  to  every  capacity.    It  stands 
thus : — St.  Paul  wrote  several  letters  to  those 
whom,  in  different  countries,  he  had  converted 
to  the  christian  faith  ;  in  these  letters  he  affirms 
two  things ;— first,  that  he  had  wrought  miracles 
in  their  presence; — secondly,  that  many  of  them- 
selves had  received  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  other 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.   The  persons 
to  whom  these  letters  were  addressed,  must,  on 
reading  them,  have,  certainly  known,  whether 
Paul  affirmed  what  was  true,  or  told  a  plain  lie ; 
they  must  have  known,  whether  they  had  seen 
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him  work  miracles  :  they  must  have  been  consci- 
ous, whether  they  themselves  did  or  did  not  pos- 
sess any  miraculous  gifts. — Now  can  you,  or  can 
any  man,  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  Paul  (a  man 
certainly  of  great  abilities)  would  have  written 
public  letters,  full  of  lies,  and  which  could  not 
fail  of  being  discovered  to  be  lies,  as  soon  as  his 
letters  were  read  ? — Paul  could  not  be  guilty  of 
&lsehood  in  these  two  points,  or  in  either  of 
them  }  and  if  either  of  them  be  true,  the  chris- 
tian religion  is  true.  References  to  these  two 
points  are  frequent  in  St.  Paul's  epistles :  I  will 
mention  only  a  few.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  he  says,  (chap.  iii.  2,  5.)  "  This  only  would 
I  learn  of  you,  received  ye  the  spirit  (gifts  of  the 
spirit)  by  the  works  of  the  law  ? — He  ministreth 
to  you  the  spirit,  and  worketh  miracles  among 
you.*' — To  the  Thessalonians  he  says,  (1  Thess. 
ch.  i.  5.)  "  Our  gospel  came  not  unto  you  in 
word  only,  but  also  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.*' — ^To  the  Corinthians  he  thus  expresses 
himself:  (1  Cor.  ii.  4.)  «*My  preaching  was  not 
with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power  ;"--rr- 
and  he  adds  the  reason  for  his  working  miracles 
— ^^  That  your  feith  should  not  stand  in  the  wis^ 
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dom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God.*' — With 
what  alacrity  would  the  faction  at  Corinth,  which 
opposed  the  apostle,  have  laid  hold  of  this  and 
many  similar  declarations  in  the  letter,  ];kad  they 
been  able  to  have  detected  any  falsehood  in  them ! 
There  is  no  need  to  multiply  words  on  so  clear  a 
point — the  genuineness  of  Paul's  Epistles  proves 
their  authenticity,  independently  of  every  other 
proof:  for  it  is  absurd  in  the  extreme  to  suppose 
him,  under  circumstances  of  obvious  detection, 
capable  of  advancing  what  was  not  true :  and  if 
Paul's  Epistles  be  both  genuine  and  authentic, 
the  christian  religion  is  true. — Think  of  this  ar- 
gument. 

You  close  your  observations  in  the  following 
manner : — ^^  Should  the  Bible  (meaning,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  the  Old  Testament)  and 
Testament  hereafter  fall,  it  is  not  I  that  have 
been  the  occasion."  You  look,  I  think,  upon 
your  production  with  a  parent's  partial  eye,  when 
you  speak  of  it  in  such  a  style  of  self-compla^ 
cency.  The  Bible,  Sir,  has  withstood  the  learn- 
ing oi  Porphyry^  and  the  power  of  Julian^  to  say 
nothing  of  the  manichean  FamttcS'^it  ha^  r69i|ted 
the  genius  o£  BolrngbrokCy  and  the  wit  of  Voltmrey 
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to  say  nothing  of  a  numerous  herd  of  inferior 
assailants — ^and  it  will  not  &11  by  your  force. 
You  have  barbed  anew  the  blunted  arrows  of 
former  adversaries;  you  have  feathered  them  with 
blasphemy  and  ridicule ;  dipped  them  in  your 
deadliest  poison  ;  aimed  them  with  your  utmost 
skill  i  shot  them  against  the  shield  of  faith  with 
your  utmost  vigour ;  but,  like  the  feeble  javelin 
of  aged  Friam^  they  will  scarcely  reach  the  mark, 
will  fall  to  the  ground  without  a  stroke. 


••    ■       ■>  ".      •   »»  0 


LETTER  X 


The  remaining  part  of  your  work  can  hardly  be 
made  the  subject  of  animadversion.  It  princi- 
pally consists  of  unsupported  assertions,  abusive 
appellations,  illiberal  sarcasms,  strifes  of  words^ 
profane  babblings^  and  oppositions  qf  science  falsely 
so  called.  I  am  hurt  at  being,  in  mere  justice  to 
the  subject,  under  the  necessity  of  using  such 
harsh  language;  and  am  sincerely  sorry  that, 
from  what  cause  I  know  not,  your  mind  has  re- 
ceived a  wrong  bias  in  every  point  respecting 
revealed  religion.  You  are  capable  of  better 
things  ;  for  there  is  a  philosophical  sublimity  in 
some  of  your  ideas,  when  you  speak  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  as  the  creator  of  the  universe. 
That  you  may  not  accuse  me  of  disrespect,  in 
passing  over  any  part  of  your  work  without  be- 
stowing proper  attention  upon  it,  I  will  wait 
upon  you  through  what  you  call  your — con- 
clusion. 
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You  refer  your  reader  to  the  former  part  of 
the  Age  of  Reason  :  in  which  you  have  spokea 
of  what  you  esteem  three  frauds — ^mystery,  mi- 
racle and  prophecy. — I  have  not  at  hand  the 
book  to  which  you  refer,  and  know  not  what 
you  have  said  on  these  subjects ;  they  are  sub- 
jects of  great  importance,  and  we,  probably, 
should  differ  essentially  in  our  opinion  concern- 
ing them ;  but  I  confess,  I  am  not  sorry  to  be 
excused  from  examining  what  you  have  said  on 
these  points.  The  specimen  of  your  reasonings 
which  is  now  before  me,  has  taken  from  me  every 
inclination  to  trouble  either  my  reader,  br  my- 
self,  with  any  observations  on  your  former  book. 

You  admit  the  possibility  of  God's  revealing 
his  will  to  man  :  yet  **  the  thing  so  revealed," 
you  say,  "  is  revelation  to  the  person  only  to 
whoAi  it  is  made  ;  his  account  of  it  to  another  is 
not  revelation.*' — This  is  true;  his  account  is 
simple  testimony.  You  add,  "  there  is  no  pos- 
sible criterion  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
says." — This  I  positively  deny  :  and  contend, 
that  a  real  miracle,  performed  in  attestation  of 
a  revealed  truth,  is  a  certain  criterion  by  which 
we  may  judge  of  the  truth  of  that  attestation. 
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I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  objections  which 
may  be  made  to  this  position  ;  I  have  examined 
them  with  care  j  I  acknowledge  them  to  be  of 
weight ;  but  I  do  not  speak  unadvisedly,  or  as 
wishing  to  dictate  to  other  men,  when  I  say, 
that  I  am  persuaded  the  position  is  true.     So 
thought  Moses,  when,  in  the  matter  of  Kot^h, 
be  said  to  the  Israelites^ — "  If  these  men  die  the 
common  death  of  all  men,  then  the  Lord'  bath 
not  sent  me.*' — So  thought  Elijah,  when  he  said, 
^^  Lord  Ood  of  Abraham,  Isaac,'  and  of  Israel, 
let  it  be  known  this  day,  that  thou  art  G6d  in 
Israel,^  and  that  I  am' thy  servatit}*' — ^^and  the 
people,  before  whom  he  spake,  were  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  for,  when  the  fire  of  the>Lord  fell  and 
consumed  the  burnt-sacrifice,  they  said  — ^«  The 
Lord  he  is  the  God.** — So  thought  our  Saviour, 
when  he  said—"  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Fa- 
ther's  name,  they  bear  witness  of  me  ;**  and, 
**  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe 
me  not.*'    What  reason  have  we  to  believe  Jesus 
speaking  in  the  gospel,  and  to  disbelieve  Maho* 
met  speaking  in  the  Koran  ?    Both  of  them  lay 
claim  to  a  divine  commission }  and  yet  we  receive 
the  words  of  the  one  as  a  revelation  from  God,  and 
we  reject  the  words  of  the  other  ai  an  imposture 
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of  man.  The  reason  is  evident;  Jesiis  established 
his  pretensions,  not  by  alleging  any  secret  com- 
munication with  the  Deity,  but  by  working  nu- 
merous and  indubitable  miracles  in  die  presence 
of  thousands,  and  which  the  most  bitter  and 
watchful  of  his  enemies  could  not  disallow ;  but 
Mahomet  wrought  no  miracles  at  all. — Nor  is  a 
jniracle  the  only  criterion  by  which  we  may  judge 
of  the  truth  of  a  revelation.  If  a  series  of  pro- 
phets should,  through  a  course  of  many  centuries, 
predict  the  appearance  of  a  certain  person,  whom 
God  would,  at  a  particular  time,  send  into  the 
world  for  a  particular  end ;  and  at  length  a  per-, 
son  should  appear,  in  whom  all  the  predictions 
were  minutely  accomplished :  such  a  completion 
of  prophecy  would  be  a  criterion  of  the  truth  of 
that  revelation,  which  that  person  should  deliver 
to  mankind.  Or  if  a  person  should  now  8ay,^a8 
many^  false  prophets  have  said,  and  are  daily  say- 
ing) that  he  had  a  commission  to  declare  the  will 
of  God ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  veracity,  should 
predict — that,  after  his  death,  he  would  rise  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day; — ^the  completion  of 
such  a  prophecy  would,  I  presume,  be  a  sufficient 
criterion  of  the  truth  of  what  this  man  might 
have  said  concerning  the  will  of  God.    Now  I 
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tell  }r(m,.(saya  Jesus  to  his  disciples  conoerniag 

Judas,  who  was  to  betray  him,}  before  it  come, 

that  when  it  is  come  to  pass  ye  may  boUeve  that 

t  am  he.     In  various  parts  of  the  gospels  our 

/l§i^yiour,  with  the  utinpst  propriety,  c^ms  to  be 

r^eived  as  the  messenger  of  :^CKli'  not  only 

^pjm  ^e  miifacles  which  b^  wrought,  birt  ftom 

tbf(  .prophecies  which  were  fulfilled  in  bis  petaoo, 

1^  from  the  predicj^ions  whic^;  he  himself  ddi^ 

ye^ed.    Hence,  inste^d^. of. thei:e.beliiig  no  exited 

J^en  by  which  we  may  judgQ  of  |be  ti»1ii:of  4h<r 

Cliristiian  revelation,  there  Are  clearly  tbi:ee«t..  It 

is  an  easy  xxtatter  to  uae  an  indecoirpui?  flippancy 

^  language  in  speaking  of  the  Christian  ireiigioo, 

imd  with  a  supercilioua  negligence  todamOirist 

and  his  apostles  amimgst  the  impostor9  who.have 

%ured  in  the  world ;  but  4t  i$  not^  I  think,  ran 

easy  matter  for  any  man,  of  good  sense  andBoun4 

erudition,  to  make  an  impartial  examination  into 

any  one  of  the  three  grounds  of  Christianity 

which  I  have  here  mentioned^  and  to.x^ect  it. 

■       -  •  • 
What  is  it,  you  ask,  the  Bible  teaches  ?-~'^'^ 

prophet  Micah  shall  answer  you :  it  teacheth  usn- 

"  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  tqwa^  IPP^- 

bly  with  our  God  j*'— justice,  mercy,  and  piety, 
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instead  of  whatyba  ccmtend  for— -rapne^  crueky^ 
Md  mtirder.  What  is  it^  you  demand,  the  Tdita- 
ment  teaches^us  f  Ydii  answer  jour  question'-^to 
believe  that  the  Almighty  committed  debauchery 
with  a  woman.— Absurd  and  impious  assertion  1 
Ko,  Siir,  ti&;  this  ptdfaUd  doctrine,  this  miseraUe 
itttff,  this  blasjtlieimbus  perVersbn  of  Scripture; 
ia  youF  doctrine,iiot  that  of  the  New  Testatneiit. 
I  will  tett^ydu  thc^  lesson  which  it  teaches  to  iM^ 
dels  ni  WfeU  as  to  fobli^v^rs ;  it  is  k  lesson  which 
philosophy  neyet  taught,  which  wit  cannot  ridi'- 
cule,*  fior  sophistry  disprove :  the  lesson  is  this^ 
^^The  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Sofa  of 
God,  and  they  that  heaf  shall  five :  aU  that  at 
iti  thfeir  graves  shall  come  forth  ;  they  l^t  have 
done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and 
iixe^  that  have  done  evil,  tlnto  the  resurrectieA 
of  damnation/^ 


r  rf   t  \ 


pteceptd  of  the  gospel  are  soi  well 
fitted  to  promote  the  happing  of  mankind  rin 
^ia  world,  and  to  pr^are  human  natvv^e  for  th^ 
jfuture  enjoyment  ^  that  blessedness,}^  which^ 
in  our  present  state,  weioanform  no  conception, 
that  I  had  no  ecspectatidA  they  wpuld  haye  met 
with  your  disapprobitton.    Yw  say;^  however,— 

bb2 
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<<  As  to  the  scraps  of  morality  that  are  irregularly 
and  thinly  scattered  in  those  books,  they  make 
no  part  of  the  pretended  thing,  revealed  reli- 
gion/*— **  AVhatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.** — Is  this  a 
scrap  of  morality  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  concen- 
tred essence  of  all  ethics,  the  vigorous  root  from 
which  every  branch  of  moral  duty  towards  each 
other  may  be  derived  ?  Duties,  you  know^  are 
distinguished  by  moralists  into  duties  of  perfect 
and  imperfect  obligation  ;  does  the  Bible  teach 
you  nothing,  when  it  instructs  you,  that  this 
distinction  is  done  away?  when  it  bids  you  '*put 
on  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  o£ 
mind,  meekness,  long-suffering,  forbearing  one 
another  and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  man 
have  a  quarrel  against  any.*'     These,  and  pre- 
cepts such  as  these,  you  will  in  vain  look  for  in 
the  codes  of  Frederic^  or  Justinian;  you  cannot 
find  them  in  our  statute  books ;  they  were  not 
taught,  nor  are  they  taught,  in  the  schools  of 
heathen  philosophy  j  or,  if  some  one  or  two  of 
them  should  chance  to  be  glanced  at  by  a  Plato, 
a  Seneca,  or  a  Cicero,  tiiey  are  not  bound  upon 
the  consciences  of  mankind  by  any  sanction. .   It 
is  in  the  gospel,  and  in  the  gospel  alone,  that, we 
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karn  their  importance ;  acts  of  benevolence  and. 
brotherly  love  may  be  ta  an  unbeliever  voluntary 
acts,  to  a  christian  they  are  indispensable  duties. 
— Is  a  new  commandment  no  part  of  revealed 
religion  ?  **  A  new.  commandment  I  give  unto 
you.  That  ye  love  one  another;*'  the  law  of  chris- 
tian benevolence  is  enjoined  us  by  Christ  himself 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  as  the  distinguishing 
badge  of  our  being  his  disciples* 

Two  precepts  you  particularize  as  inconsistent 
with  tiie  dignity  and  the  nature  of  man— that  of 
not  resenting  injuries,  and  that  of  loving,  ene-. 
mies — Who  but  yourself  ever  interpreted  literally 
the  proverbial  phrase— ^^  If  a  man  smite  thee  on 
thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  bim  the  other  also?'*— r 
Did  Jesus  himself  turn  the  other  cheek  when  the 
officer  of  the  high  priest  smote  him  ?  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  patient  apquiescence  under  slight 
personal  injuries  is  here  enjoined ;  and  that  & 
proneness  to  revenge,  which  instigates  men  to 
savage  acts  of  brutality,  £br  every  trifling  offence, 
is  forbidden.  As  to  loving  enemies,  it  is  ex- 
plained, in  another  place,  to  mean,  the  doing 
them  all  the  good  in  our  power ;  "  if  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him  j  if  he  thirst,  give  himdpnk:'* 
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and  what  thiidc  you  iu  more  likcfy  to  pte^rv^ 
peace,  and  to  promote  kind  affections  atmoogst 
men,  than  the  returning  good  for  evil  ?  Clirifitta- 
iity  does  not  order  las  to  love  in  proportion  ta 
the  injury — ^'  it  does  not  offer  a  premium  ifi>r  n 
drime/' — ^it  orders  ns  to  let  our  foeneTolence  tx^ 
t^id  alike  to  all,  that  we  may  enmlate  die  benign 
bity  of  God  himsdf,  who  maketh  ^^  his  sun  to 
rise  on  the  evil  and  on  thd  good.*? 

In  the  law  of  Moses,  retaliation  -for  deliberate 
injuries  had  been  ordained-**an  eye  for  an  eye; 
a  tooth  fot'a'todth.— ^j^ri^lfe,  in  his  treatise  of 
monit,  sa^,  that  some  thought  retaliaticm  of 
personal  Iriongs  an  equitable  proceeding ;  Rha^ 
dtmanihm  is  said  to  have  given  ft  his  sanction  $ 
the  decemviral  laws  allowed  it;  the  common  law 
of  England  did  not  forbid  it;  and  it  is  said  to  be 
still  th6  law  of  some  countri^,  even  in  Christen- 
dom :  but  the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity  abso-^ 
lutely  prohibits,  not  only  the  retaliation  of  inju- 
ria, but  the  indulgence  of  every  resentful  pro- 
peni^ty# 

f  *  It  lm$  been,"  you  ^rm^  ^*  the  scheme  oS 
the  chri^tit^n  church  to  hol4  nmn  in  ignorancie  of 
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the  Creator^  as  it  is  of  government  to  hold  him 
in  JgQoraoce  of  his  rights.  V-^I  appeal  to  the  pWa 
sense  of  any  honest  man. to  juo^e  whether  thi» 
representation  be  trae  m  either  particular.  When 
he  attends  the  service  ot  the  church,  does  he  difih 
cover  4tny  design  in  the  minister  to  keep  him  in 
ignorance  of  his  Creator  ? .  Are  not  the  public 
prayers  in  <which  he  joins,  die  lessons  which  aoe 
read  to  him,  the  sermons  which  are  preached  to 
him,  all  calculated  to  impress  upon  his  mind  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  mercy,  justice,  holiness, 
power^  a^d  wisdom  of  the  one  adorable  God, 
4>le8sed  for  ever  ?  By  these  means  which,  ihe 
chmttan  church  hath  provided  for  our  inat£tu> 
tipn,  I  wiil  ventuce  to  say,  that  the  most  ua- 
i«med  congregation  of  chri£[|i»ns  in  <arDeat  BcU 
lahi  have  move  just  and  sublime  conceptioas  of 
the  Creator,  a  ^more  perfect  Jcnowle^ge  jof  their 
duty  towards  him,  and  a  stronger  inducement  tir 
tlie  practice  of  virtue,  bolioQau,  and.temperanoe^ 
^lan.  ail  the  pbikaophers  of  aU  the  heathen,  ^un^ 
tries  in  the  world  evet  bad,  or.  ^owbave^  j^ 
indeed,  ijiiour  jscheme  should  take  place,  a«d>  m^ 
giKMild  JRO  longer  believe  ibeir  J^A^rikm  MHm44 
tlMy  eoon  bfiooine  JBS  ignorant  Qf/ib^Q^fSfikt^fM 
ail  die  world  .waatwhen:  fiiod  m]kA\Mf!f^mnJ^i^ 
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his. kindred ;  and  as  all  the  world,  which  has  had 
no  commimication  with  either  Jews  or  Christians, 
now  is.  Then  would; they  soon  bow  down  to 
stocks  and  stones,  kiss  their  hand  (as  they  did  in 
the  time  of  Job,  and  as  the  poOT:  African  does 
now,)  to  Ae  moon  walking  in  brightness^  and  deany 
^  ^  God  that  is  above  ;  then  would  they  worship 
Jupiter,  Bacchus,  and  Venus,  and  emulate,,  in 
the  transcendent  flagitiousness  of  their  lives,.the 
impure  morals  of  their  gods. 

.  What  design  has.govemment  to  keep  men  in 
ignorance  of  their  rights  ?  None  whatever.— -All 
wise  statesmen  are  persuaded,  that  the  more  men 
know  of  their  rights,  the  better  sul:gects  they 
will  become.  Subjects,  not  from  necessity  but 
choice,  af e  the  firmest  friends  of  every  govern- 
ment. The  people  of  Great  Britain  are  well  acr 
quainted  with  their  natural  and  social  rights  ^ 
they  understand  them  better  than  the  people  of 
any  other  country  do ;  they  know  that  they  have 
aright  to  be  free,  not  only  from  the  capricious 
tyranny  of  any  one  man's  will,  but  from  the 
more  afflicting  despotism  of  republican  Actions  ^ 
and  it  is  this  very  knowledge  which  attaches  them 
to  the  constitution  of  their  country.    I  have.na 
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fear  that  the  people  .should  know  too  much  of 
their  rights ;  my  fear  is  that  they  should  not 
know  them  in  all  their  relations,  and  to  their  full 
e^ent.  The  government  does  not  desire  that 
men  should  remain  in  ignorance  of  their  rights ; 
but  it  both  desires,  and  requires,  that  they  should 
not  disturb  the  public  peace,  under  vain  pre- 
tences ;  that  they  should  make ,  themselves  ac- 
quainted,  not  merely  with  the  rights,  but  with 
the  duties  also  of  men  in  civil  society.  I  am  &r 
from  ridiculing  (as  some  have  done)  the  rights  of 
man ;  I  have  long  ago  understood,  that  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich,  and  that  the  rich  as  well  as 
the  poor,  have,  by  nature,  some  rights,  which  no 
human  government  can  justly  take  from  them, 
without  their  tacit  or  express  consent  y  and  some 
also,^  which  they  them^lves  have  no  power  to 
surrender  to  any  govemmeint.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal rights  of  man,  in  a  state  either  of  nature 
or  of  society,  is  a  right  of  property  in  the  fixiits 
of  his  industry,  ingenuity,  or  good  fortune.— ^ 
Does  government  hold  any  man  in  ignorance  of 
this  right  ?  So  much  the  contrary,  that  the  chief 
care  of  government  is  to  declare^  ascertain,  mo- 
dify, and  defend  this  right ;  nay,  it  gives  right, 
where  nature  gives  none  j  it  protects  the  goods 
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bf  to  intestate;  and  it  allows  a  man,  athis  death^ 
to  dispose  of  that  property,  which  tHe  law  of  na- 
ture would  cause  to  revert  into  the  common  stock* 
Sincerely  as  I  am  attached  to  the  liberties  of  man* 
kind,  I  cannot  but  profess  myself  an  utter  enemy 
to  that  spurious  philosophy,  that  democratic  ixH 
sanity,  which  would  equalize  all  property,  and 
level  all  distinctidfns  in  civil  sociiefty.  Perwnal 
distinctions,  arisingirom  superior  )>robity,leam« 
ing,  eloquence,  skill,  Murage,  and  fmm  every 
oAter  excellency  of  talents,  are  the  very  blood 
and  nerves  of  die  body  politic ;  tbey  animate  the 
if^ole,''and  invigorate  every  part;  witihoitt  tfaem, 
its  bones  would  become  reeds,  and  i<is  marrow 
"wftiteT^  it  would  presently  sink  into  a  fetid,  jesse- 
leas  gneiss  of  corruption.-*-^Pi>wer  may  bieif  used  for 
privateends,and  in  opposition  to  the  puUicgood ; 
rank  maybe  improperly  conferred,  and  insolently 
sustained  j  riches  may  be  wickedly  acquired,  aaoA 
viciously  applied :  but  as  this  is  neither  necessa^- ' 
rily,  nor  generally  the  case,  I  cannot  agree  with 
those  who,  in  asserting  the  natural  equality  of 
men,  spurn  the  instituted  distinctions  attending 
power,  rank,  stnd  riches. — ^But  I  mean  not  to 
enter  into  any  discussd<MI  on  this  subject,  fitrther 
tlian  to  iuty ,  tliat  your  eiittination  c^  gdvcsmment 
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appears  to  me  to  be  wholly  unfounded ;  and  to 
express  my  hope,  that  no  one  individual  will  be 
80  &r  misled  by  disquisitions  on  the  rights  of 
man,  as  to  think  that  he  has  any  right  to  do 
wrcmg,  as  to  forget  that  other  men  have  rights 
as  well  as  he. 

You  are  animated  with  proper  sentiments  of 
piety,  whea  you  speak  of  the  structure  of  the 
universe.  No  one^  indeed,  who  considers  it  with 
attention,  can  fiul  of  having  his  mind  filled  with 
the  Bupremest  veneration  for  its  Author.  Who 
cao  contemplate,  without  astonishment,  the  mo* 
tion  of  a  comet,  running  far  beyond  the  orb  of 
Saturn,  endeavouring  to  escape  into  the  pathless 
r^ons  of  unbounded  space,  yet  feeling,  at  tt9 
utmost  distance,  the  attractive  influence  of  the 
sua,  hearing,  as  it  were,  the  voice  of  God  arrest* 
ing  its  progress^  and  compelling  it,  after  a  li^se 
of  ages,  to  reiterate  its  ancient  course? — Who 
can  comprehend  the  distance  of  the  stars  frcm 
the  earth,  and  from  each  odier  ? — ^It  is  so  great, 
that  it  mocks  our  conception  ;  our  very  imagina* 
tion  is  terrified,  confounded,  and  lost,  when  we 
are  told,  that  a  ray  -oi  light,  which  moves  at  the 
ttte  of  abow  teamittions  of  miles  in  a  minute, 
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will  not,  though  emitted  at  this  instant  from  the 
brightest  star,  reach  the  earth  in  less  than  six 
years. — We  think  this  earth  a  great  globe  j  and 
we  see  the  sad  wickedness,  which  individuals  are 
often  guilty  of,  in  scraping  together  a  little  of  its 
dirt:  we  view,  witli  still  greater  astonishment  and 
horror,  the  mighty  ruin  which  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  brought  upon  human  kind,  by  the  low  am- 
bition of  contending  powers,  to  acquire  a  tem-^ 
porary  possession  of  a  little  portion  of  its  sur&ce. 
But  how  does  the  whole  of  this  globe  sink,  as  it 
were,  to  nothing,  when  we  consider  that  a  million 
of  earths  will  scarcely  equal  the  bulk  of  the  sun ; 
that  all  the  stars  are  suns ;  and  that  millions  of 
suns  constitute,  probably,  but  a  minute  portion 
of  that  material  world,  which  God  hath  distri* 
buted  through  the  immensity  of  space !— Systems, 
however,  of  insensible  matter,  though  arranged 
in  exquisite  order,  prove  only  the  wisdom  .  and 
the  power  of  the  great  Architect  of  nature,— -*As 
percipient  beings,  we  look  for  something  more — ^ 
Soft  his  goodness — ^and  we  cannot  open  our  eye^ 
without  seeing  it. 

Every  portion  of  the  earth,  sea,  and  air,  is  Ml 
of  sensitive  beings,  capable,  in  their  re&pectivd 
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orders,  of  enjoying  the  good  things  which  God 
has  prepared  for  their  comfort.  All  the  orders  of 
beings  are  enabled  to  propagate  their  kind ;  and 
thus  provision  is  made  fcnr  a  successive  continua- 
tion of  happiness.     Individuals  yield  to  the  law 
of  dissolution,inseparable  from  the  material  struc- 
ture of  their  bodies :  but  no  gap  is  thereby  left 
in  e^stence ;  their  place  i»  occupied  by  other  in- 
dividuals capable  of  participating  in  die  goodness 
of  the  Almighty.    Contemplations  such  as  these 
fill  the  mind  vrith  humility,  benevolence,  and 
piety.     But  why  should  we  stop  here  ?  why  not 
contemplate  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  redempr 
tion,  as  well  as  in  the  creation  of  the  world  ? 
By  the  death  of  his  only  begotten  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  he  hath  redeemed  the  whole  human  race 
from  the  eternal  death,  which  the  transgression 
of  Adam  had  entailed  on  all  his  posterity. — You 
believe  nothing  about  the  transgression  of  Adam. 
,The  history  of  Eve  and  the  serpent  excites  your 
contempt ;  you  will  not  admit  that  it  is  either  a 
real  history,  or  an  allegorical  representation  of 
death  entering  into  the  world  through  sin,  through 
disobedience  to  the  command  of  God. — Be  it  so. 
^— You  find,  however,  that  death  doth  reign  over 
all  mankind,  by  whateveir  meansitwas  introduced : 
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this  is  not  a  matter  of  bdlief,  but  of  lamentable 
knowledge.— The  New  Testatnetit  tells  us,  that^ 
through  the  merciful  dispensation  d  God,  Christ 
hath  overcome  death,  and  restored  man  to  that 
Immortality  which  Adam  had  loist : — this  also  you 
refuse  to  believe. — ^Why  ?  Because  you  cannot 
account  for  the  propriety  d  this  redemption. 
Miserable  reason !  stupid  objection !  What  is 
there  that  you  can  account  for  ?  Not  fbr  the  ger- 
mination of  a  blade  of  grass,  tSU  fbr  the  £ill  of 
a  leaf  of  the  forest — and  will  you  refuse  to  eat  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  because  God  has  not  ^ven 
you  wisdom  equal  to  his  own  ?  Will  you  refuse 
to  lay  hold  on  immortality,  because  he  has  not 
given  you,  because  he,  probably,  could  not  give 
to  such  a  being  as  man,  a  fbll  manifestation  of 
the  end  fbr  which  he  designs  him,  nor  of  the 
means  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  tbat  end  ? 
What  father  of  a  family  can  make  level  to  the 
apprehension  of  his  infant  children,  all  the  views 
of  happiness  which  his  paternal  goodness  is  pre- 
paring for  them  ?  How  can  he  explain  to  thein 
the  utility  of  reproof,  correction,  instruction,  ex- 
ample, of  all  the  various  means  by  which  he  forms 
their  minds  to  piety,  temperance,  and  probity  ? 
We  are  children  in  the  hand  of  God  :  we  are  in 
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the  veiy  infancy  of  our  existence ;  just  separated 
from  the  womb  of  eternal  duration  ;  it  may  not 
be  posmble  for  the  Father  of  the  universe  to  ex- 
plain to  us  (infants  in  apprehension !)  the  good- 
ness and  the  wisdom  of  his  dealings  with  the 
sons  of  men.  What  qualities  of  mind  will  be 
necessaiy  for  oar  weUrdoing  through  all  eternity, 
we  know  not ;  what  discipline  in  lliis  in&ncy  of 
existeipce  may  be  necessary  for  generating  these 
qualities,  we  know  not :  whether  God  could  or 
could  notyCon^tently  with  the  general  goodshave 
forgiven  the  transgression  of  Adam,  without  any 
Atonemeht,  we  know  not;  whether  the  malignity 
of  sin  be  not  so  great,  so  opposjLte  to  thegenerai 
good,  that  it  cannot  be  forgiven  whilst  it  exists, 
that  Jt,  .whilst  the  mind  retains  a  propensity  ta  it^ 
we  knowBot :  $o  that, if  there  i^biiould  be  mucb 
greater  difficulty  in  comprehendifig  the  mode  of 
God's  moral  government  of  mankind  than  .there 
really  is,  there  would  be  no  reaaon  £oit  doubtiiig 
of  its  rectitude.  If  the  whole  biitaan  race  be 
considered  as  but.  one  small  member  of  a  large 
community  of  free^and  intelligent  beings  of  dtf< 
&reiit  ordemB,  and  if  this  whole  community  be 
subject  to  discipUne  and  laws  productive  of  the 
greatest  possible  good  to  the  whole  system,  then 
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may  we  still  more  reasonably  suspect  out  capa- 
laity  to  comprehend  the  wisdom  and  goodhessof 
all  God*s  proceedings  in  the  moral  government 
of  the  universe. 

You  are  lavish  in  your  praise  of  deism ;  it  is 
so  much  better  than  atheism^  that  I  mean  not  to 
slty  any  thing  to  its  discredit ;  it  is  not^  however, 
without  its  difficulties.  What  think  you  of  an 
uncaused  cause  of  every  thing  ?  of  a  Being  who 
has  ho  relation  to  time,  not  being  older  to-day 
thali  he  was  yesterday,  nor  younger  to-day  than 
he  will  be  to-morrow  ?  who  has  no  relation  to 
space,  not  being  a  part  here  and  a  part  there, 
or  a  whole  any  where  ?  What  think  you  of  an 
omniscient  Being,  who  cannot  know  the  future 
iftctions  of  a  man?  Or,  if  his  omniscience  enables 
him  to  know  them,  what  think  you  of  the  con- 
tingency of  human  actions  ?  And  if  human  ac- 
tions are  not  contingent,  what  think  you  of  the 
morality  of  actions,  of  the  distinctioh  between 
vice  and  virtue,  crime  and  innocence,  sin  and 
duty?  What  think  you  of  the  infinite  goodness  , 
of  st^ Being,  who  existed  through  eternity,  wilhout 
an^  emanation  of  hid  go6dness  manifested  in  the 
breatioa  of  sensitive  beings'?  Or,  if  you  contend 
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that  dicrf  has  bMa  sn  etmuJi  oreatioii,  what 
tiunk  jovL  of  an  effect  coeval  with  its  cause,  of 
mtter  not  pmterior  to  its  Maker }  What  think 
jrou  of  the  eiistonce  of  evil,  moral  and  natural^ 
m  the  work  of  asi  infinite  Beii^,  powerful,  wise, 
a«d  good!  What  ihink  you  of  the  gift  of  fiee^ 
Asm  of  will,  idioil  the  abuse  of  freeiiom  beeonwi 
^oaose^f  genemlttts^)  I  raidd  ppopcM  tft 
fmx  .OQQsidMftioo  a  ptot  mai^  o&er  questidm 
of  a.  lomilar  tandency,  t^e  eontefnpiation  of 
sriuch  faaa  driven  not  a  fewfirom  deism  to  atibe- 
ism^  just  as  the  difficulties  in  revealed  relig^ott 
hiave  driven  yoursdf,  and  some  othmi,  fimn 
diC0ttaBittr43O  QBissi* 

Ar  mf  flfira  part,  I  cm  4ee  a»  hmwb  whjr 
mUmt mMilsd  or  natanl  Mliji^Qia  aboaUIItt 
dnndaaiMi*  «a  apeomit  of  th»4ifflecdtMt  wfakh 
fttfelid  dtiiar  of  Uiem.  I  look  op  «o  the  inooiii- 
{nchenuble  Maker  of  heaven  aad  eftrtbwitik  un- 
ipoakable  adminttioB  «kl  wMvaSbSkioie&,  mA. 
va  a  deiit«-I  contWBpktte^  wfik  tiie  uteeot 
grstitode  and  hu«ili<3r  of  mind,  his  uaM<uci>ii. 
Ue  wiidom  «id  goodneis  in  the  redemptimi  of 
tlit  iroild  fioni  «tenial  detth,  tiurough  Ihe  intsu 
ventimi  tf  hit  Son  Jesus  Quis^  aad  an  a 
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christian.— As  a  deiiit  Ihave  U^Ule  scpectafion}  « 
a  christian,  I  have  no  douht  6f  a  fatnre  state.  I 
spNcak  for  myself^  aqd  may  be  ia  im  error,,  as  to 
the  ground  of  the  firftt,  part  o£ (this  iopinion.  Yoa' 
and  other  mjen  niay  conclude  differently.  Froia 
the  inert  nature  of  .matter— firpm  the  Acuities  of 
the  humaB  mind — fipm.the  appwent  imperfec- 
tion of  God -a.  moral  government  of  tiiCLWorld-r 
fipm  many  n^odes^. of  analogical  voMoning,  and 
from  other  sources, .  iton^e  of  the  philoiMq|Aers,  of 
^tiquity  did  colIect,,;and  modem  fihilotophevs 
may,  perhaps,  iCoUect  a. strong  probabitity;  of:  a 
jSiture/existence  ;.^  and  not^only^  of  a  &itan  essMf 
ence,  but  (which  is  quite  a,.di0tinct  qamti(m)4£ 

a  future  state  of  retribution,  proportioned  to  our 
mfMral  ccmduet  in  this  world.  \Fkribe^itifiro#fne 
to  loosen  any  of  the  .'obHgatioBs  ta/Hrtue^  :l>ut!I 
must  confess,  that  I  cannot^  from  Odiesanie 
source^  of  argumentiation,  derive  any  positive 
assurance  on  the  subject  [^IMnfcjihenwilihti^at 
.thankfulness  of  he^rt  I. receive  the :#ordidfX5odj 
which. tells  me,  that  fhou^^f^  in  Adainf (by  the 
cofiidition  of  our  ,  n^tare)  <^  .  diiyf!!  yet ..^'m 
Christ  (by  the  .coveii£^t:,of.grak»)  Ahi^Ialkl«fe 
laade  aliv«."  IlaylKM  OJi"  eteraa*  life  «i  the 
gift  of  God  through,  Jcsiis  Cteist  j"  I 
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4t  not^as  any  appead«ge. to, tbi) fixture  I  dexive 
&dm  Adam,  but.its  :the  free  .gift  of  t^e^A)^ 
ioightjy  ibrough  hisiioiiy  whom,  be  iias^consti- 
^butoi}  Ixnd^v  of  aU^.the.Saidour,  iJbe^Advxxrate, 
landthe  Jju^ge. of  human  Jdiid.    . 


<? 


.^VPeism/Vymuaffiniiy  ^^  teaches  us,  wilhout 
Jthe.  powibility  x)f  heing.  .mifttakeng ;  ^  thatiaow- 
oesaaiy  or  partner ^  be  Ifwxwii.  ^'«^Thec9^4f)e%^ 
thkigSy  iidiidbuall  reasonable  mea  admit  arp  neoeiff- 
aaiy  and  proper  to  ha  known-^tbe.  bejingof  God 
<-i-the  pmYidence  of.God-r-a  j&iture  state  of .  m- 
t]9hutiQn.«--«^lVli^lijsr  these^thcee  i33xths  :are.r«aq 
taught  us  by.deLsmy  that  tibere  is.  no  .jj^saibili^ 
of  bping  mistaken  .concerning,  any  of ,  them,  .^1^ 
the Jbifi^ry,  of  philosophy,  .and of  4dolatiy,f^4 
«apjf|l;stitioQ,^iaallage%and^ 
AfWlwWrnwgJit  h^iiUedrWtli  ao  acfXMWjt^f  Hitff 
mistakes  int^  which  th)e»fir^tc^^nCeasppe^ 
£dl^n,  an4  4f  t}i€M?Aa^rtam^in  which  t^bey^yq^ 
wijth  i;^8pec*:j|jo,eYejyfii^ 
averts ,  bnefly^,  oidy  to  ^^  last  of  them.  'i^sfU 
withstanding,  the-  iUustr^o^s  labours  of  jOffisseTjjii^ 

* 

hundred  o^ef  i]^odern  writers  .on  the. subje9tr 
ih&/uaural  mortsJity  or  immortality  of  thelu^ 
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mnoOQi  w  wBucn  uuuuBuioii'Dy  w^ ibtc 
DJrfBv  pMWtepncfs  of  GiWcA  ttr  SiiDi&    ^?r 

Uppomo  OplMlOlWI  Cn  rUUO'WSm  €K  "IJjpiUMLMj^  tlR 

tafttoifiifld  Ot  tli6'preMniiil|^tt  vVb 
Oennaay,  IViiioe>  Italjr,  in  ewy  enlightaied 

VmnHI^  wlXSI^iBlrill  TD0  "SQBBjvK  vflBO'  ^HWWWl 

nmn  cv  ine^inaBB  "B011I9  *  wmht^bhikmb  10 

|VfV  iniHI  nBOn  •pOBQTl^'IIOCHnDrQKlC'^IQDIVr 
WIJf«   JcnP unpoi wmi^  qf  WVWIHaH^iy  PyTlOtMMy 

nbt  w  fbB  ^hMmtk  iota  immoMoP)  oiiUii  "iittiiifei 

a  cuiii'se  of  sbovc  two  tiMMfluidyettnli  tb  miMB' 
fte  iujnrtieri6s  (^  Husi&ii'^tttttiire)  slid  fl^'Afiliflli^ 
flhoni  tbB  contoniplEttoii  6f  tty  aiijrsAiftBiiM^fiMflbti 
thequafilycfoiirfhtura  If;^sli6dil 

cVtt  become  {lerstiaded  df fbis'hbnlAcS^tcy  ^  fitfd 
Jvtt  can  Bcairce  M  c^  beedmh%  Wfityo^tiSlh 
nine  ^  matter  deepty,)  you  ifil]»'#  7011^^ 
itt^nBinjr,  be  disposed  to  invoB^ftte^  liflUl  ifc* 
riopsness  and  impartialify,.fhe'  thitti  of  ^OiiCi' 
tianify.  You  irtll  ssjr  of  the  eoBpie^-W  ike-ifw-^ 


ilH9&^.  fc«»%3M  f(#  ^  J^^i^t/jSmt  by  Twiiom 
t^  Wf^ifi  fonyefted  to  die  Chnist^p  i^ligi<»— 
**  The  nose  we  iseflect  cuk.  tb^o^tur^of  our  soiil» 
<^  leai  ;iFe  kiiqw  of.it*  W\i^  it  aoiPlf^  ^ 
Mf»  wf  ^y  knoiif  wm^  pf  i^,  Brpperties  j  twit 
^tl^  99c«  s^p9T9l6d,  ve  k«Qw  not  wWther  it 
Vm,  AT  ftom  ^eofce  it  <aK»^?.    ^inc^  then  ^ 

mmm^  m  <^^  to  h«f  it,  w4,  feyj?^  ^ 

i^oit  coiffennjthte  to  rig^t  rwoij,** 


Wliat !»  blfjw^  19  it  ^  l^enii^  mth  f^ 

iWlil4  wpwatifl »  puw  coi}fea»p41y  ar?,  to  bm 
(^  hims«lf  ^  flur  jwti^c^x  in  fvfiy  tlA^ 

qlM  Jit  mwk  9^wm  w  *9  ^y^  ^?  «?• 

4iio  hifltories  of  niiidit¥  fimixures  dfliKJfitir^  tbft 

5ifT*  »*t««^f»Tr»  Tr   fTrptTV  ^f-^rvv^.  itTrTTr^ jfii  ?TT 

1^1^  l)y%^.co}^^e|nttoiM|--^  Ijbf  fubtilties  ^ 

li»»irfpop^,»r  ^f#«^of  ciiti««py^ 
^julyf^  fliqb.V  Jfrefc,  ^Kqppdy  pocijpy  J^ 

fc8»4  bw*  «ff  JNSP*  iW?«?  w^m'  1?W^  %• 
nonnt  of  ihta  ^1  ^jgii)^  ^  gec$8)^f  7!f. 
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main  in  the  same  state  with  that'wfaSch^a'Oer-* 
man  emperor  Voluntarily  put  himself  nitd^ipAieiy 
he  made  a  resolution,  bordering  eta  baTbAism, 

that  he  would  never  read  a  ^printed  book*  '-Wi>» 

*  ■    ■  ■     ' 

are  all,  of  evei*y  rank  and  conditron^eJ^iuiELff^c^^ 
cerhed  in  knowing— what  tnll  become  *bf  U8  -aft' 
f^r  death  ;-^nd,  if  we  are  t6 'live 'again',' ^Wafi£ 
interested  in  knowing-^whedierit  bepOMil^i^/* 
vs  to  •  do  any  thing  whilst 'we  livef' hettef  wlddb^ 
may  render  that  future  Mfe  s£n'ha(>pj^tfii^.»<'^Nb#(' 
"that  thing  cJaUed'ehrittitoilyV^  aif^tf^^a^ 
fingly  speak — ^that  last  best  gift  of  Almighty  God, 
as  I  esteem' it;  th^  gospef  tif>Jesm''&n%vi^im 
given  us'the  most  eli^ lUld  siHia^ 
tion  on  both  these  pdiiits.  'It  tislls  liff^Nfrhai  dfi^ 
Ism  never  could  h^vd  told  us,  thatire  aliali'^ 
tainiybe  raised  fironi'thd  dkid-^tbat^  wiikevcir  be 
the  nature  of  the  soul,' we 'dhall  certainfy*vfe  for 
everi^and  ihat,  whilst  we  live  her6,'it  is  possible 
fbr  uisi  to  do  much  towktds  the 'rendering  that 
everlaslifig  life'kh  happy  ohcf.*--iTli*se  are  ^ire^ 
'menddus  truths  to  bad  metf^^  they* cannot-  ht 
received  "and  rfeftebted  ion  with  incKffi^cef  ^  by 

motive'  to' v!ftdousdetf«6,<:^de£Mki'  titvMwA 
fimiish'eveiitoJ^rifftfs^liifnsclf.' '-  ' 
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Smne  men  ha^e  been  warped  to  infidelity  1)y 
▼iciousness  <^life ;  and  some  may  have  hypocri- 
tically pr<^es8ed  Christianity  from  prospects  oT 
temporal  advantage;  but,  being  a  stranger  to  y out 
character,  I  neither  impute  the  former  to  you, 
nor  can  admit  the  latter^  as  operating  on  myself. 
The  generalily  of  unbelieversl  are  such,  from  want 
of  information  onthe  subject  of  religion)  haviilg 
been  engi^ed  from  their  yoitth  in  struggling  for 
wbridly  distinction,  or  perplexed  with  the  inces- 
aant  intricacies  of  business,  or  bewildered  in  the 
pursuits  of  pleasure,  they  have  neither  ability, 
inclination,  nor  leisure,  to  enter  into  critical  dis- 
quisitions concerning  the  truth  of  christianily. 
Men  of  this  description  are  soon  startled  by  ob- 
jections  which  they  are  not  competent  to  answer : 
and  the  loose  morality  of  the  age  (so  oppoditi^ 
to  chfistioa perfection !)  co-operating  with'  their 
want  orscriptural  knowledge,  they  presently  gjet 
rid  of  their  nursery  faith^  and  are  seldom  sedu- 
lous in  the  acquisition  of  another,  founded,  not 
on  authorityi. but  sober  investigation*    IVesum- 
mg,  however^  lihat  many  deists  are  as  sincere  in 
titieir  belidP  as  I  am!  in  mine,  and  knowing  tlmt 
.some  are  Bi^e  sd3ie,.and  all  as  jnuch' interested 
as  myself,  to  mi&e  a  rational  inquiryMhto  the 


trpth  of  revealed  religion,  I  ftet  ttopmpMMiify 
to  judge  uncharitably  <^  any  of  them.  Thqr  do 
tfil  think  at  I  do,  on  a  ttilject  auiiNMing  ail 
others  in  importanoe ;  but  fhey  are  not  on  that 
acscount,  to  be  spoken  of  by  mel  witJi  asperity  ti£ 
hraguage,  to  be  thought  of  fay  me  as  persona 
alt^ated  from  the  mercies  ci  God.  The  gospel 
has  been  offered  to  that  acceptance  $  and  froai 
n^tever  cause  they  rgect  it,  I  canikot  but  esteem 
Aeir  situation  to  be  dangerous.  Under  the  m- 
floence  of  that  persuasion  I  have  been  induced 
to  write  this  book.  IdottotexpecCtodeiivelrom 
it  either  fiune  or  pro6t:  thesis  are  not  iittipMper 
incentives  to  honourable  activity  j  but  there  is  a 
tfane  of  life  when  th^  cease  to  direct  the  judg- 
mMit  of  thinking  men.  What  i  have  written 
will  not,  I  fear,  make  any  impression  on  yo«  j 
but  I  indulge  an  hope,  that  it  may  not  be  widi- 
Ottt  its  eflfect  on  some  of  your  readers.  Irx&deMty 
is  a  rank  weed,  it  threatens  to  overspcead  ithe 
land ;  its  root  is  principally  fixed  amongst  Ae 
jjreat  and  opulent ;  but  yon  are  endeavouring  to 
/exiend  the  malignity  of  its  poisim  titrough  ail 
the  classes  of  the  commmuty.  Thenis^adass 
of  men,  for  wiiom  I  hare  the  greatest  nnpec^ 
emdwhom  I  am  anxious  to  preserve  fitrni  the 


iM  jMiuat  leR  ns  HBidt*        «ti 


eoatMttiatititm  of  your  JnwMgi^iiiiitfn  «Mnhanti^ 
fluni|fiMHui«n»  and  tadeaaKQ  laf.tibe  kiagdiMnit 
I  oeosider  lihe  iaflu^Ke.  <if  tbe  timplt  oC  Aif 
ebflg ««  «BBential  to  4i9Mcd^fim.  «f  ^  conawm^* 

I  know  tb«l;  Ijisy  «« in  If cwer«l  i^ 

and  desirous  of  information  on  all  subjects. 

M  this  littlfi  book  dy>uld  rhaiuffl  to  &U  into 

til]^  basds  «ft«r  tbi^  faw»  n^  andtl^ 

ihoiiUljtt)^  liiat  v^  9i  jw»  f^PQi^^  t/^A^ 
autbofity^if  the  KUo  liave  not  been  fidly IMp 
«w^red»  I  iotneat  tbem  to  alirihiite  tbe  mfi\mtm 
totbebwvjdyn^ich  Ibayestudiedf  to  mydtoewf 
of  aroidingleaisied  disquisitioM:}  to  myina^hWTr 
tency ;  tomy  inability ;  to  any  idttQg«.ratlier  tiMH 
to  an  imposaihilitycKf  eomplei^y irimating  vsmf 
difficulty  you  have  brought  fi>rwwd#  I  #d4ffll 
the  same  request  to  such  of  the  youth  of  both 
af»es>  as  may  unhappily  hiw^  itthib«4»  fm^ffm 
pniting9,  the  poison  of  Mdelityj  }»S8fifii^mg 
11^  to  believe,  that  att  their  reUckm  dmdMP 
maybe  reMoved,  tiioMgh  it  may oojt bftv« \sm 
in  my  power  to  answer,  to  their  satisfitctioq,^  nil 
ycwr  objecticms.  I  pray  God  that  the  rising  ge* 
neration  of  tbis  land  maybe  preserved  from  #iat 
<^  evil  heart  of  unbelief,''  which  has  brotigbtruin 
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on''a''n'e^hb6uriiig^^natiOQ;'*tfa  neither  a  ne- 
glik^iededacation;  Bor'dbmestic  irreligion^  nor 
efnl  comsvinication^  nof 'the'  ftahioh  of  a  licen- 
tibii8  il^rld'  may  ever  ihdttce  Iheni  to  forget,  that 
leligioBi'  aldae  OG^ht  to  W  tbdir  tulie  of  tife^ 

In  the  conclusion  of  my  Apology  fir  Christi- 
'amty^  1  ^infbhn^-  Mir;  Gibbon '  of  my  extreme 
atersadh  to  public  controversy.  Iain  now  twenty 
years  older  than  I  was  then,  and  I  percek^e  that 
this  my  aversion  has  increased  with  my.age.*  I 
have,  throdgh  life^  -  abandoned  my  little  literary 
prb^eitioBS  to  their  fate ;  such  of  €tkms  as  have 
beell  attak^ed,  have  ^  never  ireceived  any  defence 
fi^th  me ;  nor  Will  this  receive  any,  if  it  should 
m^t  with '  your '  pubUc  notice,  or  with  that  of 
any  other  man. 

Sincerely  wishing  that  you  may  becomie  a  par- 
taker of  that  faitHin  revealed  r^iigion,  fwhich  is 
the  foundation  of  my  happiftess  in  this  world, 
atfd  of  all  rtyliopes'  in  another^  I  bidyou^ferc^ 

wteH.-^' ■•■•■•  '^^  ■    •    ■ 

^    R.LANI>AKFi 

Calgarth  Park,  / 
Jan.  20,  1796. 
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A  CHARGE, 

DELITBRED  TO 

THE  CLERGY  OF  THAT  DIOCESE,  IN  JUNE,  1795. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  folloMring  discourses  are  published,  iQ 
compliance  with  the  united  request  of  the 
principal  clergy  and  laity,  before  whom 
they  were  delivered.  They  assured  me, 
that,  at  this  conjuncture,  a  publication  of 
them  would  be  peculiarly  useful  in  my 
diocese.  If  this  their  partiality  of  judgment 
(for  such  I  must  esteem  it)  should  in  fact 
be  verified  in  any  degree,  I  shall  have  no 
reason  to  regret  my  having  yielded  to  a  so- 
licitation urged  by  such  respectable  autho- 
rity, and  in  the  most  obliging  manner.  At 
all  events,  I  intreat  the  inhabitants  of  my 
diocese  to  accept  this  publication,  as  a  small 
proof  of  my  sincere  desire  to  promote,  ac- 
cording to  my  poor  ability,  their  spiritual 
welfitre.  I  have  no  place  of  residence 
amongst  them ;  but  I  have  not,  I  trust,  du- 
ring any  part  of  the  thirteen  years  in  which 
I  have  been  connected  with  them,  been  un^ 
mindful  of  the  duties  of  my  station. 

R.  li. 

Landapf> 
^uly  2d,  1795. 
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SERMON   I. 


COL.  ii.  8. 


BEWAEE    LEST    ANT   KAN    SPOVU    TOa  .  THEOUaH 
,  : .  PH1L080PHT. 


« 


This  .  apostolic;  admonition  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  the  age  in  vwhich  we  live;  It  has  been . 
called— -the  age  of  philosophy'—the  age  of  rea- 
son^: ,  If  iiyoceason  and  philosophy,  irreligion  be 
undiiistood,^  it  xundoubtedly  merits  the  appella- 
^on ;.  for  there  never  was  ah  age  since  the  death 
qt^Chnsti  never  one  since  the  commencement  of 
the'  history  of  the  world,  -  in  which  atheism  and 
Infidelity  have  'been  more  generally » professed. 
Nature  and  reason  have  been  proclaimed  as  gods, 
festivals  have . been:iqstituted .  in  honour  of  ab- 
sdractideiEfe,  and /all  revealed  religion  has  been 
(ly  rejected  as  a  system  of  statecraft  and 


•   •'^IIIMl 


fi&estcraft^^as  igross  imposition  on  the  under- 
stancfing  of  nnankiiid. 
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This  impious  fever  of  the  mind,  this  paralysis 
of  human  intellect,  originated  in  a  neighbouring 
nation ;  its  contagion  has  been  industriously  in- 
troduced, and  is  rapidly  spreading  in  our  own  ; 
it  becon^es  us  all  in  our  several  stations  to  endea- 
vonr  to  stop  its  progress ;  for  of  this  we  may  all 
be  well  assured,  that' when  religion  shall  have 
faiet  its  hold  <m  meo^i  conaciences,  government 
will  lose  its  authority  over  dieir  persons,  and  a 
state  of  barbarous  anarchy  will  ensue. 

XlEutfw  it  hasr bebn  tUdt  «  quettton  lioth  iti 
aaeient  und  modtfn  ttme<  ■Hwhethar  a  iocle^'of 
atheists  could  Mibsisb  This  is  fio  quMlioii  iMtitt 
««(  I  think  it  could  not.  Mai^  specuMveo^ 
tiiona,  in  eveiy  qrstem  of '  i^^gton,  ate  d^  Ittb 
c<Hisequence  to  the  safety  of  the  cbmmiurf^^ 
and,  in  all  weH  regulated  states,  tfaqr  aife  left  Id 
the  free  discucfision  of  thctae,  wfaothink  themseUrrfi 
interested,  as  advocates  for  truth,  in  defendftig 
or  opposing  them }  but  itheism  seems  ta  be  ittiBi!- 
condleably  hostile,  not  only  to  thfe  |)eabe,  buta^ 
the  very  existence  of  civil  sodeily.  If  therolM 
no  God,  there  can  be  no  punimnient :  for 
crime,  except  what  ia  denounced  ogauiat  it  lif 
the  laws  of  the  land,  or  what  h  conneqteiwftfc 
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it  by  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  these  are  restraints 
incapable  of  controlling  the  selfish  and  licentious 
passions  of  human  kind.     He  who  removes  from 
the  mind  of  man  the  hopes  and  fears  of  futurity, 
opens  the  floodgates  of  immorality,  and  lets  in 
a  deluge  of  vices  and  crimes,  destructive  alike  of 
the  dignily  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  world.     There  never  yet  hath  e^ 
isted,  and  there  never  can  exist,  a  nation  without 
religion.     If  Christianity  be  abolished,  paganism, 
mahpmetanism,  some  religious  imposture  or  other 
must  be  introduced  in  its  stead,  or  civil  society 
must  be  given  up.    But  in  the  opinion,  of  Bacon, 
(a  philosopher  with  whom  our  modern  philosQ- 
phgr3  cannot  be  compared)  .'^  there  hath  not  in 
any  age  been  discovered  any  philosophy,  opi- 
nion, rcjligion,  law,  or  discipline,  which  so  greatly 
.^xal|^  the  commpn,  and  lessens  individual  inter- 
est,  a^  the  christian  religion  doth ;"  so  that  I  know 
not  which  most  to  admire  and  deplore,  their 

wickedness  as  men,  or  their  weakness  as  states- 

■  ■       ■         •        . 

men,  who  have  attempted  to  govern  mankind 
without  religiofl^  and  to  establish  society  on  the 
ruins  of  christianily. 

The  time,  usually  allotted  to  discourses  from 
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this  place^  will  not  allow  me  to  refute  at  lengCK 
the  atheistic  tenets,  or  to  answer  the  deisttb  6b- 
jections  which  have  been  so  recently  propagated 
to  the  downfall  of  one  nation,  and  to  tlie  dangeiS 
of  all)  I  will,  however,  crave  your  patience,  whilst 
I  state  some  arguments  of  importance,  in  oppo- 
•titidn  to  the  principles  of  those  philosophers, 
who  have  been  the  authors  of  this  tnisbhidf  in  a 
foreign'  country,  and  of  their  admirers  in  our 
own. 

Nature  and  reason,  they  t^l  us,  ar^  their  gods. 
Let  them  not  impose  upon  themselves  and  others 
by  the  use  bf  words,  the  meaiiing  of  which  they 
do  not  understand.  What  is  nature  ?  What  is 
reason  ?— These  terms  ought  to  be  defined,  for 
there  is  cause  to  suspect,  that  men  who  introduce, 
or  who  adopt,  such  impiety  of  expression,  are  ra- 
ther ignorant  of  what  atheism  is,  than  that  they 
are,  what  they  affect  to  be  thought.  Atheists  on 
conviction.  By  nature  then  Wp  may  understand, ; 
the  order  and  constitution  of  thiiigs  composing 
the  universe— and  by  reason,  thftt  faculty  of  the 
human  mind  by  which  we  are  able  to  discover 
truth. — And  can  it  be  thought,  that  this  system 
of  things,  consistiiig  of  an  infinity  df  parts  fitted 
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to  answer  end$  whiok  human  wisdom  can  n^vqr 
comprehend  in  tJieir  full  ei^tent,  but  which,  as 
far  as  it  can  comprehend  them,  appear  to  be  be- 
neficial to  man  and  gU  other  perqipient  beings — 
can  it  be  thoughts  that  this  system  had  not  an 
intelligent^  benevoleat,  p/i^w^rful  Author  ? 

When  a  mail  makes  a  watch,  builds  a  shfp^ 
erects  a  silk-mill,  constructs  a  telescope,  w^  do 
not  scruple  to  say,  lliat  the  man  has  a  design  iu 
what  he  does«  And  can  we  say,  that  this  solar 
system,  a  thousand  times  more  regular  in  all  its 
motions  than  watches,  ships,  or  silk-mills — ^thiat 
the  infinity  of  other  systems  dispersed  through 
the  immensity  of  space,  inconceivably  surpassing 
in  magnitude  and  com^catu^i  of  motion,  this, 
of  wbidi  our  earth  is  but  a  luinute  part-rof  iieyejti 
that  the  eye  which  o^w  reads  what,  is  hi^  wfltf 
ten,  a  thousand  times  better  ifttedfottti  fga^f^t^u 
than  any  telescope— can  we  say,  tbait :  iMf e  wap 
no  xlesign  in  the  fi>nnatiao  of  these  thin|p8  i 

Tell  us  iiot>  {diat  it  is  allowed  there  joui^jlif 
inteliigejice  in  an  artificer  who  makes  a  w^t^h  j^ 
a  teleaoope,^  but  that,  as  to.  tbe  Ai^i^c^  of  tk» 
universe^  we  scaaoot  .QM»pi>!^«^  his  flf^vu^e* 
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What  then  ?  shall  we  on  that*  account  deny  hb 
existence  ?  With  better  reascm  might  a  grub, 
buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  a  man,  whose  nature  it  cannot  com- 
prehend ;  for  a  grub  is  indefinitely  nearer  to  man 
in  all  intellectual  endowments  (if  die  expression 
can  be  permitted)  than  man  is  to  his  Maker.  ~ 
With  better  reason  may  we  deny  the  existrace 
of  an  intellectual  &culty  in. the  man  who  makes 
a  machine ;  we  know  not  the  nature  of  the  man ; 
we  see  not  the  mind  which  contrives,  the  figure, 
size,  and  adaptation  of  the  several  piurts;  we 
simply  see  the  hand  which  fiurmi  and  puts  them 
together. 


•.,n 


•  Shall  a  shipwrecked  mathematician^  on  observ- 
ing a  geometrical  figure  accurately  described  on 
the  sand  of  the  seashore,  encourage  his  follow- 
ers with  saying,  ^  Let  us  hope  £>r  the  best,  for 
I  see  the  traces  of  man  *y^ — and  ^all  not  man, 
in  contemplating  the  structure  of  the  universe, 
or  of  any  part  of  it,  say  to  the  whole  human 
race — Brethren !  be  c^good  comfort^  we  are  not 
begotten  of  chance,  we  are  not  bom  of  atmns, 
omr  i»rogenitorshave  not  come  into  existence  by 
crawling  out  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile  j  behdd  the 
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fbotsteps  of  h  Being  ]K>werful9  wise,  and  good — ^ 
not  nature,  but  the  God  of  nature,  the  Father  of 
the  universe  ? 

I  will  not  entangle  the  understanding  of  my 
audience,  or  bewilder  mine  own,  in  the  labyrinths 
of  metaphysical  researches ;  but  I  must  say  to 
these— the  great  philosophers  of  the  age — you 
ought  to  know,  that  matter  cannot  have  been 
£rom  eternity— and  that  if,  with  Plato^  you  con- 
tend for  the  eternity  of  matter,  you  ought  to 
know,  tliat  motion  connot  have  been  from  eter- 
nity—and that  if.  With  Atistotkf  you  contend  for 
the  eternity  of  motion,  you  ought  to  know,  that 
with  him  also  you  must  contend  for  the  eternity 
of  a  first  mover — ^you  must  introduce,  what  you 
labour  to  exclude,  a  God,  pausing,  regulating, 
and  preserving,  by  established  laws,  the  motion 
of  every  partkle  of  matter  in  the  universe. 

Yon  affirm  ikBt  xmtore  is  your  God,  and  you 
ii^rm  us  that  the  energy  of  nature  is  the  cause 
of  every  thing*^that  nature  has  power  to  pro- 
duce a  man.— In  all  this  you  seem  to  substitute 
the  term  nature  for  what  we  understand  by  the 
term  God*    But  when^ou  tell  us  that  nature 
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acts  (if  such  exettion  can  be  called  action)  ne- 
cessarily and  idthoiit  intelligence,  we  readily  ac- 
knoM^ledge  that  your  God  is  essentially  diftrent 
from  our  God.  "  All  novelty  is  but  oblivion  ;'* 
iiiifi  femonB  sjfstsm  ^  n&Jhtre^  wliid^  hat  exeited 
80  much  unth^tit^  stt^tion,  and  done  «idi  in* 
bredible  mischief  l^roughblit  Europe,  is  in  little 
or  in  nothing  diffet^ht  ffbih  thb  system  of  certain 
atheistic  philosbphets  mentioned  by  Ciaeto^  who 
maintained,  that  ^^  nature  was  a  certain  energy, 
destitute  of  iiitdligence^  e!t6iting  in  bodies  ne- 
CessAry  motions/* — ^The  a&sXiv«er  is  obvious  and 
short — an  energy  destitute  <tf  freeddibi  and  of 
ifltelHgence  'cahnot  produce  a  man  possessing 
both  i  ^s  ^ell  may  it  be  «aid^  thai  nn  effedt  ^kiay 
be  produced  without  a  <^use. 

The  proof  of  the  existeiiee  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing, which  is  derived  from  tike  coostitntion  of 
the  visible  world,  is  of  a  popular  cast ;  but  you 
must  not  therefore  suppose  it  to  be  <!ialcttlated  to 
convince  only  persons  who  daiinot  reason  philo- 
sophically. What  think  you  of  NiWtonf  He 
certainly  could  reason  philosophically.  He  cer- 
tainly, of  all  the  isoris  of  men,  best  ^mderetood 
the  structure  of  the  universe ;  and  he  esteemed 
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that  structure  to  be  ao  irrefragable  a  prQof  of  the 
existence  and  proviclence  of  an  almighty,  wisei 
and  gpod  Architect  of  nature,  tha|:  he  never  prp7 
nounced  th6  wordrHQ^od— without  a  p;|use<T7 
Wliat  think  you  of  (kfes—aecqn^  ^f  sablvni|;}r 
of  philosophic  genius  to  non^^ut  j^^^^/ttt 
^*  That  maniy''  says  be,  '^mw%  b^  ^nd,  wbp, 
&0V1  tbe  moat  ^im  isad  e^cclten^  #!P9fl^  9^ 

things,  cannot  iinmedkfcely  pejs^e  t^  i»^oitft 

*  « 

wisdom  and  goodness  of  their  almighty  Creator  ; 
and  he  must  be^nad,  wlio  iiefua^s.  to  iM?)i;AQwle#ge 

•     .  '  ■,-.  '•,■•»-  '  '  .' 

'     f     ■  ■         '  ■  •  •  ■        •         ♦ "  ■  : » '  .  ■  I  ■       ...  ■  .  4.  -  •        if  ,,      ■    \ . 

Th^farguaient^  which.  I  Jb^ff^  J^^e^^hithei^ 
insisting  upon,  maybe  .caUiod  a  n^l^ural  a^gi^nent^ 
&r  the  Being  pf  God^ad.  it  )»  1^^  ,#om  d:iQ 
contemplation  of  njaturj^ ;  I  proiceed  to  fu;i9j[^f 
of  :gareat^/weightV  whieh  mvn  bfe  .called  9^  bif  jtprir 
cal  aigumeat,  as  it  ia  grounded  /on  t^ptunpi^y 
conceming  past  tmnsactions. 


.  r. 


That:thi8<wocld  has  not  been  &oqx  ejl;e^ty, 
but  that  it  was  either  created  from  nothing,  m 
fitted  xsj^  by  die  Supreme  Being  for  tiie  hsbita^^ 
tion  of  fifan,  a  few  4liou8an4  yeare  ago— that  it 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  an  universal  deluge. 
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brought  upon  it  by  the  same  Being-— that  it  has 
been  repeopled  by  the  descendants  of  three  men, 
who  escaped  thegenend  destruction— -these  things 
are  either  ancient  fiicts,  or  ancient  fid)les^-if  they 
are  facts;  both  atheism  and  infidelitjr  must  bci 
given  up-^and  that  they  are  facts  and  not  ftbles^ 
might,  if  time  would  permit,  be  ^uitis&ctorily 
proved  fixmi  a  detailed  examination  of  the  his^ 
tory  of  every  nation  in  the  world. 

The  credible  annals  of  all  nationsy  not  except- 
ing Egypt  or  Chaldea,  China  or  India,  fidi  .shoit 
of  the  deluge. — The  annals  of  all  nations,  an>* 
6ient  and  modem,  barbarous  and  civilized^i^ieak 
of  a  deluge  as  of  a  dreadful  catastrophe  which 
had  destroyed  human  kind,  through  the  interpo-^ 
sition  of  a  superior  Being  offended  by  the  vices 
of  the  world.— The  annals  of  all  nations  bear 
witness  to  the  existence  of  a  God  who  had  created 
all  things,  for  even  in  the  time  of  Aristatie.  there 
was,  as  he  observes,  ^'  an  ancient  tradition  (he 
does  not  say  a  deduction  of  .reason,,  but  a  r^)6rt 
or  tradition)  which  all  men  had  derived  from  thdt 
ancestors,  that  all  things  were  from  God^  and 
that  by  God  all  things  did  consist/*—  (f«  «  ©iir 
r»  ^»vTcc,  Ka$  hcc  &av  tifjt^ijf  irti¥%^Tnn,w.     Arista  de 
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Mund.  Cr.)— Remarkable  words  these !  and  ana- 
logous^ to  those  of  St.  Paul^  speaking  of  Christ, 
and,  as  is  generally  thought,  on  the  creation  of 
the  material  world,  "  All  things  were  created  by 
him.  and  for  him ;  and  he  is  before  all  things, 
and  by  him  all  thing  consist."  (ra  ^avl»  i/*  avis 
»ai  ng  etvrov  txrigrai,  xai  nvrog  sgrt  wgo  Travrofv,  »»$ 
rarapra  &f  avrct  trvvsgrriKi.    Col.  i.  17.) 

He  who  has  employed  most  time  in  examining 
the  history  of  remote  ages,  will  be  most  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  following  propositions 
— that  profane  authors  derived  their  notions  of 
a  Siipreme  Being  from  patriarchal  tradition — that 
they  corrupted  this  tradition — that  the  Bible  is 
the  only  book  in  the  world  in  which  this  tradition 
is  preserved  in  its  original  purity — that  this  in- 
valuable boc^  throws  light  upon  the  origin  and 
ancient  history  of  every  nation  in  the  world— 
and  Aat  the  history  ci  the  Jews,  contained  in  the 
Bible,  and  connected  with  their  history  to  the 
present  time,  is  the  strongest  proof  which  can  be 
brought,  not  only  against  atheism,  but  against 
that  species  of  deii^m  which  contends  that  God 
never  visibly  interposed  in  the  government  of 
the  Jewish  nation. 
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When  it  is  said  that  the  annals  dT  all  nationa 
fidl  short  of  the  deluge,  it  mast  be  nndeiatood^ 
that  the  nation  of  the  Jews  is  excepted.  I  look 
upon  that  pec^le  with  astonishment  and  reve- 
rence ;  they  are  living  proofr  of  &Gts  aooat  an- 
cient and  most  interesting  to  manfcmd.  Where 
do  we  meet  with  an  As83rriany  B^rsian,  Grecian, 
Roman,  corroborating,  1^  faia  testiaoonj,  any 
one  of  the  events  tnentioned  in  the  history  of 
their  respective  empires  i  Bu^we  mcietiMtb  Uiil- 
lio&s  of  Jews  in  every  quarter,  BtAlA  &m!f&mn^ 
try  of  the  world,  who  acknowled|je  MtiKraBytbe 
existence  of  a  God,  as  other  aatieds^idcri-^^^but 
Aat  he  is  the  very  God  who  enpAlefl  'Mom  to 
woric  miracles  in  Egypt  j  who  delivered  to  him 
that  law  which  they  now  observe  j  who  called 
Abraham,  the  £ither  of  their  nation,  &om  die 
midst  of  his  idolatrous  kinsmen ;  who  pi^eserved 
Noah  and  his  family  in  the  s^k  ;  who  formed 
Adam  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  whb  created 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power. 

Wherever  we  have  a  Jew  on  the  sur&ce  erf  the 
earth,  there  we  have  a  man,  whose  testimony 
and  whose  conduct  connect  the  present  time 
with  the  beginning  of  all  time.  He  now  beUeves, 
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and  he  declares  that  all  his  progenitors  have  con- 
stantly  believed,  the  history  contained  in  the 
book  of  Moses  to  be  a  true  history — he  now 
obeys  the  laws  which  God  gave  to  Moses  above 
three  thousand  years  ago — now  practises  the  cir- 
cumcision which  God  enjoined  to  Abraham — 
now  observes  the  passover  in  commemoration  of 
the  mercy  vouchsafed  to  his  nation  when  God 
destroyed  the  first-born  throughout  the  land  of 
Egypt — ^now  keeps  holy  die  seventh  day,  on 
which  God  rested  from  the  works  of  the  creation^ 
When  nations  institute  rite$  to  preserve  the  me* 
mory  of  great  events,  the  uniform  observance  of 
the  rite  authorizes  us  to  admit  the  certainty  of 
the  €aLCt.  The  Jews  have  for  thousands  of  years 
(and  the  patriarchs,  before  the  Jews,  probably 
did  t^  sante)  observed  a  v^  significant  rite  in 
commemoration  of  the  creation ;  and  anodier  in 
commemoration  <^  their  preservation  fixxm  ^me 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt :  why  should  we  hesitate 
to  admit  the  certainty  of  these  events  ?  Adam 
lived  with  Methusdah  two  hundred  and  forty 
years,  Metbusdlah  lived  with  Shem  the  son  of 
Noah  mnety-eigfat  years,  and  Shem  lived  with 
Abra^nam  ooe  hundred  and  fifty  years :  what  ap* 
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prehension  can  we  reasonably  entertain  that  the 
account  of  the  creation  could  either  have  been 
forged  or  misrepresented,  when  it  had  passed 
through  so  few  hands  before  it  reached  the  found- 
er of  the  Jewish  nation  ? 

But  I  have  already  gone  beyond  the  limit  I 
had  prescribed  to  myself  in  this  argument,  I  can- 
not pursue  it  farther ;  sceptical  men,  however, 
will  do  well  to  consider  the  nature  and  weight 
of  historic  evidence,  not  only  for  the  existence 
of  God,  but  for  his  having  made  a  revelation  of 
himself  to  the  JciWish  nation.  Let  them  e^camine 
the  matter  freely  and  fully,  and  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  they  will  come  to  the  following  conclu- 
rions — that  the  creation  is  a  fact — that  the  deluge 
is  a  fact — that  the  repeopling  the  world  by,  the 
descendants  of  Noah  is  a  £ict — that  the  Jewish 
theocracy  is  a  fact — and  that  these  facts  may  be 
established,  as  all  past  transactions  of  great  an- 
tiquity must  be,  by  the  authority  of  history^  and 
especially  by  the  history  of  the  Jews,  whom  God 
appears  to  have  constituted  witnesses  of  his  ex- 
istence and  providence  to  all  nations  in  all  ages. 
Of  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Tyrians,  and  of 
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other  nations^  God  hath  made,  or  will  make,  a 
JiiU  end :  but  the  seed  of  Israel  shall  not  cease 
from  being  a  nation  before  him  for  ever. 

If  the  refutation  of  atheism  and  deism  be  so 
easy  and  certain  as  I  have  here  stated  it  to  be, 
whence  comes  it  that  there  are  now  so  many,  or 
that  there  ever  were  any  either  atheists,  or  unbe* 
lievers  in  the  truth  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
dispensations?  I  put  these  dispensations  toge- 
ther, because  those  amongst  us  (I  speak  not  of 
the  Jews)  who  deny  or  admit  the  divine  mission 
of  Moses,will  deny  also  or  admit  the  divine  mis« 
sion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


There  are  many  causes  of  infidelity,  such 
profligacy  of  manners,  which  induces  men  to  hope 
that  religion  may  not  be  true — ^want  of  serious 
attention  to  the  proo&  on  which  it  is  established 
•^hasly  conclusions  that,  because  some  religions 
have  been  proved  to  be  impostures,  all  are  so — 
superstitious  ceremonies  and  revolting  doctrines^ 
which  are,  in  many  parts  of  Christendom,  perti* 
naciously  maintained  as  parts  of  Christianity — 
intolerance,  secularily,  h3rpocrisy,  coni^icuous  in 
the  lives  of  Christians — these  and  other  causes  of 
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infidelity  might  be  enlarged  upon  at  great  length ; 
but  I  will  only  beg  your  attention  to  one  other, 
less  obvious,  and  less  general,  but  more  danger- 
ous than  any  of  those  which  I  have  mentioned — 
itiore  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  it  operates  chiefly 
on  the  minds  of  men  of  the  most  cultivated 
and  enlarged  understandings,  I  mean — mistaken 
piety. 

That  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe, 
who  endureth  through  eternity,  and  filleth  im- 
mensity J  that  this  Almighty  Being,  who  hath  dis- 
tributed innumerable  systems  of  material  worlds 
through  the  profundity  of  space,  and  hath,  pro- 
bably, replenished  them  all  with  percipient  be- 
ings, capable  of  enjoying  the  happiness  which  his 
goodness  hath  wisely  allotted  to  their  respective 
stations ;  that  this  self-existent,  uncaused  cause 
of  all  being,  whom  no  language  can  describe, 
no  thought  can  comprehend,  should  at  sundry 
tintes  and  in  divers  instances  have  suspended  the 
laws  of  nature  which  he  had  established,  visited 
in  an  extraordinary  manner  this  Jittle  globe,  this 
atom  of  the  universe,  and  by  signs  and  wonders 
have  lAade  a  revelation  of  his  ssiU  to  such  s,  worm 
as  man-^— this  appears  to  many  men,  of  good  lives 
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atid  strong  minds,  so  strange  a  fact,  that  they 
iare  persuaded  Ho  human  testimony  can  establish 
its  credibility.  They  venerate  the  majesty  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  they  are  persuaded  that  all  things 
were  made  by  him,  and  that  all  things  are  sus- 
tained by  him  j  but  they  think  that  it  derogates 
from  the  infinity  of  his  wisdom  and  of  his  power, 
to  suppose  things  to  have  been  at  first  so  ill  made, 
as  to  require  his  subsequent  interposition  to  re- 
gulate  or  amend  them. 

Blessed  God !  what  is  this  but  making  our  ways 
thy  ways^  but  measuring  thy  infinity  by  the 
standard  of  our  philosophy  ?  We  know  the  diffi- 
culty of  regulating  the  minute  concerns  of  a 
kingdom,  a  province,  or  a  family,  by  special  inter- 
positions of  any  one  man^s  wisdom  or  authority ; 
and  thence  we  may  simply  infer,  that  the  ititer- 
position  of  the  Almighty  in  governing  every  part 
of  the  universe  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. We  know  that  a  machine  of  our  con- 
struction approaches  to  perfection  in  proportion 
as  it  wants  not  external  aid  to  direct  or  preserve 
its  motion,  and  thence  we  simply  infer  that  the 
wor^s  of  God,  which  cannot  but  be  perfect  in 
their  kitld,  want  not  his  interposition.    Absolute 


.-V-  - 
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perfection  belongs  to  God  alone ;  in  all  the  things 
which  he  hath  made  there  is  a  gradation  of  ex- 
cellence, each  thing  is  as  perfect  as  it$  nature 
will  admit : — now  why  may  it  not  be  the  nature 
of  man  to  admit  indefinite  improvement  from 
divine  institution  ?   It  will  be  granted  that  man 
would  be  a  more  perfect  being  than  he  is,  if,  on 
all  occasions,  his  passions  were  kept  in  subjec- 
tion to  his  reason,  if  he  was  guilty  of  no  impiety 
towards  his  Maker,  of  no  uncharitableness'  to- 
wards  his  neighbour,  of  no  violence  towards  him- 
self  in  an  intemperate  indulgence  of  his  appe- 
tites : — where  then  is  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  God  may  have  thought  fit  to  strengthen  the ' 
reason  and  to  weaken  the  passions  of  mankind 
by  bringing  immortality  to  lights  by  giving  an 
actual  example  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
by  promulgating  the  certainty  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  another  state? 

Surely  it  is  a  mistaken .  piety,  which,  from  a 
sublime  idea  of  the  Divine  Essence,  would  ex- 
clude the  Supreme  Being  from  interfering  in  the 
works  which  he  hath  made,  which  woiild  hinder 
him  from  still  working,  till  he  hath  brought  all 
things  to  that  perfection  for  which  his  goodness  in- 
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teoflpd  fbttin*^  llSitft  that  pei&ction  it  ne  know 
not  4  it  moat  crefc  &U  infinitely  ihort  cf  tlie  per* 
hc^ad  c£iioi  hhnad^  but  ^  is  not  possiMe  for 
Qg  fj^  j0)r  to  what  4e^e  i^  may  be  ttdvaoce^y  or 
to  point  out  the  best  meam  fitted  to  advance  it 
to  tiie  degree  pradetermined  in  the  coancils  of 
the  Ahaighty.  W«  eaiiiMit  look  into  the  depthi 
of  God's  wisdom,  ttor  eoiaprdbi^l  the  ends  he 
has  in  view,  or  the  ways  by  which  be  ^fect$ 
thm* 

It  is  the  not  propeity  considering  the  extent 
o£  OHT  espacity,  die  not  <ieaiply  distiaguiihii^ 
Ihe  Ihibgs  to  wlikii  ow  ideas  are  suited,  fimn 
those  io  which  they  are  inade^fuate,  that  has 
made  ikaay  nefr  M  wto  an  iikwiAe  acepticnm, 
somelitttb  iMiMi  «6fidelky ,  and  a  ^w  iittp.  the 
nmdsesft  x^  sAfbtSsffi, 


..:r 


For  what  purpieMWas€^bot!al^*iii  I'rfttt^ii^ 

of  actions  does  the  felicity  of  my  nature  consist  ? 

•      •      •  -         .      ^ 

-«-ank  I  atiiiidr^elf  tfiese  imputed  adtioiis,  or  am  I 
a  vMickam  wAeiiisi^^  impelled  to 

actioiBt,*by^iitMlal«idtives  over  which  I  have  no 
control  ?—^ win  myeki^nce  be  tenninated  by 
deafA,  0r  ^ntinu^beyond  it  ?^^w^  t^e^riity 

£  £ 
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of  my  fiiture  e^ustence  (if  dieii  should  h^llieii 
to  be  one)  depend  on  my  moral  conduct .  Jbere? 
These  and  other  questions  of  similar^  import 
every  man  of  reflection  must,  at  one  time  or 
other,  put  to  himself;  and  when,  he  dpes  put 
them,  he  will  perceive  that  Im  reason  is  unequal  to 
the  clear  solution  of  any  of  them.  That  Jesus 
Christ  was  born  in  Judea  near  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago — that  he  wrought  miracles  in  that 
country — that  he  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem^ — 
that  he  arose  from  the  dead — ^Ihat  he  asc^ided 
into  heaven — ^that  he ,  enabled  his  disciples^  to 
work  miracles,  and  commanded  them  to  teach  the 
world  the  doctrines  which  he  had  tai^ht  thenif— - 
these  ate  some  of  the  main  Acts  on  which,  the 
truth  of  die  CSiristian  reli^n  is  founded  Now 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  much  easier  matter  to 
prove  the  truth  of  these  &cts,  than  to  give,  from 
reason,  a  satis&ctory  answer  to  any  of  the  di£^- 
culties  which  I  have  mei^nwL 

In.the  ardour  of  youth,  in  the  tumultof  sen- 
sual passion,  in  the  profligacy  of  dissipatioo,  in 
the  busde  <^  business,  in  the  sordidiiess  of  ava- 
rice, in*  the  loftiness  of  ambition,  ihou|^  of 
such  a  serious  cast  may  either  not  occur,  or  not 
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be  r^gtrded.  Bat  th^  will  obtrade  thesiselves 
on  a  bed  of  sickness  at  any  period  of  life ;  they 
win  surround  the  piUow  of  the  unfortunate  j  they 
will  penetrate  the  recesses  of  ^retirement,  whether 
occasioned  by  a.  satiety  of  enjoyment,  the  cha* 
grin  or  disappointment,  or  by  any  of  the  sad 
vicissitudes  incident  to  every  human  station;  and 
if  they  should  arrest  our  notice  cm  no  other  oc- 
casion,  they  will  certainly  steal  upon  us  with  the 
increase  of  our  age,  and  generate,  in  those  who 
n^ebt  Christianity,  no  small  perturbation,  when 
the  feebleness  of  declining  life  most  requires  tran- 
quillity and  consolation. 

Be  it  our  business  then,  as  it  is  our  duty  and 
our  interest,  to  confirm  ouhselves  in  the  belief  of 
that  gospel  by  which  all  difficulties  of  this  nature 
are  done  away.  If  that  gospel  be  true,  (as  it 
certainly  is,)  we  know  for  what  purpose  we  ture 
bom — ^that  we  may  live  for  even  We  know  that 
we  are  not  machines,  but  accountable  for  our 
lupous,  which  machines  cannot  be.  We  know 
in  what  the  felicity  cf  our  nature  doth  consist— 
^1  living  soberly 9  righteously^  and  godly  in  this 
present  world.    We  know  that  death  is  not  eter- 

£  £  iS 
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l€iiNickdt^  with  n«dnneDdn]|f)*iiet^^ 
toth6Mrkmi«t|wMJk«  «f  di  xmhiihtmrn^wiM 
toe  shitei«ly  dtsdirbui 'of  Ijmmehiii^  diristiani*^ 
SsM  tiMy  %ouM  iv«H  oerosidgr  the  quality  raf^tbe 

Che  Christian  ^gkm  iH)  M  to  tt%  ifiiuiitel  oa  tfas^ 
¥Mlity  of  pftlst  ^Itliwetiottik  ^idw  ^ast  lanuBae^ 
ttoAs  are  ^(iiM  tiiis  d>$idctB  of  iMme^  nor  t€jh%- 
tuitf oft)  n^  ^f  4etiioiistmtioii ;  we  csmide^  cob- 
rectly  speaking,  be  said  to  know  that  thi^  ^ir^ 
existed ;  but  the  probability,  which  is  grounded 
on  teMimoi^,  ^p^oaofa#s^  in  ffiaay  x»ii€»,  toiaear 
to  tsiertaifity,  that  wir  belicif  of  *pMt  ttmutdtimm 
k  fittle  different  from  knOwie^ge  ipselL ;  fie  vviio 
requires  taore  than  prObafoilky  before  be  will 
embrace  Christianity,  reqftiires  ^at  tfa?  nature 
of  the  subject  does  iiot  admits  and  Bab<l^4«  tbe 
Ibundation  of  all  history,  Mcred  and  tpro&ne. 
That  Jesus  \i^rought  nrimcles  in  Judea,  and  arostf 
ftom  the  dead  at  Jerusalem,  ^r«  &dt8  at  napaUe 
^  being  asceftained,  imd  m  wwtby  of  being 
credited,  as  that  Ode»ar  lived  at  Roim^  and  was 
murdered  in  the  capitd. 
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May  the  mercifiil  Father  of  the  whole  human 
race»  who,  for  reasoBsr  best  known  to  his  un- 
searchable wisdom,  hath  suffered  many  millions 
to  die,  and  suffers  many  millions  also  now  to  live, 
in  utter  ignorance  of  that  revelation  of  his  will, 
which  he  hath  given  to  the  christian  world,  ac* 
cept  our  humble  thanksgivfOgs  for  such  an  ines- 
timable benefit!  May  he  establish^  strengthen^ 
setOe  tilie  inhabitants  df  tfateiie  kingdoAis  in*  tl^e^ 
faith  of  Christ  $  and  be  grttdousfy  pfeaited  to  fe- 
move  ftom  all  others  the  ignotartct  ffutt  is  in 
Hiem^  lest,  in  bekig  (Oiens  JroiH  ike  cofmuMtieU^ 
qf  Israel^  sti^imgers  from  the  covenants  qfpro^ 
misey  having  no  hope  and  without  God  in  the 
worldi  ihejf  become  to  every  goo^.tfork  reprobate-if 
leat$  in^  bdtig  spoikd  through  philoeop^,  and  wm 
deceitf,  tbey  taXk  into  perdition^  temporal  and- 
etemaLr 


SERMON  11. 


2  Pet  i.  1& 

WB  HAVE  KOT  fOLLOWED  CUMNIKOLT  OEVIiffiD  FA- 
BLES, WHEN  WE  MADE  KNOWN  UNTO  TOU  THE 
FOWEE  AND  COBOKG  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHUST, 
BUT  WERE  EYE-WITNESSES  OF  BIB  MAJESTY. 


Whether  the  Christian  religion  be  a  revelation 
of  the  will  of  God,  or  a  cunningly  devised  &bhy 
is  a  question  which,  one  might  think,  eveiy  se- 
rious man  would  examine  with  impartiat  atten- 
tion. He  would  take,  it  might  be  expected,  the 
New  Testament  into  his  hand,  and  observing  that 
it  consisted  of  various  parts,  and  had  been  writ- 
ten by  different  auihors,  he  would  inquire  what 
evidence  there  was  for  its  being  a  genuine  book. 
If  he  found,  as  I  am  persuaded  he  would  find, 
that  there  were  as  solid  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos* 
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llesy  were  written  by  him,  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  hy  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  ascribed,  as  that  the  history  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  was  written  by  Thucydides,  or  the 
lives  of  the  Csesars  by  Suetonius ;  he  would  then 
inquire,  whether  the  book  was  not  only  a  genuine 
but  9Xi  authentic  one ;  that  is,  whether  it  con- 
tained a  narration  of  events  which  had  really  taken 
place  in  Judea,  near  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
or  whether  there  was  any  reasonable  cause  to 
suspect  that  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament 
had  nothonestlyrelated  whathad  really  happened. 
With  respect  to  the  honesty  of  the  writers,  he 
would  judge  of  that  from  their  characters ;  and 
widi  xespect  to  the  reality  of  the  £icts  mentioned 
by  them,  he  would  consider,  that  most  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  did  not  relate  what 
they  had  heard^  but  what  they  had  seen;  so  that, 
if  they  were  honest  men,  there  could  remain  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  they  had  delivered. 
He  would  be  ready  to  admit,  that,  as  simple  his- 
torians, they  might,notwithstandingtheirhonesty^ 
have.&Uen  into  trivial  mistakes  in  their  narration 
of  ^at  they  had  seen;  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  honesty,  they  might  have  been  full  of 
credulity,  an4  liable  to  imposition  i  but  he  would 
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think  it  qutlte  impM»ble,  that  ftcts  of  smk  pub- 
lic notorietj  and  importance  as  the  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Jems  Christy  eoqld  hate  beea 
the  subjects  either  o^  human  error,  or  credulity, 
in  those  who  professed  to  ha?e  beea  eyervitoesseii 
of  what  they  related.  He  would  theiefisce  cer- 
tainly conclude,  that  the  Christiati  religion  was 
true,  if  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were 
h(mest  men. 

If  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  not 
honest  men,  they  were  impostors:  now,  thattbey 
were  not  impostors,  may  a^^iear  ftofti^  consider* 
ing — ^that  they  had  neither  motive  to  ^onun^dce, 
nor  ability  to  carry  on  an  imposiur6~|«d  &om 
examining  the  account  they  give  of  themadvcto 
and  of  their  associates,  immediate^  before,  and 
soon  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus* 

Impostors  are  moved  to  the  attempt  of  de^ 
ceiving  mankind  by  prospects  of  wealth,  fame, 
power,  pleasure ;  by  some  real  or  inu^inar^  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  to  themsekes,  or,  trough 
them,  to  those  whom  they  love  and  regard  as 
themselves.  Now  no  expectation  of  this  kind 
can,  with  the  least  shadow  of  probabiliCf r  be 
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ascrilied  to  all,  or  to  any  of  the  writers  of  tihi^ 
New  Testwient.  There  is  no  need  of  enterii^ 
into  the  proof  of  this }  every  one  knows  that  Jews 
and  Romans,  Qreeks  and  barbarians ;  that  the 
powers  of  the  world,  wheirever  they  went,  were 
against  the  iq[>ostles  i  they  durst  not  any  wherq 
lift  up  so  mudb  a«  an  arm  in  their  own  defence^ 
Instead  o£  temporal  advantages  of  any  kijid>  j^ey 
had  to  expect,  and  they  did  in  ^BLCt  experience^ 
hunger,  and  cold,  and  nakedness,  and  soorn,  and 
contempt,  and  hatred,  all  the  miseries  incident  to 
a  state  of  poverty,  all  the  calamities  att^dant 
on  4  state  of  religious  persecution  :-***tJbes^  fTf 
not  the  motives  which  induce  men  to  become 
impostors.— Read  the  histoid  c^  th«  inpostoi^ 
Mahamet,  or  that  of  Alej^mder  as  described  by 
Lociaoi,  or  that  of  JpoUomus  qf  J^m  ;  and  cour 
trast  ihem  with  that  c^  Christ,  or  any  of  H^ 
apostles ;  and  you  will  at  once  perceive  the  dif- 
ference between  the  manner  in  which  impostuw 
and  truth  are  introduced  and  established  in  the 
worhL  Compare  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  with  nespect  to  their  publicily^ 
tiiear  beneficial  tendency,  and  their  licence  on 
the  thousands  w\^o  saw  them,  with  ^e  tfU^,  of 
ancient  or  moderii  pretenders  to  ito^gic^  .and  you 
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will  at  once  perceive  the  difference  between  cun* 
ninglj  devised  delusions  operating  on  fanatical 
minds^  and  the  simplicity  of  go«pel  wonders  ex- 
torting conviction  from  the  most  incredulous. 
The  apostles  were  as  destitute  €£  ability  to  de- 
ceive,  as  of  inducement  to  impose  a  &ble  on  the 
world.  It  requires  great  power,  or  great  talents, 
to  be  a  successful  impostor ;  and  the  difficulty  is 
increased,  when  the  plot  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  the  concurrence  of  many  assistants ;  and 
especially  when  it  is  to  be  carried  on,  in  opposi- 
tion to  men  able  and  willing  to  detect  the  cheat. 
What  ^ould  we  think  of  twelve  fishermei^  who 
should  now^mdiertake  to  proclaim,  in  the  hearing 
ofthe  learned  and  unlearned,  that  a  few  years 
ago  a  certain  man  wrought  many  miracles,  not 
only  in  a  distant  country,  but  in  the  streets  and 
churches  of  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  ;  not 
only  before  them,  the  felaters  of  the  fact,  but  in 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  others ;  and  that 
this  man  was  publicly  tried  by  order  of  govern- 
ment, and  put  to  death  in  London ;  and  that  he 
rose  from  the  dead ;  and  that  after  his  resurrec- 
tion he  was  seen  not  only  by  themselves,  but  by 
hundreds  of  others,  and  by  some  who  were  still 
alive.?— What  diould  we  think  of  ^ch  assertions. 
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of  such  audacious  appeab  to  living  witnesses, 
when  in  truth  this  man  had  not  risen  from  the 
dead,  nor  wrought  any  miracle  whatever?-— 
What  should  we  think  of  twelve  fishermen,  who, 
without  understanding  any  language  but  their 
own,  should  go  to  Paris,  Rome,  Madrid,  Con- 
stantinople, and  endeavour  to  propagate  the  same 
thing  ?  Is  it  credible  that  any  meti  could  be 
found  so  mad  as  to  make  the  attempt,  or  that,  if 
they  did  make  it,  they  should  have  the  good 
fortune  to  succeed  in  their  imposition  ? 

That  a  great  part  of  the  world  is  converted  to 
Christianity,  is  a  fact ; — ^that  the  foundation  of 
this  conversion  was  laid  by  the  apostles,  is  another 
&ct ;— that  the  apostles  were  men  of  mean  con* 
nections,  slender  talents,  slow  apprehensions ;  of 
powers,  &culties,  and  dispositions,  utterly  inade- 
quate to  the  introducing  and  supporting  an  im* 
posture,  are  other  facts,  of  which,  when  properly 
considered,  we  cannot,  it  is  apprehended,  suffer 
ourselves  to  doubt.-  If  we  admit  the  account, 
contained  in  the  New  Testament,  concerning  the 
means  by  which  the  Christian  religion  was  esta- 
blished, every  thing  is  credible  j  if  we  rgect  it, 
every  thing  is  incredible ;  no  salis&ctory  reason 
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can  be  assigoed  for  the  ^efU*  or  foi  tbe 
of  the  jostles  in  propagating  an  untnit 
zeal  will  want  a  motive^  and  their  suci 
want  a  cause  adequate  to  die  effect. 

Consider  fiuther,  that  there  is  no  bool 
the  world,  nor^as  far  aa  we  know,  evei*  ^ 
contradicting  any  of  the  &cts  recordet 
Kew  Testament;  hot  that  there  are  severa 
tcritten  hf  men  who  were  not  ehri$Uat»i 
confirm  many  of  them  :  TaeituSt  in  pfti 
confirms  a  Bict  of  principal  importance : 
tells  us,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  put  to  ijl 
Pontius  Pilate,  governor  of  Judea.-^!^ 
therefore  an)^  external  teitHnony,  that  tb« 
of  the  New  Testament  have  written  a  £ 
we  refuse  to  believe  their  natrration,  our 
if  it  has  any  foundation  beside  that  of  pr 
and  ignorance  of  the  sutyed^  must  be  I 
aomething  contatned  in  the  New  Teatan 
self  ^  now  every  thing  related  in  the  Nev 
ment,  and  especially  what  is  related  con 
the  conduct  of  the  apostles,  b^ure  and  a 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  curios  withitdwst 
^oof  of  the  honesty  of  the  writers  of  it  j 
they  werehonestmeot  theChtutianreUgicu 
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Whkt  ^^(MAd  hMeh%etk  tke  €ood«ct  of  (ttshotiest 
ineh,  iAio  hsA  cdttiMned  to  eheat  the  'woiti  into 
aly^efofwhat  bfttt  Mn^  hnj^petied,  into  tfa^ 
adoption  of  a  new  religion  of  which  they  them« 
selves  wtsre   to  be   the   principid  proiMt^ra  ? 
Wotdd  they  Iva^  ever  tdd  to  the  world  orcom- 
stanc6s  iso  dtsgraceiiil  to  ih^r  cbaralcterd,  as  the 
evangeKsts  haire  dmie  ?  Itt^ortors  oarefuUy  M3(»i* 
ceal  theh*  alntiitton,their  atvai4ce,th€ik«0i#ay^^ 
their  Insinteritf,  lliefar  vices  and  impe^dticmB  4f 
ete^  khid,  ^nd  tn^e  an  ostentatious  display  of 
virttresiand  excfeBericieis  wMch  ftey  donatreaiiy 
jMAsess.    But  ^e  evMgtlists,  liaving  tio  ^deisign 
to  deceive^  tcihitte,  without  ^sguieey&cts  tending 
iolow^tfreif  dbaracters4n  tiiegeneinl  estimation 
tif  in^tMid.    Hh^  iJiH  'tis  Ihict  Ibe^  wsfs  a  strife 
anib%  thfe^pdMteSyWhieh  i)f  6xemHshouldbethe 
gretttJ^ ;  and  th^9  «» ihtlnMfiit6d  and  Ambitious 
itPin  lEite  wtttit'to  db,  ^y  had  iiH  been ^mffb/t^ 
wii^ii  f(i  ptoibsidng  to  iri»»ft  their  dicing  ^{tech^ 

ttteW  to'him~*«  that  if  thfey  ^houia  dfe  with  hhn, 
they  would  not  dehyUtii  ***-^hfBy  tSieii  pnaee^ 
to  inform  us,  disgrac^il  9s  the  account  is,  that  in 
a  Vety  Whotcn  tiSMf  llttirfhad  inade  thbsie^^mn 
j^f)l9tiOtiB,^e!b  llhie  notnentof'^l  ctitn(fr,«Ml 
th%if^s6lJSib  Views  t^^  bla«ted)-^«  {hey  nil  ibc* 
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sook  him  and  fled.'* — ^This^  humliatiiig  nanative 
is  a  proof  of  their  veracity  as  historians^  and 
their  conduct  on  the  occasion  is  highly  credible. 

Notwithstanding  the  long  intimacy  which  the 
apostles  of  Jesus  had  eqoyed  with  Urn ;  notwith* 
standing  the  distinction  with  whidi  they  had 
been  honoured  by  him;  notwithstanding  the 
knowlec^e  they  had  of  the  probity  of  his  man- 
aers,  of  the  purity  of  his  doctrines^  and  of  the 
greatness  of  his  power  in  working  miracles  \  not- 
vrithstanding  the  promise  he  had  made  them  of 
his  going  to  prepare  a  place  for  them  in  his  Far 
ther's  kingdom,  of  his .  rising  from  the  dead,  of 
hk  returning  to  them  again,  and  of  his  notleav- 
ing  them  comfortless ;  notwithstanding  these  and 
many  other  circumstances,  sufficient,  one  might 
at  first  view  have  imagined,  to  have  generated 
courage,  and  secured  attachment  in  all  his  fol- 
lowers, yet  they  all  abandoned  him  in  his  distress 
—  ^^  forsook  him  and  fled— the  shepherd  was 
smitten,  and  the  sheep  were  scattered/^ 

This  conduct  was  extremely  naturaL  The  di^ 
ciples  of  Jesus,  and  his  apostles  especially^  ex- 
pected that  their  Mi^^ter  would  become  a  great 
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temporal  prince,  and  that  they  were  to  partid^ 
pate  in  the  power,  wealth,  and  honour,  which 
he  would  at  length  attain.    But  when  they  saw 
him  seized  by  his  enemies,  and  dragged  as  a 
male&ctor  before  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
they  not  only  gave  up  their  hopes  of  advance- 
ment, but  were  alarmed  for  their  own  personal 
safety ;  they  yielded  to  fears  inseparable  from 
humanity  i  and  which  are  seldom  overcome,  ex* 
cept  by  persons  impressed  with  'high  notions  of 
honourable  reputation.     This  conduct  of  the 
apostles  is  so  entirely  conformable  to  what  we 
every  day  observe,  that  it  forces,  as  it  were,  our 
assent  to  the  truth  of  the  narration.    When  the 
founder  of  a  sect  in  religion,  or  the  leader  of  a 
faction  in  the  state,  happens  to  fall  into  disgrace, 
his  adherents  presently  b^n  to  be  shy  of  his 
acquaintance ;  and  if  he  happens  not  merely  to 
fall  into  disgrace,  but  to  be  arrested  as  a  pesti- 
lent disturber  of  the  public  peace,  then  do  they 
begin  to  avoid  him,  and  if  they  cannot  escape 
the  suspicion  of  being  known  to  him,  they  be- 
gin, especially  if  they  be  men  of  low  education, 
to  lie  and  to  swear,  as  Peter  did,  that  they  know 
not  the  man,  never  had  communication  or'  con- 
nection with  him. 
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his  trialy  as  if  drunk  with  fury,  had  cried  out, 
**  Crucify  him,  crucify  him,  his  blood  be  on  ua 
and  our  children  ;**  did  this  multitude  (as  is  not 
unusual  with  multitudes  to  do)  once  more  change 
their  mind,  and  undertake  the  defence  of  the  foU 
lowers  of  that  man,  whom  in  their  phrenzy  they 
had  murdered  ?  No,  we  read  nothing  of  the  mul- 
titude becoming  supporters  of  the  apostles,  titt 
die  wonders  and  signs  which  were  done  by  t^m, 
brought  fear  on  every  soul ;  the  support  of  the 
multitude  was  subsequent  to  the  preaching  of 
Peter  and  the  apostles,  it  could  not  therefore 
have  been  the  cause  of  their  courage. — Joseph 
of  Arimathea  was  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  a  rich 
man ;  Nicodemus  was  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and 
a  powerful  man,  for  he  was  a  ruler  of  the  J^ws ; 
did  these  or  any  other  men  by  their  wealth  or 
authority  inspire  the  apostles  with  fortitude  to 
face  their  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  their  cru- 
cified Lord  ?  No,  nothing  of  this  kind,  but  the 
contrary  of  it  appears  in  the  history  ;  for  it  ap- 
pears that  the  disciples,  on  the  day  of  the  resur* 
rection,  and  for  some  days  afterwards,  were  so 
full  of  apprehension,  that  they  assembled  pri- 
vately, with  the  door  of  their  apartment  shut, 
for  fear  of  the  Jews.    What  was  it  then  that 
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caused  the  apostles  to  change  their  cowardice 
into  courage,  their  desertion  into  attachment, 
their  aim  at  worldly  advancement  into  a  volun- 
tary surrender  of  every  worldly  comfort,  into  a 
patient  submission  to  every  evil  which  could  af- 
flict human  nature  ?  What,  but  the  conviction 
that  their  Lord  was  risen  from  the  dead  ?  This 
is  a  cause  adequate  to  the  effect ;  it  is  a  misuse 
of  time,  and  a  perversion  of  talents,  to  seek  for 
any  other.  This  conduct  of  the  apostles  before 
and  after  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord,  is  a 
strong  argument  in  support  pf  the  truth  of  our 
holy  religion. 

Let  us  consider  more  particularly  the  account 
which  is  given  of  their  conduct.  After  the  cru- 
cifixipn  of  Jesus,  the  apostles  were  obL'ged  to 
stay  at  Jerusalem  at  least  a  week,  that  they 
ipight  keep  the  passover  according  to  the  law  ; 
during  this  period  Jesus  appeared  twice  to  them, 
when  they  were  assembled  together.  After  the 
feast  was  ended,  they  returned  to  their  native 
country,  Galilee ;  and  Jesus  appeared  to  them, 
at  the  place  he  had  before  appointed  ;  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  shewed  himself  frequently  to  them 
in  that  country,  for  he  was  seen  of  tfa^m  forty 
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days,  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  On  the  approach  of  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  or  the  feast  of  weeks,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  was  to  be  kept  at  Jerusalem 
by  all  the  Jews,  fifty  days  after  the  celebration 
of  the  passover,  the  apostles  went  from  Galilefe 
to  Jerusalem  ;  and  there  they  were  again  'met  by 
their  Master ;  who  commanded  them  to  stay  at 
Jerusalem,  till  they  were  endued  with  power 
from  on  high,  till  they  were  baptized  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  he  assured  them  they  would 
be  in  a  little  time.  He  gave  them  also  their 
commission — "  Ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you,  and  ye 
shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem, 
and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. — And  when  he' had 
spoken  these  things,  while  they  beheld,  he  was 
taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their 
sight.*' — A  few  days  after  this,  they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  enabled  to  speak  a  va- 
riety of  languages  which  they  had  never  learned, 
and  to  work  miracles  surpassing  all  human  power. 

Now  supposing  tlie  Scripture  account  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  ;  of  bis  frequently  appiear- 
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kjg  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection ;  of  his 
ifM^cting  diem  in  the  nature  of  his  kingdom  $ 
oC*his  giving  them  a  commission  to  bear  witness 
fKHlcerni^g  him  to  9II  the  world ;  of  his  ascend* 
ingiiutP  heaven  while  th^  looked  on  him ;  of  his 
•ending  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  they  were 
tnabled  to  speak  with  tongues,  and  to  work  mi« 
fades ;  supposing  these  things  to  have  really 
llippenedf  what  conduct  would  you  have  ex- 
pected from  the  apostles  ?  Precisely  that  which 
tiiey  adopted*  They  no  longer  denied  their 
Msater,  no  longer  shut  themselves  up  in  secret, 
00  longer  feared  the  Jewish  rulers,  no  longer  disr 
puteid  lamongst  themselves  which  of  them  should 
hide  :tiie  £r9t  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ ; 
but  rdttqnishing  all  earthly  comfort,  setting  at 
defiance  all  opposition,  braving  all  persecution, 
thejr  went  through  the  world  executing  the  com- 
misirion  they  had  received,  every  where  main- 
iMnii^—^that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whilst  he  was 
a}ive,1ii^  1^  man  proved  to  be  from  God,  by 
miqKdes  whlQh  God  did  by  him ;  that  God  raised 
him  from  the  dead;  that  after  his  resurrection^ 
they  frequently  conversed  with  him  j  that  they 
saw  him  ascend  into  heaven ;  and  that  they  re- 
c^ved  from  him  the  power  of  speaking  with 
tongues,  and  of  working  miracles. 


Had  Jesuit  Christ  never  risen  horn  the  detd,. 
Christianity  would,  probably,  never  have  beani 
extended  beyond  the  Umits  of  Jadea.  His  dm^ 
ci|)le8  might  have  acqnirjed  a  peculiar  denomina^ 
tion,  and  would  certainly  have  esteemed  him  ^ 
great  prophet ;  but  not  Ae  prophet,  Qot  tb^. 
Messiah,  whom  they  expected  to  come  into  the 
world.  In  the  interval  between  his  deatli  aqA 
hb  resurrection,  the  minds  of  his  apostles  wer^ 
j^rplexed  with  doubts  concertiing  bis  being  t)^ 
jitirsoa  who  was  ta  restore  Israel.  They  w^r^  ^ 
backward  in  crediting  the  reports  which  W^QlWf 
brought  to  them  of  his  resurrection,  that  it  in 
evident,  they  either  did  not  believe,  or,  in  dMi 
tumult  o£  their  grief,  did  not  advert  to  whjat  \m 
had  told  them  dT  his  rising,  agaiiii  the  third  da^  a 
2tnd  it  is  very  prdbabfe  that,  if  he  had  not  risqa 
from  the  dead,  bfe  disciples  wchild  h^ye  (mr- 
tented  themselves  with  reverencing,  ii|  se^retf  the 
memory  c^  their  Master  y  they  Qoidd  nol  havt. 
doubted  concerning  the  reality  of  the  mimdt9i 
which  they  had  seen  haa  petfi^im }  buft  ^eg 
would  neither  hav«  had  the  ecNOage  fa  «tta«^t 
i^  cei^v^rsi^  of  the  woiid  to  a  di»4  mail)  oaT 
the  iMMi  to  <ffect|t 
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.  History  affords  many  instances  of  men  who 
liave  sustained  vnth  fortitude  the  greatest  perse- 
cations  in  support  of  opinions  perfectly  erro- 
neous, as  well  as  in  suppoct  of  those  which  are 
founded  in  truth.  A  Jew  will  sooner  be  tortured 
by  the  inquisition,  and  burned  at  the  stake,  than 
^  he  will  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah.  A 
Christian  will  suffer  martyrdom,  sooner  than  he 
will  deny  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  A  Maho- 
metan will  sooner  be  put  to  death,  than  he  will 
own  Mahomet  to  have  been  an  impostor  ;  and 
both  Jews  and  Qhristians  will  suffer  any  persecu- 
tion sooner  than  they  will  acknowledge  him  to 
have  been  a  prophet  sent  from  God.  It  is  not 
only  in  these  great  points  that  human  fortitude 
triumphs  over  pain  and  death ;  but  there  is  no 
christian  sect  which  cannot  boast  of  numbers  who 
would  seal,  I  do  not  say,  the  truth,  but  their 
opinion  of  the  truth,  with  their  blood.  Servetus 
was  burned  to  death,  because  he  would  not  pro- 
fess, that  he  believed  Christ  to  be  the  eternal  Son 
of  God,  though,  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  he 
professed  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  the  eternal 
God : — ^and  Calvin  would  have  suffered  the  death 
which  he  made  Servetus  suffer,  sooner  than  he 
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would  have  acknowledged,  that  Christ  was  not 
the  eternal  Son  of  the  eternal  God. — We  leam 
from  the  history  of  fanaticism  and  superstition, 
that  men  have  died  martyrs  to  opinions  unintel- 
ligible, absurd,  immoral,  impious.  All  this  may 
be  allowed,  but  the  inference,  which  is  gienerally 
drawn  by  sceptical  men  from  such  observations, 
cannot  be  allowed ;  the  inference  is  this — that 
the  fortitude  of  the  apostles,  in  sustaining  perse- 
cution, is  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  christian 
religion,  inasmuch  as  an  equal  degree  of  forti- 
tude has  often  been  displayed  by  other  men  in 
support  of  opinions  evidently  not  true. — This  in- 
ference cannot  be  allowed,  for  this  reason— that 
an  essential  difference  is  to  be  made  between 
him  who  dies  in  attestation  of  a  matter  of  &ct, 
and  him  who  dies  in  attestation  of  an  opinion. 
The  apostles  died  in  attestation  of  their  having' 
seen  Jesus  work  miracles,  whilst  he  was  alive  ; 
and  of  their  having  conversed  with  him  after  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  These  are  not  ab- 
struse opinions,  but  things  which  either  did,  or 
did  not  happen ;  any  man  is  competent  to  say 
whether  he  saw  them  happen  or  not ;  and  the 
apostles  died  in  maintaining  that  they  did  see 
them  happen :  they  "  were  eye-witnesses  of  his 
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jmye^y/'  The  christian  fldartyrftirho  haid  ifever 
wen  Jems;  nor  been  eye-witnesses  of  any  siinu 
des  wrought  by  him,  or  by  othen  in  his  nam^^ 
but  who  died,  rather  than  they  would  abandon 
the  belief  which  they  had  adopted,  contribiitedU. 
hy  their  constancy)  to  the  propagation  of  thc^ 
dhnrtian  religion }  but  tiiey  did  not  establish  itii 
troth  in  the  same  way  that  the  apostles  did^ 

The  Christians  of  the  pitecati^  If*  artf  strdog 
xtt  t^S^qn^  that  Jesus  was  raited  ftwe  tiie  de^^-^ 
^  Jews  and  unbelievers  Of  ^  fntmfint  agk'  toe 
itroi^;  in  opinion,  thAt  Jdsus  wet  Ml  nlised  frees. 
Ae  dead.  Christians  add  Je*s,  ef  all  piiecedtng 
ages^  till  we  come  t6  the  very  time  when  this  great 
event— the  resurrection  of  Jesus — either  did  Or 
did  not  happen,  have  been  ufiifotin  id  their  re- 
^ectiv^  opinions,  and  both  ai'e  now  ready  to 
shed  their  blood  ill  iuppoirt  of  them  }  there  is  no 
typoerisy  in  the  prbfession  of  either ;  what  rea- 
son then  has  an  iupardal  inquirer  after  truth  to 
credit  tlie  Christian  tather  than  the  Jew? — He  has 
this  reason  ;  the  ground-work  of  the  belief  of  th^ 
Christian  is  a  matter  of  fact  attested  by  eye^-wit- 
nesses }  but  the  ground-^work  o(  the  bdief  of  &e 
Jew  i^  an  assertion  destitute  of  pi^of«    The  Jews^ 
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^ho  lived  at  the  time  when  Jesus  either  did  or 
did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  found  the  sepulchre^ 
in  which  his  body  had  been  laid,  empty.  The 
sepulchre  might  have  become  empty  two  ways, 
either  by  the  body  having  been  raised  from  the 
dead,  or  by  its  having  been  taken  away.  The 
Jews  asserted  that  it  was  taken  away  by  his  dis- 
ciples, but  they  gave  no  proof  of  their  assertion  ^ 
they  neither  pretended  to  have  seen  it  taken 
away,  nor  to  have  seen  it  after  it  had  been  taken 
away.  The  apostles  also  found  the  sepulchre 
empty,  but  they  did  not,  from  that  circumstance, 
assert,  that  Jesus  was  risen  from  the  dead  ;  no, 
they  asserted  that  they  had  seen  him,  handlec} 
him,  eaten  with  him,  conversed  with  him,  not 
only  once,  but  often,  and  in  different  placet, 
after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Now,  b6 
one,  who  understands  the  nature  of  evidence, 
can  hesitate  in  pronouncing,  that  the  belief  ef 
the  Christians  of  the  present  age,  lirfaen  traced 
back  to  its  origin,  is  founded  on  a  rock,  on  the 
testimony  of  eye-witnesses  to  a  matter  of  &dt  j 
whilst  that  of  the  Jews  is  founded  on  an  assertion 
of  their  ancestors  not  only  destitute  of  proo^ 
but  utterly  hkredible,  ai  might  easUy  be  shewn 
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from  an  examination  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  crucifixion  and  interment  of  Jesus.. 

Had  the  chief  priests  reported,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  precautions  they  had  taken,  the 
body  of  Jesus  i¥as  on  the  third  day  afler  the 
crucifixion  found  in  the  sepulchre  ;  and  had  the 
apostles  reported,  that  on  the  third  day  the  body 
was  not  found  in  the  sepulchre,  and  said  no  more 
upon  the  subject ;  the  Christians  and  Jews  of 
succeeding  ages  might,  with  some  appearance  of 
reason,  have  disputed  concerning  the  degree  of 
credit  due  to  the  testimony  of  their  respective 
progenitors.  Yet  even  on  this  supposition,  the 
Christian  would  have  had  a  better  foundation  for 
his  belief,  than  the  Jew  could  lay  claim  to ;  for 
the  predecessors  of  the  Christian  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  support  of  their  testimony,  but  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  Jew  gave  no  such  proof  of  their 
sincerity  and  truth. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  amounts  to 
this — ^we  have  as  great,  if  not  greater  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  history  of  the  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  related  in  the 
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New  Testament,  is  a  genuine  and  authentic  his- 
tory, as  we  have  to  believe  in  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  any  other  ancient  book — 
we  have  no  evidence,  external  or  internal,  to  in- 
duce us  to  conclude,  that  the  apostles  had  either 
ability  or  m6tive  to  introduce  and  propagate  an 
imposture.     The  selfishness,  ambition,  and  cow* 

ardice  of  the  apostles,  shewn  during  the  life,  and 
at  the  death  of  Jesus,  are  perfectly  natural  and 
credible ;  and  when  contrasted  with  their  subse* 
quent  disinterestedness,  humility,  and  fortitude, 
afford  an  exceeding  strong  proof,  both  of  the 
general  veracity  of  the  evangelists  as  historians, 
and  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  asa 
cause  adequate  to  the  production  of  so  great, 
and  otherwise  unaccountable  change  in  their 
character  and  conduct. 


*  ^  -. 


CHARGE, 


DXLIYBRSD  TO  TBX 

CLERGY  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  LANDAFF, 

IN  JUNE,  1795. 


REVSBSIIP  BA£THB£ir^ 

The  pleasure  wbieh  I  experiem5e  in  AtetiUg  ydu 
on  such  occasiotts  as  the  pitsent,  is  tlimyii  «e* 
companied  with  some  degree  of  anxiety.  I  mA 
f^earfhl,  lest  I  should  have  nothing  to  prodnbe  id 
you  worthy  of  your  attention,  as  scholars,  and 
divines ;  and  I  think  too  well  of  your  general 
good  conduct,  in  the  discharge  of  your  parochial 
duties,  to  employ  the  time  in  reprehending  you 
for  faults,  which  probably  do  not  exist ;  or  in 
cautioning  you  against  errors,  to  which  you  pro- 
bably are  not  prone. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  took  the  liberty  of 
giving  you  my  advice,  on  the  necessity  of  your 
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thoroughly  examining  the  foundation  on  which 
your  faith,  as  Christians,  is  built ;  and  I,  at  this 
time,  repeat  the  advice  with  great  earnestness 
and  sincerity.    An  attack  has  been  openly  made 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  is  secretly  carrying  on 
in  our  own  j  not  on  modes  of  worship,  or  church 
discipline  ;   not  on  disputable  articles  of  &ith ; 
not  on  any  of  the  out- works  of  Christianity ;  but 
on  the  citadel  itself.    We  know,  indeed,  that  this 
citadel  is  founded  on  a  rock,  which  no  human 
force  can  subvert ;   yet  we  are  placed  in  it  as 
sentinels,  to  detect  the  artifice  of  those  who  cc« 
vertly  undermine,  and  to  repel  the  aggresoion  of  t 
those  who  openly  assail  it ;  and  we  know  the  pu^ 
nishment  which  awaits  soldiers  sleeping  on  theiif 
post* 

I 

There  have  been  men  in  former  ages,  and 
there  are  not  a  few  in  our  own,  who  thii^  and 
speak  of  the  clergy,  as  destitute  either  of  underi 
standing,  or^honesty ;  who  represent  them  as  in-^ 
terested  in  the  support  of  a  superstition ;  and 
ready,  at  all  times,  to  sacrifice  their  probily^^ 
men,  on  the  altar  of  professional  hypocrisy ;  who 
stigmatize  them  as  the  protectors  of  ignorance, 
and  the  pe^ecutors  of  science,    A  philosopher^ 
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says  £r^/t/^ft'M,  has  for  his  enemies,  the  bonzes, 
the  dervises,  the  bramins,  the  ministers  of  every 
religion  in  the  world.  Let  us  forgive  these  philo- 
tophers,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  this  wrong; 
but  let  us,  at  the  same  time,  beg  them  to  con- 
sider— ^that  we,  as  well  as  they,  are  subjects  of  a 
free  state,  in  which  the  road  to  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction is  open  to  every  man  of  ability ;  and 
more  open,  perhaps,  to  men  of  ability  in  ofJier 
professions,  than  in  that  of  the  church— that  we, 
as  well  as  they,  enjoy  talents  from  the  gift  of 
God)  and  have  been  as  sedulous  as  themselves, 
(speaking  without  arrogance)  in  the  improvement 
of  them.  Are  they  mathematicians,  natural  philo- 
sophers^ metaphysicians,  logicians,  classical  scho- 
lars ?  So  are  we. — I  speak  not  of  individuals, 
much  less  of  myself,  but  of  the  great  body  of 
the  British  clergy.  There  is  not  a  single  branch 
of  knowledge,  in  which  the  clergy  are  not  equal, 
at  least,  to  those  who  injuriously  impute  to  them 
the  grossness  of  ignorance  in  believing  an  impos- 
ture, or  the  more  degrading  and  flagitious  in- 
famy of  supporting  what  they  do  not  believe. 

It  is  true,  that  lawyers,  physicians,  soldiers, 
pien  in  every  profession,  are  wont  to  acquire  a 
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partiality  for  that  in  \vhich  they  have  been  "edu- 
cated ;  and,  by  the  almost  irresistible  force  of 
habit,  think  more  highly  of  its  excellencies,  and 
are  disposed  to  defend  its  defects  with  more  per- 
tinacity  than  reason  will  allow.  If  a  preposses- 
sion of  this  kind  should  be  observable  in  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  or  in  the  advocates  for  any 
particular  system  of  Christianity,  a  candid  mind 
would  be  ready  rather  to  apologize  for  the  infir- 
mity, than  to  condemn  it,  as  springing  from  a 
corrupted  source  of  interest  or  ambition.  What 
interest  can  an  Unitarian  or  an  Arian  have  in  dis- 
senting from  the  faith  esteemed  orthodox  ?  If 
either,  or  both  of  them  are  in  an  error,  may  the 
mercy  of  God  forgive  them !  but  let  not  the  un- 
merciful  judgment  of  man  condemn  them. — 
What  interest  can  a  deist  of  upright  morals 
(and  there  are  many  such)  have  in  contenditig, 
that  the  Supreme  Being  gave  no  law  to  Moses, 
no  revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind  by  Jesus 
Christ  J  but  that  Moses  and  the  prophets,  that 
Jesus  and  the  apostles,  were  like  Confucius,  Zo- 
roaster, Numa,  Mahomet,  and  their  several  as- 
sociates ;  that  they  pretended  to  a  divine  autho^f 
rity,  which  was  not  vouchsafed  to  theih  ?  We 
believe,  that  the  divitie  missions  of  Moses  and 
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of  Jesvs  may  be  established,  and  that  they  havi) 
been  repeatedly  established,  by  arguments,  which 
^re  utterly  inapplicable  to  every  other  religion 
which  hath  taken  place  among  mankind ;  but 
we  do  not  take  upon  us  to  anathematize,  with 
fiery  zeal,  every  one  who  does  not  believe  as  we 
do;  we  pray  for  his  conversion  to  what  we  es- 
teem the  truth,  and  we  request  him  to  admit, 
that  the  sincerity  of  our  belief  in  Christianity  is 
as  great  as  that  of  his  unbelief;  if  he  thinks 
otherwise  of  us,  he  thinks  amiss ;  if  he  speaks 
otherwise,  he  becomes  a  calumniator. 

s 

This  moderation,  which,  on  all  occasions,  I 
recommend  as  proper  for  us  to  observe  towards 
those  who  differ  from  us,  either  partially,  or 
wholly,  and  which,  in  return,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  them,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  into 
an  indifference  either  towards  Christianity  in  ge- 
neral, or  towards  that  particular  mode  of  it  wliidi 
is  established  in  these  kingdoms.  The  church  of 
England  may  be  maintained,  and  it  is  our  dulg^ 
to  maintain  it,  with  zeal  regulated  by  charity, 
s^gainst  aU  its  enemies,  till  they  have  convinced 
us,  that  a  less  defective  system  of  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, and  disdpliine,  might  be  pMOfwla^y  intiro« 
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ditced  in  its  stead  j  and  thiB,  if  we  may  judge 
'&m  what  we  hkve  read  of  former  timeB)  at  ob- 
siMlred  of  oiir  own,  the  opposers  of  the  establidi- 
metkt  win  not  be  able  speedily  to  accomplish. 

He  who  wishes  to  repair  an  ancient  fortress^ 
when  he  sees  it  attacked  by  a  thousand  enemies, 
disfigured  by  the  rubbish  of  a  thousalid  i^es, 
^caiinot^  without  greitt  iiijiisticey  be.  randsed  .^rith 
those  Hfho  labour  to  overture  it«         . 

Nor  ii  the  defence  of  the  Christian  religion 
abandoned,  when  we  allow  unbelievensi  ihe  fiill 
liberty  of  producing  all  the  arguments  ti^y  can 
in  stqpport  of  their  infidelity^  Our  liber ^ty  in 
:dii$  respect  proceeds  not  from  any  supingnesi, 
(m:  i&atteQLtioii  towards  what  we  esteem  oif  ineMS- 
AabU  t^tte;^  but  &om  a,  total  dislike  c^  dogfl»a- 
ti^  imd  iiMxderancet — ^principles  ili  cofc^pKxrting 
with,  the  «!fakne&is  of  huttan  understanding,  and 
with  the  benignity  of  the  Christian  rel^giim }  and 
£:om  a  strong  persuasion  that  the  i^sujlt  of  th^ 
most  critical  scrutiny  into  the  foundations  of  our 
fiuth  will  be  a  confirmation  of  its  truth.  The 
lime  I  think  is  apptoaching,  or  is  already  come, 
when  Christianity  will  undeigo  a  more  sevei'e  in- 
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vestigation  than  it  has  erer  yet  done.     My  ex- 
pectation, as  to  the  issue,  is  this — that  cath(^e 
^countries  will  become  protestant,  and  that  pro- 
testant  countries  will  admit  a  farther  reformatio* 
— In  expressing  this  expectation,  which  I  am  far 
ffom  having  the  vanity  to  propose  with  oracular 
confidence,  I  may  possibly  incur  the  censure  of 
some,  who  think  that  protestantism,  as  established 
in  Grermany,  in  Switzerland*  in  Scotland,  in  Eng- 
land, is,  in  all  these,  and  in  other  countries,  so 
perfect  a  system  of  Christianity,  that  it  is  inca- 
pable of  any  amendment  in  any  of  them.    If 
this  should  be  the  case,  I  must  console  myself 
with  reflecting,  that  the  greatest  men  could  not, 
in  their  day,  escape  unmerited  calumny.    Every 
age  has  had  its  Sacheverells,  its  Hickes%  and  its 
Chenells^s ;  who,  with  the  bitterness  of  theologi- 
cal odium,  sharpened  by  party  rancour,  hav?  not 
scrupled  to  break  the  bonds  of  christian  charity. 
Hoadly  was  called  a  dissenter,  ChiUingworth  a 
Socinian,  and  Tillotson  both  Socinian  and  atheist; 
and  all  of  them  experienced  this  obloquy,  from 
contemporary  zealots,  on  kccount  of  the  libera- 
lity of  their  sentiments,  on  account  of  their  en- 
deavouring to  render  Christianity  more  rational 
than  it  was  in  certain  points  generally  egjeemed 
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to  be.  I  had  certainly  rather  submit  to  ioiputar 
tkms,  which  even  these  great  men  couldnot  avoid, 
than  be  celebrated  as  the  mightiest  champion  ot 
the  church  on  the  system  of  intolerance,  or  we 
most  orthodox  contender  for  the  faith  on  the 
system  of  those  who  maintain,  that  our  first  re- 
formers have  left  us  no  room  for  improvement  in 
scriptural  learning.  With  whatever  assurance 
other  men  may  be  persuaded,  that  they  have 
attained  certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  all 
Christian  doctrines ;  with  whatevi^  zeal,  in  coQ^ 
sequence  of  that  persuasion,  they  may  foster.tlxe 
seeds  of  persecution,  I  confess  that  there  are 
many  points  in  theology  on  which  I  feel  myself 
disposed  to  adopt  an  expression  of  St.  Austin, 
when  he  is  stating  the  different  ways,  in  which 
he  conjectures  that  original  sin  may  have  been 
proi^gated  from  parents  to  children— -^u/Waz^^^m 
harum  sit  verum  Ubentius  disco^  *  qiuim  dico^  ne 
audeam  docere  quod  nescio. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that  Darius  asked  some  of 
the  Oreeks,  what  sum  of  money  he  should  give 
them  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  parents, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Indians.  Upon  their  re- 
fuBal  to  comply  on  any  consideration,  he  asked 
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^  1i6dit»  of  their  parients^  "(Kkiit  Mm  tib«y  iM«M 
CUcte  to  fmm  the  bodies  of  tMdhr  ;^at«flM  s£fter  the 
Qrechin  muhmsi*:  bat  tii^,  i»c^h^  upl&'gMiWll 
tMttciy,  desh-ed  the  king  to  ha^^  better  '&M|^ 

t)!f  diem.  Thtrt  it  ts  in  t^i^on,  etet7  imh  m 
ittabhed  to  the  mode  of  worsliSp,  ihnd  the  Sfllim 
MT  -doctrmes,  to  idiich  he  has  h^n  ocdtistbfiied^ 
tod  ^e  looks  upon  dther  ttibdels^  Uid  «ther  dMs 
frinbs,  its  bbrdeting  oft  Implelty.  ilns  dis)9«8ition 
ill  'M  genend,  tbait  it  thiijr  fee  e^^Hsideiied  u  natiii 
hd ;  yet,  Efce  many  othef  BaVuitd  proj^e&t^es^ 
ft  ^itOLy  be  cbrreeted ;  it  is  an  evil  "which  teay  be 
iyirercoibe  by  good  i^nse.  I  call  it  an  ela\  be** 
dftiifieit  mislead!^  lire  judgmetit,  ^and  objects  tnen 
to  tte  tyraimy  of  prgiidice.  It  Was  ft  prejudice 
bf  this  sort  which  made  St.  Paul  a  persecutor  of 
Jesus ;  which  made  l3ie  Jews  persecutors  k^  the 
Christians ;  which  made  the  heathens  perseei9Koi>s 
of  both  Jews  and  Christians  j  aind  which  has,  at 
times,  rendered  the  different  denominations  of 
Christians  in  this  coutitry,  iitid  in  all  other  parts 
of  Christendom,  persecutors  c^each  other.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  M 
c^ose  reason  to  prgudice ;  but,  tMliEickfly,  eveiy 
man  thinks  Ifmt  he  does  so ;  he  mistal:!eshi90WH 
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coiicluskma  for  trutibs^  which  ought  not  to  bp 
diluted,  ami  which  cannot  be  illustrated ;  and 
every  argument  tending  to  aibvert  them  is  re- 
jected without  examination.  This  perversion  of 
tbe  understanding  is  a  great  reproach  to  men  of 
fidnqation  and  learning ;  we  may  lament  it  and 
excuse  it  in  the  bulk  of  mankind^  who,  letting 
d^r  reason  lie  without  exercise,  go,  on  most  oc* 
fl^ions,  in  matters  of  opinion,  not  in  the  way  in 
w^^h  they  ought  to  go,  but  in  that  which  they 
have  gone  before*  But  in  men  habituated  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  faculties,  and  to  impartial  in- 
vestigation in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  this 
pyce^ossession  in  religion,  the  most  important  of 
all  ]|^nches,  is  wholly  reprehensible. 

Tlie  great  disputes  which  at  present  agitate 
Europe,  respect  the  first  principle  of  natural  re- 
ligipn,  and  the  truth  of  all  revealed  religion.  The 
first  principle  of  natural  religion  is — the  existence 
of  a  God,  the  maker,  the  preserver,  and  the  mo- 
ral governor  of  the  universe.  No  created  being 
can  comprehend  the  essence  of  the  divine  nature, 
mudi  less  is  it  in  the  power  of  man  to  do  it  $ 
but  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  God^  is  duch  a 
degree  of  insanity,  as  few  men  in  any  age  have 
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fallen  into ;  and  those  who  have  fallen  into  it, 
have  been  deservedly  looked  upon  as  dangerous 
prodigies  in  nature. 

Protagoras^  a  philosopher  of  antiquity,  we  are 
told  by  CicerOj  began  a  work    with    saying — 

**  Whether  there  are  gods,  or  whether  there  are 
none,  I  have  nothing  certain  to  deliver  on  the 
subject/'  The  Athenians,  fired  with  indignation 
at  this  daring  declaration  of  the  sophist's  scepti* 
cism,  banished  him  from  their  city  and  territory, 
and  burned  his  book  before  a  public  assembly 
of  the  people.  In  our  days,  a  philosopher  has 
been  heard  to  exclaim,  in  a  solemn  convention 
of  his  countrymen,  ^^  I  am  an  atheisf  Far  from 
resenting  this  public  avowal  of  his  impiety,  his 
countrymen  called  out,  "  What  is  that  to  us  ? 
you  are  an  honest  man.*'  I  do  not  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  atheist  being  an  honest  man  — 
Spinoza  is  said  to  have  been  one — and  I  am  an 
enemy  to  every  degree  of  persecution  for  opinion ; 
but  surely  the  people  of  Athens  manifested,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  not  only  more  piety,  but  infi- 
nitely more  political  wisdom,  than  the  people  of 
Pari§» — for  there  has  yet  been  no  instance  in  the 
world,  of  a  state  subsisting  without  religion. 
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I  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  la^ 
boured  proof  of  the  Being  and  Providence  of 
God  before  this  audience ;  it  is  known,  I  pre- 
sume, to  every  one  of  you,  my  brethren,  that 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  may  be  esta- 
blished from  three  different  sources  of  argumen- 
tation— ^from  a  metaphysical  consideration  of  the 
absurdity  of  an  infinite  series  of  dependent  beings 
—from  the  contemplation  of  the  order  andbeauty 
of  the  universe — and  from  the  consent  of  all  na- 
tions J  which  consent  has  been  derived  by  tradi- 
tion from  our  first  parents!  Many  writers,  an- 
cient and  modern,  have  maintained,  that  the  idea 
of  God  was  implanted  in  our  nature;  they  were 
driven  to  this  expedient,  which  Mr.  Locke  has 
shewn  to  have  no  foundation,  from  their  not 
having  been  able  otherwise  to  account  for  that 
universal  consent,  which  prevailed  not  amongst 
the  learned  only,  but  amongst  the  unlearned  part 
of  mankind,  concerning  the  Being  of  a  God«  Had 
they  been  acquainted  with ,  or  properly  considered 
the  writings  of  Moses^  they  would  have  seen  the 
great  facility  with  which  a  knowledge  of  the  cre- 
ation, and  of  the  existence  of  God,  might  have 
been  disseminated  throughout  the  world,  by  the 
descendants  of  NoaJu    All  mankind  are  sprung 
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from  a  common  stock,  and  all  have  letaiikecl,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  some  knowledge  o£ 
the  cause  of  their  common  origiiu  There  was  a 
time  whea  I  wa9  fond  of  metaphyt»cal  inquiries 
into  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  much 
delighted  with  the  woorka  of  Cudworth^  J^i>Vj 
Qarke^  Ldbnipij  and  other  acute  reasoners  on 
the  subject ;  but  I  have  long  thought  that  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  propagation 
and  growth  of  animals  and  plants,  the  faculties 
of  i^e  human  mind,  and  even  the  ability  of  mbv^ 
ing  my  hand  up  or  down,  by  a  simple  voUtioii, 
aflKurd,  when  deliberately  reflected  on,  more  con- 
vincing arguments  against  atheism,  than  all  &e 
recondite  lucubrations  of  the  most  profound  phi-» 
losophers.  In  a  word,  the  argument  for  the  ex- 
istence  of  God,  which  is  drawn  from  the  contem^^ 
plation  of  nature,  is  so  clear  and  so  strong,  that 
the  most  ignorant  can  comprehend  it,  and  the 
most  learned  cannot  invejnt  a  better.  This  argu^ 
ment  is  so  obvious  to  a  thinking  mind,  that  I 
suspect  the  accuracy  of  Cicera^s  ii^ormation, 
when  he  tells  us  that  Anaa:agoras  was  the  firsts 
who  taught  that  the  universe  was  formed  by  an 
intellig^it  mind,  distinct  from  matter.  He  him-^ 
self,  indeed,  gives  reason  for  this  suspici(H^  when 
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be  observes,  that  TJiakSy  the  predecessor  o£Amuc- 
agoraSj  maintaiued  (probably  from  some  tradition 
concerning  the  creatio^)  that  God  was  that  mind 
Y^kich  formed  all  things  out  of  wa|er.  I  will 
conclude  this  heJkd  with  a  passage  ftom  Chardin^s 
travels  into  Persia^  as  cited  by  Fabricius  ;  it  may- 
be better  remembered,  as  an  argtynent  against  a- 
theism,  than  a  more  acute  disquisition  would  be. 

The  Mahometans,  says  this  author,  have  in* 
vented  many  fabulous  accounts  concerning  th^ 
prophets  and  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  amongst  the  rest,  they  tell  us— that  Modes 
having  preached  a  long  time  to  king  Pharaoh,  who 
was  an  atheist  and  a  tyrant,  on  the  existence  of 
one  eternal  God,  and  on  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
and  finding  that  he  made  no  impression  either 
upon  Pharaoh  or  his  courtiers  y  ordered  a  fine 
palace  to  be  erected  privately,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  a  country  residence  of  the  king* 
It  happened  that  the  king,  as  he  was  hunting, 
saw  this  palace,  and  inquired  by  whom  it  had 
been  built.    None  of  his  followers  could  give  him 

aay  information ;  at  length  Moses  came  forward, 
afid  said  to  him-^that  the  palace  must  certainly 
have  built  itsel£    The  king  fell  a  laughing  at  his 
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absurdily,  teUing  him  that  it  was  a  pretty  thing 
fixra.man,  who  called  himself  a  prophet,  to  say 
that  such  a  palace  had  built  itself  in  the  middle 
q£  a  desert.  Moses  interrupted  him  with  saying, 
<^  Tou  think  it  a  strange  extravagance  to  affirm 
liiat  this  palace  built  itself,  the  thing  being  im- 
possible ;  and  yet  you  believe  that  the  world  made 
itself  If  this  fine  palace,  which  is  but  an  atom 
in  comparison,  could  not  spring  from  itself  in  this 
desert,  how  much  more  impossible  is  it  that  this 
world,  so  solid,  so  great,  so  admirable  in  all  its 
parts,  could  be  made  by  itself,  and  that  it  should 
not,  on  the  contrary,  be  the  work  of  an  Architect 
wise  and  powerful !''  The  king  was  convinced, 
and  worshipped  God,  as  Moses  had  instructed 
him  to  do.  There  is  much  good  sense  in  this 
fable,  and  its  substance  is  thus  expressed  by  Ci- 
cero— quod  si  mundum  efficere  potest  concursus 
atomorumy  cur  porticunij  cvr  templum^  cur  domum^ 
cur  urbem  nan  potest  ? 

When  we  speak  concerning  the  truth  of  re- 
vealed religion,  we  include  not  only  the  certainty 
of  the  divine  missions  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus, 
but  the  nature  of  the  several  doctrines  promul- 
gated by  them  to  mankind.    Now  you  may  ask 
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me,  what  these  doctrines  are  ?  I  know  what  they 
are  to  me  j  but,  pretending  to  no  degree  of  in- 
&llibility,  I  think  it  safer  to  tell  you  where  they 
are  contained,  than  what  they  are.^  They  are 
contained  in  the  Bible  j  and  if,  in  the  reading  of 
that  book,  your  sentiments  concerning  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  should  be  different  from 
those  of  your  neighbour,  or  from  those  of  the 
church,  be  persuaded  on  your  part,  that  infidlibi- 
lity  appertains  as  little  to  you,  as  it  does  to  the 
church  of  which  you  are  a  member,  or  to  any 
individual  who  differs  from  you.  Towards  the 
church  you  ought  to  preserve  reverence  and  re- 
spect J  and  in  your  public  teaching,  you  ought 
not^  whilst  you  continue  a  minister  in  it,  to  dis- 
tiurb  the  public  peace,  by  opposition  to  its  doc- 
trines ;  and  towards  individuals  of  whatever 
denomination  of  Christians  they  may  be,  who  di£^ 
fer  from  you,  you  ought  to  preserve  charity  of 
thought,  and  courtesy  of  conduct ;  and  if  you  do 
this,  your  discordance  of  opinion  will  be  attend- 
ed with  no*  mischief  public  or  private. 

Many  learned  men  have  bestowed  much  useless 
labour  in  defining,  what  are  the  fundamental  ve- 
rities of  the  Christian  religion ;  useless  I  ei^eein 
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itj  because  the  same  things  are  not  fundamental 
fo  an  men,  and  there  is  no  infallible  judge  of 
tontroversy  to  settle  the  disputes  which  may  arise. 
A  papist  believes  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tiOB,  of  worshipping  of  images,  of  invocation  of 
Mints,  of  purgatory,  of  the  insalvability  (if  the 
%ord  may  be  admitted)  of  heretics,  and  of  the 
in&llibility  of  popes,  councils,  and  churches,  to 
be  fundamental  doctrines: — a  protestant  does  not 
believe  any  of  these  doctrines  to  be  fundamental 
Frotestants  differ  from  each  other  in  their  senti- 
ments concerning  the  eucharist,  concerning  tiie 
Trinity,  concerning  satisfaction,  original  sip,  wi 
personal  predestination  ;--4)ut  the  wisest  amongst 
lliem  do  not  esteem  any  particular  opinion  con- 
cerning any  of  these  points,  to  be  so  fundamen- 
tally right,  that  salvation  will  not  belong  to  those 
who  think  otherwise. 

Personal  predestination  appears  to  m^ny  t9  |pe 
a  doctrine  full  of  impiety  and  despaii?.  Tk^ 
think  it  impious,  as  it  represents  God  to  be  9  \fUl^4 
or  malignant  being — ^blind,  if  he  dooms  a  man 
to  eternal  destruction  without  knowing  whether 
he  will  do  good  or  evil ;  and  malignant,  if,  know- 
ing, he  makes  no  distinction,  in  his  decreest  ber 
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tween  them  who  obey  and  them  wbx>  disobey  him« 
They  think  it  a  doctrine  pregnant  with  despair*-^ 
for  BOW  to  be  persuaded  that  you  are  inevitably 
doomed  to  everlasting  punishment,  that  no  futuro 
rectitude  of  condact,no  penitence  &r  what  is  past^ 
no  supplication,  no  intercession,  nothing  which 
can  be  done  by  yourself,  or  by  any  other  for  you, 
can  in  the  least  avail  to  the  altering  of  your  &te ; 
what  is  this,  say  they,  but  to  overwhelm  the  soul 
with  the  blackness  of  despondent  horror  ?    Is  it 
not,  they  ask,  a  more  impious  doctrine  than  thiA 
of  Epicurus  ?  for  that  represented  God  as  not 
troubling  himself  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
as  making  no  distinction  between  the  righteous 
and  die  wicked,  as  suiflfering  both  to  die  and  be* 
come  extinct ;  but  this  represents  him,  as  pon* 
signing  to  everlasting  torments,  those  whom  he 
had  from  all  eternity  determined  to  condemiu 
This  doctrine,  whidi  St.  Chrysostom  amoagst  the 
ancients,  and  Arminius  amongst  the  modems,  re- 
^oixited  as  unworthy  of  God,  has  been  zealoudy 
maintained  by  Calvin  and  St.  Austin.  In  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  they  have  done  great  service  to 
Christianity,  who  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
it  is  not  founded  in  Scripture.    For  nothing  haft 
icontribiited  more  to  the  propagation  of  deism. 
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than  the  making  doctiines  abhorrent  fron 
parts  of  the  ChristiaD  system.  There  ma^ 
trines  above  reason ;  but  nothing,  wbii 
dentiy  contraiy  to  reason,  can  ever  1 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  i 
don. — 1  will  instance  in  another  point. 

A  deist  stumbles  at  the  very  thresbol 
gion,  and  turns  with  scorn  and  terror 
temple  of  God,  when  he  is  told  that  h 
enter  into  it  but  through  the  gate  of  ori{ 
as  described  by  Fulgentitis,  the  discipl 
Austin.  He  admits  original  sin  in  a  certa 
acknowledging  that  it  is  not  contrary  U 
that  the  whole  human  race  shouId,from  t 
gression  of  Adam,  become  subject  to  lab 
ease,  and  death ;  but  he  bids  us  comb: 
one  idea  whatever  we  have  read  of  tb 
cfaean  doctrine  concerning  an  evil  prin 
the  sanguinary  tenets  of  the  worshippen 
loch,  of  the  cruel  superstitions  of  pags 
every  age  and  country  j  and  he  defies  us 
any  thing  so  hideous  to  imagination,  s< 
nant  to  reason,  ao  destructive  of  every  , 
tion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  as  the  doctrin 
orthodox  fiither  of  the  Christian  church,  < 
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ing  original  sin.  TUb  doctrine,  in  the  words  of 
Fulgentius,  stands  thus— ^rmissirne  tene^  et  nuU 
latenus  dubiteSj  parvulos^  she  in  uteris  matrum 
vivere  inciphmt  et  iU  moriunturj  sive  cum  de  tnor 
tribus  nati  sine  Sacramento  sancti  hapHsmatis  de 
hoc  seculo  transeunt^  ignis  astemi  semanteme  sup^ 
pUcio  puniendos. — Parent  of  universal  good !  mcr- 
cifid  Father  of  the  human  race !  how  hath  the 
benignity  of  thy  nature  been  misrepresented! 
how  hath  the  gospel  of  thy  Son  been  misinter- 
preted by  the  burning  zeal  of  presumptuous  man ! 
I  mean  not,  on  this  occasion,  to  enter  into  the 
various  questions  which  learned  men  have  too 
minutely  discussed,  concerning  the  lapse  of  our 
first  parents,  the  original  rectitude,  and  subse- 
quent depravation  of  human  nature ;  I  simply 
mean  to  say,  that  a  proposition  which  asserts, 
that  infants  dying  in  the  womb  will  be  tormented 
in  everlasting  fire,  on  account  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression, is  a  proposition  so  entirely  subversive 
of  all  our  natural  notions  of  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  it  cannot.be 
adntitted,  unless  a  passage  in  Scripture  could  be 
produced,  in  which  it  is  clearly,  and  in  so  many 
words  revealed ;  and  I  am  certain  that  no  such 
passage  can  be  produced. 
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The  goapel  was  preached  to  the  poor,  to  ig- 
-noraDt  and  unlearned  men ;  its  leading  doctrioes 
concerning  providence,  a  resurrection  from  the 
-dead,  and  a  futoi-e  state  ofretributioa,  are  soob-' 
vious,  that  no  one  who  can  read  the  Scriptures 
can  fail  to  see  them.  Can  It  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, then,  that  a  reluctance  is  felt  against  the 
admission  of  abstruse  doctrines,  which  require 
the  subtlety  of  argute  logic,  and  scholastic  dis- 
quisition, to  discover  and  enforce  them  ?  When 
men  are  desiroi^  of  forming  systems,  they  are 
apt  to  collect  together  a  number  of  texts,  which, 
being  taken  as  abstract  propositions,  seem  to 
establish  the  point  j  but  which,  when  interpreted 
by  the  context,  appear  to  have  no  relation  to  it. 
Utere  is  no  greater  source  of  ecnsr  than  tbi^ 
practice  ;  it  has  prevailed  in  the  Christiaa  chuTcIji 
&om  the  earliest  ages,  and  it  stiU  prersilfc  We 
«wc  to  it  the  corruptions  of  popesy»  and  that  ii^ 
ftiity  of  heresies,  \^ch  have  so  sivcb  -dehaaed 
the  siniplicity  of  gospel-truth,  and  driven  so  naay 
men  of  sense  frun  embracing  Christiaiu^.-  liaa 
&r  from  comsi^ring  ui^Milievers  as  devoid  Df  abi- 
lity, or  of  integrity.  1  think  they  have,  Hot  givev 
&e  sal))ect  an  un^tgudiced  and  serious  axaiiaia*- 
tion ;  and  that  the  principal  nattcn  tofibi^ 
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they  ofegecf  af e  the  doctrtliasr  oF  nitA^  raliier  ftaoor 
the  eottHniMKls  of  God.  Eveiy  one  ^vIkmHoII  Well 
weigh  the  subject,  HMst  perceive  tiie  unfairnessr 
with  whi<^  men  usaally  j^roeeed,  in  fbrming 
systems  in  tiieology.  By  stringing  together  de* 
tadied  sentences,  a/n  Jus(mius  may  compel  the 
chaste  Firgil  U>  ^xtmsh  matwials  for  an  indecent 
poem ;  and,  from  the  Bible  itself,  a  system^  of  im- 
piety might,  by  such  means,  be  extracted. 

Bikt  there  is  no  doctrine  of  our  holy  religfon, 
which  has-  given  greater  offence  to  unbelievers, 
or  occasioned  greater  perplexity  to  sincere  chris- 
tiisms^,  than  the  dbctrine  of  satisfaction.  Why 
might  not  God  have  restored  human  kind  to  the 
immortality  which  was  lost  by  the  transgression 
of  Adam,  without  requiring  any  atonement,  sa- 
tis&ction,  or  price  of  redemption  ?  Can  the  be- 
nevolent Author  of  the  universe  be  induced,  by 
the  death  of  an  innocent  being,  to  bestow  a 
blessing  on  mankind,  which,  without  such  a  sacri- 
fice, he  would  have  withheld  from  them  ?  Does 
God  Almighty,  like  the  demons  of  pagan  super- 
stition, deUght  in  blood  ? — These,  and  innumer- 
able other  questions  such  as  these,  obtrude  them- 
igelves  on  the  reluctant  minds  of  pious  and  think- 
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Wig  men ;  and  they  are  the  rocks  on  which  impious 
and  unthinking  men  make  shipwreck  of  their 
feith.  There  is  one  general  answer  which  may 
be  given  to  them  all ;  and  it  is  an  answer  in 
which  intelligent  and  sober  men  will  acquiesce — 
our  incapacity  to  comprehend  the  ways  of  the 
Almiglity.  — What  mortal  knoweth  for  what  we 
are  reserved  in  another  world  ?  Who  can  describe 
the  means  requisite  for  exalting  our  present  hu- 
man nature  to  that  degree  of  angelic  excellence, 
without  which  it  may  not  be  possible  for  us  to 
participate  in  the  joys  of  heaven  ?  Who  hath 
such  an  insight  into  the  past,  present,  and  future 
dispensations  of  God — into  the  relation  which 
this  state  bears  to  a  future  one — into  the  con- 
aection  which  the  human  race  may  now  have, 
though  unknown  to  us,  or  may  hereafter  have, 
tiiough  it  hath  not  now,  with  other  orders  of 
beings,  as  positively  to  pronounce,  that  the  blood 
of  Christ  was  not  requisite  to  remove  from  man- 
kind the  consequences  of  Adam's  transgression  i 
We  know  assuredly,  that  God  delighteth  not  in 
blood ;  that  he  hath  no  cruelty,  no  y^igeance, 
no  malignity,  no  infirmity  of  any  passion  in  his 
nature  \  but  we  do  not  know,  whether  ^e  f  equi- 
sition  of  an  atonement  for  transgression,  may 
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not  be  an  emanation  of  his  in/inite  mercy ^  rather 
than  a  demand  of  his  infinite  jtistice.  We  do  not 
know,  whether  it  may  not  be  the  very  best  means 
of  preserving  the  innocence  and  happiness,  not 
only  of  us,  but  of  all  other  free  and  intelli- 
gent beings.  We  do  not  know,  whether  the  suf- 
fering of  an  innocent  person  may  not  be  produc- 
tive of  a  degree  of  good,  infinitely  surpassing 
the  evil  of  such  sufferance ;  nor  whether  such  a 
quantum  of  good  could  by  any  other  mean  have 
been  produced.  The  death  of  Christ  was  volun- 
tary ;  he  laid  down  his  own  life,  that  he  might 
give  life  to  all  mankind.  This,  no  doubt,  was  a 
great  instance  of  his  love,  and  is  a  great  motive 
for  our  gratitude,  and  ought  to  be  a  great  incen- 
tive to  holiness  of  life,  since  transgression  was 
expiated  by  so  great  a  sacrifice.  But  was  God 
cruel,  unmerciful,  unjust  in  accepting  this  vo- 
luntary suffering  of  Christ  as  an  instrument  of 
our  salvation  ?  No,  certainly  ;  this  must  not  be 
admitted,  unless  it  could  be  shewn,  which  never 
can  be  shewn,  that  our  salvation  could  have  been 
accomplished,  and  to  the  same  extent,  by  other 
less  valuable  means — unless  it  could  be  shewn, 
which  never  can  be  shewn,  that  more  evil  than 
good,  either  to  Christ  himself,  to  the  human  race, 
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or  to  some  other  part  of  God's  cr^tion^ha3  flowed 
from  the  death  df  Christ  I  like  not  that  arrogauft 
theology^  which  presumes  to  ei^plote  what  angfik 
dfime  to  look  kOOf  and  which^  fsfHixjig^  in  ita  at- 
t^nipt,.  r^ects,  as;  absuod  what  it  ia  not  able  to. 
ifpdeiilstaDdi 

If  God  thought  fit  to  accept  £br  our  redemp^ 
tiooL  aqy  price^  there  is.nothing,  that  we  know  of,, 
but  his,  own  wiadon^  which  could  determine  what 
pnqe  he  would  accept.  Hence  I  see  no  difficulty 
in  admitting^  that  the  death  of  sin  angel,  or  o£  a 
mere  man,  might  have  been  the  price  which  God 
fixed  upon«  The  Sodnians  contend  that  Christ 
was  a  man,  who  had  no  existence  before  he  was 
born  of  Mary ;  but  they  seem  to  me  not  to  draw 
a  just  consequence,  when  firom  thence  they  infer, 
that  an  atonement  could  not  have  been  made  for 
the  sins  of  mankind  by  the  death  of  Jesus.  The 
Arians  maintain,  that  Jesus  had  an  existence 
before  he  was  born  of  Mary ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  thinking,  that  the  death  of  such  a  be- 
ing might  not  have  made  an  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  mankind.  All  depends  on  the  appoint* 
ment  of  God  j  and  if,  instead  of  the  death  o^  a 
super*angelic,  of  an  angelic,  or  of  an  human  be* 
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ingi  Goi  had  fised  upon  any  oth»  instruxaent^ 
aB'  a  medium  of  restoring  man.  to  imrncnlalityy  it 
would  have  been:  highly  improper  in*  us  to  have 
qaarmlled  with*  the  mean  which  his  goodness  had 
aiq^cftnted^  merely  because  we  could  not  see  how 
it.  was  fitted  to  attain  the  end.  God  so  loved  the 
warldj  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  who-* 
soever  beUeveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  liave 
everlasting  life :- — he  sent  him  into  the  world  to  be 
a  propitiationjbr  our  sins  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
believe  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  fittest 
ransom  which  could  have  been  provided  for  our 
redemption,  though  we  may  not  be  able,  from  our 
great  ignorance,  fully  to  comprehend  its  peculiar 
expediency. 

With  great  humility,  and  self-abasement,  does 
it  become  us  to  think  and  speak  of  every  dispen- 
sation of  God ;  we  cannot  fathom  the  depth  of 
his  councils,  we  cannot  reach  the  sublimity  of 
his  designs,  we  cannot  apprehend  the  wisdom  of 
the  means  by  which  he  worketh  out  the  happiness 
of  the  universe.  In  fine,  my  brethren,  it  is  our 
duty  freely  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  words 
in  which  God  has  revealed  his  will,  lest  we  should 
be  led,  by  the  authority  of  men,  to  adopt  super- 
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stitious  opinions  as  divine  truths ;  but  it  is  not 
consistent  with  good  sense,  to  reject  every  thing 
which  we  cannot  comprehend ;  the  extent  of  our 
intellectual  capacity  is  extremely  circumscribed^ 

and  we  fall  into  a  dangerous  delusion,  when  we 

> 

afiect  to  make  it  commensurate  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  Almighty ;  thinking  ourselves  to  be  some"* 
things  when  in  fact  we  are  nothings  we  deceive 
ourseloeSj  and  lead  others  into  error. 


THE  END. 


G.  Wood r ALL,  Primer, 
Angd  Court,  iSkinoer  Street,  Loiidou. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Janes,  of  Bristol  j  handsomely  printed.    Price  5s.  boards. 

%♦  An  inferior  Edition.    Price  3s.  6d.  bound. 
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